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DEDICATION 



TO 



THE ENGLISH NATION. 



I DiDj^rcATE to you a ooUection of letteri^; 
Kriitteii by one of yourselcves, for the conunon. 
bao^tof U9 all. They would never have growa 
to this si^; without your continued encoui^agie- 
moot and 9$)|>lause» To me they originally owe 
Hdlbingfbut ^ healthy^ so^ngujaie constitution^ 
U»der y^i^ car^ they havejthrivenr. To you, 
they are indebted for whatQver strength or 
beauty/ tbisy possf^ss. iWhen kings and minis« 
lersf .^M^ forgott^M^ when th^ fqir^ and dircctioa 
oi p^mm^l satire is* no longer understood, and^^ 
whftO. measures; are only &U in their remotest; 
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ironsequencesy this book will, I believe, be found 
to contain principles worthy to be transmitted 
to posterity. When you leave the unimpaired • 
hereditary freehold to your children, you do but 
half your duty. Both liberty and property are 
precarious, unless the possessors have sense and 
spirit enough to defend them. This is not the 
language of vanity. If I am a vain man, my 
gratification lies within a narrow circle. I am 
the sole depository of my own secret, and it 
shall perish with me* 

If an honest, and, I may truly affirm, a labo* 
rious zeal for thg public service,' has given me 
any wieight in your esteem, let me exhort and 
conjure you, never to suffer an invasion of your 
/1 7 pbUtical constitution, however mihiite tlie in* 
stance may appear, to pass by, without a deter- 
mined, persevering resistance. One precedent 
creates another. They soon accumulate, and 
constitute lawl What yesterday was fact, tcv 
day is' ddctriiie. Examples are supposed to jus- 
tify the most dtogerous measures; and where 
they ao not' suit exactly, the defect is supplied 
i By analog^. Be assured, that the laws, which 



protect us in our civil rights, grow out of th« ^ 
constitution, and they must fair, or flourish, with i 
it This is not the cause of faction, or of party, 
or of any individual, but the common interest 
of every man in Britain. Although the king 
should continue to support his present system 
of govemmenty the period is not very distant, at 
which you will have the means of redress in 
your own power. It may be nearer, perhaps 
than any of us expect; and I would warn you 
to be prepared for it The king may possibly 
be advised, to dissolve the present parliament a 
year or two before it expires of course, and pre- . 
cipitatc a new election, in hopes of taking the 
nation by surprise. If such a measure be in 
agitation, this very caution may defeat or pre« 
vent it 

I cannot doubt that you will unanimously 
assert the freedom of election, and vindicate 
your exclusive right to choose your representa* 
tives. But other questions have been started, 
on which your deterqiination should be equally 
clear and unanimous. Let it be impressed upon ^ 
your minds, let it be instilled into your childrent 



T4 

that tiie hhertyr of ,tk|p preisa is . the -palladiom ef 
HI the civil, political, and teligious rights o£ an 
JBnglishman ; and that the right of juries to 
:setum a geiieral verdict, in all cases whatsoever, 
p Bii essential part of our constitution, not to be 
if:0il4:vouled, or limited, by tbe judges, nor in 
imy shape questisonable by the kgisiature. The 
pow^ of king, londs, and conunons, is not an 
^rbitf^ry power*. They are the trustees, not th§ 
fiwufiv^^ of the estate. The fee-simple is in us. 
^py cannot alienate, they cannot waste. When 
we sjiy that the legislature is supreme, we mean, 

^ ' *, Tbe pc^itive denial of an arbitrary power being vested iq 
the legislators, is not, in fact, a new doctrine. Whep the Earl 
of Lindsay, in the year 1675, brought in a bill into the Hoiise 
of Lords« <*To prevent the dangers- which might arise from 
persons disafl^^ed to gqvenuneot/' by which an oath and pe- 
nalty was to be imposed upon the members of both Houses, 
it was affirmed, in a protest, signed by twenty-three lay peers, 
^y Jprd^ tbe bishbps^ were not accustomed to protest,) " That 
the privilege pf sitting aud voting in parliament was an honour 
they had by birth, and a right so inherent in them, and inse- 
p«T^te from. them, that nothing could take it away, but what^ 
l^y the law of th^ land, .must withal take away their lives, and 
Corrupt their blood." These noble peers, whose names are a 
iseprcMich to their posterity, have, in this instance, solemnly 
d^ni^ed the pqwer. of parliament to alter the coo^ti^^ioii. U^i^ 
der a particular proposition, they have asserte4 a general truth, 
ifrwhiohevery m^ iti England is concerned. 
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that it 18 the highest power known to the con- 
stitution; that it is the highest, in' comparison 
t^ith the o&er subordinate powers, established 
by the laws. In this sense, the word stipreme ilb* 
relative, not absolute. The power of th6 Icgis- 
ktnre is limited, ilot only by the general riries 
of natural justice, atid the welfare of the com- 
munity', but by the forma and principles of our 
particular constitution. If this doctrine be not 
<rue, we must admit, that King, lords^ rfnd' com- 
mons, have^ no rule to direct their resolutions, 
but merely their own will and pleasth^*. They 
Blight unite the legislative and executive power 
in the same haJnds, and dissolve the constitution 
by an act of parliament. But I am persuaded ^ 
you will riot leave it to the choice of seven 
hundred persons, notoriously comi'pted by the 
crown, whether seven millions of their equals 
shall be free men or slaves. The certainty of 
forfeiting their own rights, when they sacrifice 
those of the nation, is no check to a; brtital, 
cfegenerate mind. Without insisting upon the ex- 
travagant concession made to Harry the Eighth^ 
there are instances^ in the hisfery of bther coun-*^ 
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tries, of a; formal/ deliberate surrender of the 
public liberty into the hands of the sovereign-- 
If England does not share the same fate, it is 
because we have better resources than in the 
virtue of either House of Parliament. . 

I said, that the liberty of the press is thd 
palladium of all your rights, and that the right 
of the juries to r^um a general verdict, is part 
of^ your co9$titution. To preserve the whole 
system, you must correct your legislature. With 
regard to any influence of the constituent over 
the conduct of the representative, there is littler 
difference between a seat in parliament for seven 
years and a seat for life. The prospect of your 
resentment is too remote; and, although the last 
session of a septennial parliament be usually 
employed in courting the favour of the people, 
consider, that at this rate, your representatives 
have six years for offence, and but one for atone-* 
ment. A death-bed repentance seldom reaches 
to restitution. If you reflect, that, in the changed 
of administration which have marked and dis« 
graced the present reign, although your warmest 
patriots have, in their turn, been invested with 



the lawful and unlawful authority of the crourn; 
and though other reliefs or improvements have 
'l>een held forth to the people, yet that no one 
man in office has ever promoted or encouraged 
a bill for shortening the duration of parliammits; 
but that (whoever was minister) the oppdsition 
to this measure, ever since the septennial act 
passed, has been constant and uniform on the 
part of government. You cannot but conclude^ 
without the possibility of a doubt^ that long 
parliaments are the foundation of the undue inw 
fluence of the crown. This influence answers 
every purpose of arbitrary power to the crown, 
widi an expence and oppression to the people, 
which would be unnecessary in aft arbitrary go- 
vernment The best of our ministers 'find it the 
easiest and most compendious mode of conduct- 
ing the king's affairs ; and all ministers have a 
general interest in adhering to a system, which, 
of itself, is sufficient to support them in office, 
without any assistance from personal virtue, 
popularity, labour, abilities, or experience. It 
promises every gratification to avarice and am- 
bition, and secures impunity. These are truths 



unqaestiDnable. If they make no impression^ it 
n because tbey are too vulgar and notorious** 
But the inattention or indifTerence of the natibfi 
lias continued too long. You are roused at last 
\o a sense of your danger. The reftiifcdy will 
soon, be in your power. If Junius liveSj you 
shall often be reminded of it. If, when thd 
opportunity presents itself, you neglect to do 
your duty to yourselves and to posterity, to 
God aftd to youi* country, I shall have ohe con* 
solation left, in common with the meanest and 
basest of mankind: Civil liberty may still last 
the life of 

Junius, 



PREFACE. 



The encouragement given to a niHltitude of 
spurious, mangled publications of the '^ Letters 
of Junius,'' persuades me, that a complete edition, 
corrected and improved by the author, will be 
fiivourably received. The printer will readily 
acquit me of any view to my own profit. I 
undertake this troublesome task, merely to servfc 
a man who has deserved well of me, and of the 
public; and who, on my account, has been ex* 
posed to an ex|)ensive, tyrannical prosecution. 
For these reasons, I give to Mr. Henry Sampson 
Woodfell, and to him alone, my right, interest, 
and property, in these letters, as fully and com- 
pletely, to all intents and purposes, as an author 
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can possibly convey his property in his owh 
works to another. 

This edition contains all the letters of Junius, 
Philo Junius, and of Sir William Draper and 
Mr. Home to Junius, with their respective 
dates, and according to the order in which they 
appeared in tbd '* Public Advertiser.'' The auxi- 
liary part of Philo Junius was indispensably ne- 
cessary to defend, or explain, particular passageiS 
in Junius, in answer to plausible objections; but 

^ the subordinate character is never guilty of the 
indeconim of praising his principal. The fraud 
was innocent, and I always intended to explain 
it The Notes will be found not only useful, 
but necessary. References to facts not generally 
known, or allusions to the current report, or 
opinion, of the day, are, in a little time, unintelr 
ligible. Yet the reader will not find himself 
pverloaded w ith explanations. I was not bom to 

} be a commentator, even upon my own works. 
It remains to say a few words upon the liberty 
X)f the press. The daring spirit, by which these 
letters are supposed to be distinguished, seems to 
require, that something serious should be said in 
their defence. I am no lawyer by profession, 
nor do I pretend to be more deeply read than 
every English gentleman should be in the laws 



of his country. If, therefore, the principles 1 ^ 
maintain are truly constitutional, I shall not 
think myself answered, though I should be con* 
victed of a mistake in terms, or of misapplying 
the language of the law* I speak to the plain ^ 
. understanding of the people, and appeal to their i 
honest, liberal construction of me. 

CJood men, to whom alone I address myself, 
appear to me to consult their piety as little as 
their judgment and experience, when they ad- 
mit the great and essential advantages accruing 
to society from the freedom of the press, yet in- 
dulge themselves in peevish, or passionate, ex- 
clamations against the abuses of it. Betraying 
an unreasonable expectation of benefits, pure and 
entire, from any human institution, they in ef- 
fect arraign the goodness of Providence, and 
confess that they are dissatisfied with the com- 
mon lot of humanity. In the present* instance,, 
they really create to their own minds, or greatly 
exaggerate, the evil they complain of. The 
laws of England provide as effectually as any 
liuman laws can do, for the protection of the- 
subjeci, in his reputation, as well as in his per- 
son and property- If the characters of private i 
men are insulted, or injured, a double remedy is ) 
6fentothemyhyactimajid indictment If, through ' 



ilidoleAcei fakt shjftEie, or indiffereiice, they Mil 
w>t appeal to the laws of their country, they fail 
i4 theipduty to society, aiwl are ui\just to them- 
selves. If, from an unwarrantable distrust of 
die integrity of juries, they would wish to ob- 
tain justice by any mode of proceeding more , 
summary than, a trial hy their peers, I do not 
scrapie to affirm, that they arc in effect greater 
eoemies to themselves than to the libeller they^ 
prosecute^ 

With regard to strictures upon the characters 
x)f men in office, and the measures of government, 
the case is a little different A considerable lati^ 
I tude must be allowed in the discussion of public* 
) affairs, or the liberty of the press will be of no 
i benefit to society. As the indulgence of private 
malice and petsonal slander should be checked 
and resisted by every legal means, so a constant. 
^ examination into the characters and conduct of 
ministers^and magistrates should be equally pro- 
moted and encouraged. They, who conceivo 
that our newspapers are no restraint upon bad 
men, or impediment to the execution of bad 
measures, know nothing of this country. In that 
state of abandoned servility and prostitution, to 
which the undue influence of the qrown has re- 
d^ped the other branches of the legifiilatur^ om, 
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qanUtef aad magistrates have in reality litd*. 
p^nisl^n^Qt to £$ar, afid few difficulties to oont 
tead Wf tiff beyond the censure of the press, a^ivt "^ 
the sjMiit of ^esistanqe which it exci^s among 
^l)e people. Wlnle this censorial power is main-r 
taiilfsd^ to spea)( in the words of a most ing^iouf 
fof^igfipr, both minister and magistrate is pooH ^ 
pdled, in almost every instance, tQ iphoose bot - 
twef^n hi$ duty and his reputation. A dilenup^ef 
^fs kind perpetually before him, will not indeed 
work ^ miracle i^pon his h(|art| but it wili,^sured^ 
lyi operate, in some degree, upon his conducj^ 
4t all events, these are not times to admit of any 
relaxation in the little 4i^ipline we hav^ left 

Bijit it is alleged, that tlie Upentiousness of th^ 
press is carried beyond all bounds of decency and 
truth; fhat our excellent ministers ar^^ gontinu-* 
^}ly exposed tp the public hatred or derision; 
that, in prosecutions for libels on government, 
juries ar^p partial to the popular side; and th.at» 
in th^ most flagrant cases, a verdict cannot be 
obtainecl for the king. If the premises werci 
admitted, I should deny the conclusion. It is 
not tirue, that the temper of the times has in ge- 
neral, an undqe iniSiu^nce over the conduct o^ 
jvuies. On the contrary, many signal ipst^ncef^ 
may be produced of verdicts returned for the kin^ 



When the inclinatiohs of the people led strongly 
to an undistinguished opposition to gdvcmment 
Witness the cases of Mr. Wilkes and Mv. Almon. 
In the late prosecutions of the printers of ray ad- 
dress to a great personage, the juries were never 
fairly dealt with. Lord Chief Justice Mansfield,, 
conscious that the paper in question contained 
po treasonable or libellous matter, and that the 
severest parts of it, however painful to the king, 
or offensive to his servants, were strictly true, 
would fain have restricted the jury to the find- 
ing of special fticts, which, as to guilty or not 
guilty^ were merely indifferent. This particular 
motive, combined with his general purpose to 
contract the power of juries, will account for the 
charge he delivered in Woodfall's trial. He told 
> the jury^ in so many words, that they had nothing 
to determine, except the fact of printing and 
publishing, and whether or no the blanks, or iwtt- 
endoesy were properly filled up in the information; 
but that, whether the defendant had committdJf 
a crime or not was no matter of consideration to 
twelve men, who, yet upon their oaths, were to 
pronounce their peer guilty, or not guilty. When 
we hear such nonsense delivered from thebencb^ 
and find it supported by a laboured train of so- 
pbistry, which a plain understanding is^ unable to 



follow, aiid which oaunleamed jujy, hbw6ver it 
ixay shock their readony cannot he supposed qua* 
Kfied tp refute, can it be wondered, that they 
should reluim a verdict, perplexed, absurd, or im^^ 
perfect? Lord ManslSeld has not yet explained 
lo the world, why he accepted of averdict, which 
the court afterwards set aside as illegal; and 
wbicih, as it took ho nol^e of the inuehdoes, did 
not even correspond with his own charge. If hp 
had known his duty, he should have sent the 
jnry back. I speak advisedly, and am well assu- 
red, that no lawyer of character in Westminster- 
hall will contradict me. To show the falsehood 
of Lord Mansfield's doctrine, it is not necessary 
to enter into the merits of the paper which, pro- 
duced the trial. If every line of it were treaf- 
son, his charge to the jury would still be false, 
absurd, illegal, and unconstitutional. If. I sta- 
ted the merits of my letter to the king, I should 
imitate, Lord Mansfield* and travel out of the 

7 * Tfae following quotation, from a speech delivered by Lord 
Chatbam oi\ the llih of December, 1770, is taken with exact- 
ness. The reader will find It curious in itself, aud very fit to be 
inserted here. . " My lords, the verdict given in Woodfall's 
trials was guilty of printing and publishing only; upon which 
two motions were made in court; pne, in arrest of judgment, 
by the defendant's counsel, grounded upon the ambiguity of 
ibe verdict; the cfther by the counsel for the crown, for a 
• ■ b ' ■ ' '■ 



record. When law and reason speak jilaiftly, wd^ 
do not want authority to direct our understdiid:^ 
ings. Yet, for the honour qf the profession, I 
am content to oppose one lawyer to another; 
especially ,when it happens, that the king's attor* 
ney general has virtually disclaimed the doctitne 
by which the chief justice meant to insure stic- 
cess to the prosecution. The opinion of the 

ruk up^n tbe defendant, to show cause why flie terdict should 
not be entered up according fo the leg^l hnpoit of tbe words. 
On both motions a rule was granted, and soon after the mat- 
ter was argued before the court of King's Bench. The noble 
jodge, when he delivered the opinion of the conrt upon the 
irerdicty went regularly through the whole of the proceedings 
iit Nisi Prim, as well the evidence that had been ^ven; aa 
his own charge to the jury. This proceeding would have been 
'very proper, had a motion been made of either side for a new 
4rittl; because either a verdict given contraity.to evideneey or an 
improper charge by the judge at Nisi PrinB, is held to be a suf- 
ficient ground for granting a new trial. But when a motion is 
made in arrest of judgment, or for establishing the verdict by 
entering it up according to the legal import of the words, it 
must be on the ground of something appearing on the fiice of 
the record ; a^d the court, in considering whether the verdict 
shall be established or not, are so confined to the record, that 
they cannot take notice of any thing that does not appear on 
tbe face of it; in the legal phrase, they cannot travel out of 

j the record. The noble judge did travel out of the record; and 
I affirm, that his discourse was irregular, extnyudicial, and un- 
precedented. His apparent motive for doing what he knew to 

; be wrong was, that he might have an opportunity of telliog the 

! public extrajudicially, that the other three judges concurred in 

^ the doctrine laid down iu his charge.*^ 
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plaintiiTa counselt however it may be otherwise 
insignificant, is weighty in the scale df the de^ 
fendant My Lord Chief Justice de Grey, who 
filed the information es officio, is directly with me. 
If he bad concurred in Lord Mansfield's doctrine, 
the trial must have been a very shot t one. The 
facts were either admitted by Mr« Woodfall's coun^ 
sel, or easily proved to the satisfaction of the 
jury. But Mr. de Grey, far from thinking he 
should acquit himself of his duty by barely pro* 
ving the factjS) entered largely, and I confess 
not without ability, into the demerits of the pa- 
per, which he called a seditious libel He dwelt 
but light upon those points, which, according 
to Lord Mansfield, were the only matter of con- 
sideration to the jury. The criminal intent, the ^ 
libellous matter, the pernicious tendency of the 
paper itself, were the topics on which he pririci-r 
pally insisted, and of which> for more than an 
hour, he tortured his faculties to convihcie the 
jiiry^ If he agreed in opinion with Lord Mans- 
field, his discourse was impertinent^ ridiculous, , 
and unreasonable. But, understanding the law 
as I do, what he said was ^X least consistent, aiad 
to the purpose. 

If any honest man should still be inclined to 
leave the construction of libels to the court, I 
would intreat him to consider what a dreadful 
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com{)licatio« of harddiips he imposes upcm hitt 
fellow subjects. In the first place, the prose-* 
cution eoittmcnces by infi^matian of an officer 
of the crown, not by the regular constitutional 
mode of indicimmf before a grand jury. As the 
fact is usually admitted, or, in general, can easily 
be proved, the office of the petty jury is nuga- 
tory. The court then judges of the nature and 
extent of the ofFctice, and determines adarbitrium 
the quantum of the punishment, from a small 
fine to a: heavy one, to repeated whipping, to 
pillory, and unlimited imprisonment. Cutting 
off ears and noses might still be inflicted by a 
resolute judge; but I will bie candid enough to 
. suppose, that penalties, so apparently shocking t6 
^humanity, would not be hazarded in these times. 
In all other criminal prosecutions, the jury de* 
cides upon the fact and the crime in one word i 
and the court pronounces a certain sentence, 
which is the sentence of the law, not of the 
judge- If Lord Mansfield's doctrine be received^ 
the jury muit either find a verdict of acquittal, 
contrary to evidence^ which, I can conceive, 
might be done by very conscientious men, ra- 
ther than trust a fellow-creature to. Lord Mans;- 
fifcld's mercy; or they must leave to the court 
two offices, never, but in this instance ^united, of 
jgndingr guilty, and awarding punishment. : « 



But, says this honest lord chief justice, " If 
the paper be not criminal, the defendant, though 
found guilty by his peers, is in no danger, for 
he may move the court in arrest of judgment/* 
True, my good lord, but who is to determine 
iipdn the motion? Is not the court still to de- 
cide^ Ivhether judgment shall be entered up or 
not? and is not the defendant this way as effec- 
tually deprived of judgment: by his peers, as if 
he were tried in a court of civil law, or in the 
chambers of the im^uisitioh ? It is you, my lord, 
who thtin try the crime, not the jury* As to the 
probable effect of the motion in arrest of judg- 
ment, I shall only observe, that no reasonatble 
man would be so eagen to possess himself of the 
invidious power of inflicting punishment, If he 
were not predetermined to make use of it 

Again : — Wt are told that judge and jury have 
a distinct office ;— that the jury is to find the 
fact, and the judge to deliver the law. Dejure 
tespondmt judicesy de facto jurati. The dictum is 
true, though not in the sense given to it by Lord 
Mansfield. The jury are undoubtedly to deter- 
mine the. fact, that is, whether the defendant did 
^r did not commit the crime charged against 
liitov Tbe judge pronounces thd sentence aor 
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nexed by law to that fact so found ; and if, in the 
course of the trial, any question of law arises, 
both the counsel and the jury must, of necessity, 
appeal to the judge, and leave it to his decision* 
An exceptwri^ or plea in bar^ may be allowed by 
the court ; but, when issue is joined, and the jury 
have received their charge, it is not possible, in 

' the nature of things, for them to separate the 
law from the fact, unless they think proper to 

^ return a special verdict. 

It has also been alleged, that, although a com- 
mon jury are sufficient to determine a plain mat- 
ter of fact, they are not qualified to comprehend 
the meaning, or to judge of the tendency of a 
seditious libel. In answer to this objection, 
(which, if well founded, would prove nothing as 
to the strict right of returning a general verdict,) 
I might safely deny the truth of the assertion. 
Englishmen of that rank, from which juries are 

/ usually taken, are not so illiterate as (to serve a 

) particular purpose) they are now represented. 
Or, admitting the fact, let a special jury be sum- 

^ moned in all cases of difficulty and importance, 
and the objection is removed. But the truth is, 
that if a paper, supposed to be a libel upon 

^ jgovernnient, be so obscurely worded, that twelve 



^omtiioxi men cannot possibly see the seditious 
meaning and tendency of it^ it is in effect no libel. 
It c^inot inflame the minds of the people, nor ^ 
alienate their affections from government; for 
they no more understand what it means, than if it 
were published in a language unknown to them. 

Upon the whole matter, it appears, to my un- 
derstanding, clear beyond a doubt, that if, in any 
future prosecution for a seditious libel, the jury 
should bring in a verdict of acquittal not war- 
ranted by the evidence, it will be owing to the 
false and absurd doctrines laid down by Lord 
Mansfield. Disgusted at the odious artifices made 
use of by the judge to mislead and perplex them^ 
guarded against his sophistry, and convinced of 
the falsehood of his assertions, they may perhaps 
determine to thwart his detestable pupose, and 
defeat him at any rate. To him at least they 
will do substantial justice. Whereas, if the 
whole charge laid in the information be fairly and 
honestly submitted to the jury, there is no reason 
whatsoever to presume, that twelve men, upoiH 
their oaths, will not decide impartially between 
the king and the defendant. The numerous in-, 
stances, in our state-trials, of verdicts recovered 
for the king, sufffciently refute the false and scan-^ 
daloiis imputations thrown by the abettors of 
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Lord Maniffield upon the integrity of j«ne»;f^ 
But ev^n adinitting the suppositious that in l&mM 
of universal di^Oontent, arising from the fiiotori- 
ous mal*a4iuinistratiou of public affairs^ a sedir 
tioijs writer should escape punishment, it makes 
nothing agaiust my general argument. Ifj\xne§ 
are fallible^ to what, other tribunal shall we ap- 
peal?. If juries cannot safely be trusted^ shall we 
unite the offices of judge and jury^ so wisely 
divided by the con$titution, and trust implicitly 
{ to Lord Mansfield? Are the judges of th6 court 
of King's Bench more likely to be unbittsaedaxid 
impartial^ thaii twelve yeomen, biu:g^isteSi Jor 
gpntlemcni takeii indifferently from the CQuntry 
ft lairge? Qr^ in $hort, shall there be^o decision^ 
until we have iti^stituted a tribunal, from which 
no possible abuse or inconyeuience whatsoever 
can arise?— rif I am not grossly njistakeu, these 
questions carry a decisive answer along with 
them-. 

, Having clewed the freedom of the presS'from 
9, restraint equally unnecessary and iltegal^ I re- 
turn to the use which has been miade. of it in the 
present publication. 

: National reflections, I confess, are not justified 
ill theory, uor upon any general printsiplea. To 
know bow well they ate deserved^ and how ju&tly 



'Ihey. liAVe bectni appli^, w^ must tave the evl- 
^^6t of facts befi>i!e us. WeinuBt he oonvep- 
i*aiit With the Scots in priyate life, and observe 
their priaciples of acting to us and to each other; ^ 
the characteristic prudence, the. selfish nation^ 
jality, the indefatigable smile, the persevering assi- 
duity, the everlasting proftssion of a discreet and 
moderate resentment. If the instance Ivere not 
too important for an experiment, it might ndtbe 
amiss to confide a little in their integrity. Witb- 
f>ut any abstract reasoning upon^ causes and 
efibcts, we sliall soon be convinced by expe- 
rienoe, tliat theScots^transplantedfrom their owm 
country, are always a distinct and separate liody 
from the people who receive them* In other 
settlement^ they only love themselves; in Eng- 
land, they cordially love themselves, and as coi> 
dially hate their neighboursw For the remainder 
of their good qualities, I must appeal to the 
jpcader's obaervation^ unless he will accept of my 
Lord Barringtonfs authority. In a letter to the 
late Lord Melcombe, published by Mr. Lee, he 
expresses himself with a troth and accuracy not 
very connnon in his lordship's lucubrations: 
*' And Cockbum, like inost of his countrymeir, ^ 
is as abject to those above him, as he is insolent 
to those below him.'* I am far from meaning 
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to impeach the articles of the Union. If the true 
spirit of those articles were religiously adhered 
to, we should not see such a multitude of Scotch 
commoners in the Lower House, as representatives 
of English boroughs, while not a single Scotch 
borough is ever represented by an Englishman. 
We should not see English peerages given to 
Scotch ladies, or to the elder sons of Scotch peers, 
and the number of sixteen doubled and trebled 
by a. scandalous- evasion of the Act of Union. 
If it should ever be thought advisable to dissolve 
an act, the violation or observance of which is 
invariably directed by the advantage and interest 
of the Scots, I shall say, very sincerely, with Sir 
Edward Coke *, " When poor England stood 
^lone, and had not the access of another king- 
dom, and yet had more and as potent enemies 
as it now hath, yet the king of England pre- 
vailed." . . 

Some opinion may now be expected from me, 
upon.a point of equal delicacy to the writer, and 
hazard to the printer. When the character of 
the chief magistrate is in question^ more must 
be. understood than may safely be expressed. If 
^t be really a part of our constitution, and not a 

* Parliamentary History, vol. ii, p. 400. 
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mere dictum of the law, that the king can do no 
wrong, it is not the only instance, in the wisest 
of human institutions, where theory is at variance 
with practice. That the sovereign of this coun* 
try is not amenable to any form of trial known 
to the laws is unquestionable. But exemption 
from punishment is a singular privilege annexed 
to the royal character, and no way exdudes the 
possibility of deserving it How long, and to 
what extent, a king of England may be protect- 
ed by the forms, when he violates the spirit of 
the constitution, deserves to be considered. A 
mistake in this matter proved fatal to Charles 
and his son. For my own part, far from think- ^ 
ittg that the king can do no wrong, far from suf- 
fering myself to be deterred or imposed upon by 
the language of forms, in opposition to the sub- 
stantial evidence of truth, if it wer^ my misfor- 
tune to live under the inauspicious reign of a 
prince, whose whole life was employed in one 
base, contemptible struggle with the free spirit 
of his people, or in the detestable endeavour to 
corrupt their moral principles, I would not scruple 
to declare to him, " Sir, you alone are author 
of the greatest wrong to your subjects and to 
yourself. Instead of reigning in the hearts of 
your people,, ini|tead of commanding their lives 



atid fortunes through the medium of their affec*. 
tions, has not the strength of the crown, whe- 
ther influence or prerogative, been uniformly ex- 
erted, for eleven years together, to support a Mir- 
10 w, pitiful system of government, which defeats 
itself; and answers no one purpose of real power, 
|>rofit, or "personal satisfaction, to you? With the 
greatest unappropriated revenue of any prince in 
. Europe, have we not seen you reduced to such 
vile and sordid distresses, as would have conductr 
itd any other man to a prison? With a great mi* 
Mtary, and the greatest naval power in the known 
world, have not foreign nations repeatedly in- 
sulted you with impunity ? Is it not notoriousi 
that the vast revenues, extorted from the labour 
and indttstry of your subjects, and given you to 
do honour to yourself and to the nation, are dis- 
sipated in corrupting their representatives ? Are 
you a prince of the House of Hanover, sind do 
you exclude all the leading Whig families from 
your councils? Do you profess to govern accord- 
ing to law ; and is it consistent with that profes-r 
sion, to impart your confidence and affection to 
those men only, who, though now perhaps de-- 
Cached from the desperate cause of the Pretender, 
are marked, in this country by an hereditary at- 
tachment to high and arbitrary principles of gr>- 
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v#rameiit? Are yo4 so infktuated as to take the 
sense of your people from the representation of 
ministers, or from the shouts of a mob, notori*» 
ously hired to surround your coach, or stationed 
at a theatre? And if you kre, in reality, that pub-^ 
lie man, that king, that magistrate, which these 
questions suppose you to be, is* it any answer t6 
your people, to say, That among your domestics 
you are good-humoured ; that to one lady yoii 
are faithful, that to your children you are indul- 
gent? Sir, the man who addresses you in these 
terms is your best friend. lie would willingly 
hazard his life in defence of your title to tht 
crown ; and, if power be your object, will still *" 
show you how possible it is for a king of Eng- 
land, by the noblest means, to be the most abso- 
lute prince in Europe. You have no enemies, -^ 
Sir, but those who persuade you to aim at power, 
without right, aiid who think it flattery to tell | 
you, that the character of king dissolves the na- I 
tural relation between guilt and punishment** f 

I cannot conceive that there is a heart so cal- 
lous, or an understanding so depraved, as to at^ 
tend to a discourse of this nature, and not to feel 
the force of it. But where is the man, among 
those who have access to the closet, resolute and 
honest enough to deliver it? The liberty of the 1 
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press is our only resource. It will commaml an 
audience, when every honest man in the king« 
^ dom is excluded. This glorious privilege may be 
a security to the king, as well as a resource to 
his people. Had there been no Star-Chamber, 
there would have been no rebellion against 
Charles the First. The constant censure and ad- 
monition of the press would have corrected his 
conduct, prevented a civil war, and saved him 
from an ignominious death. I am no friend to 
the doctrine of precedents, exclusive of right; 
though laMTyers often tell us, that whatever has 
been once done, may lawfully be done again. 

Ishall conclude this preface with a quotation, 
applicable to the subject, from a foreign writer*, 
whose essay on the English constitution I beg 
leave to recommend to the public, as a perform* 
ance deep, solid, and ingenious. 

" In short, whoeyer considers what it is that 
constitutes the moving principle of what we call 
great affairs, and the invincible sensibility of man 
to the opinion of his fellow-creatures, will not 
hesitate to affirm, that if it were possible for the 
liberty of the press to exist in a despotic govern- 
ment, and (what is not less difficult) for it to exist 

* Monsieur de Lolme. 
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without changing^ the constitution, this liberty 
of the press would alone form a counterpoise to 
the power of the prince. K, for example, in an 
empire of the East, a sanctuary could be found, 
which, rendered respectable by the ancient reli- 
gion of the people, might insure safety to those 
who should bring thither their observations of 
any kind ; and that, from thence, printed papers 
should issue, which, under a certain seal, might 
be equally respected ; and which, in their daily 
appearance should examine and freely discuss the 
conduct of the cadis, the bashaws, the vizir, the 
divan, and the sultan himself; that would intro* 
duce immediately some degree of liberty.** 
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ADDRESSED TO 

THM FEINTER OF THE FUBUC JDVMRTISER. 

SIB, Jumaiy tU tT69. 

Xh £ submissipn of a free people to the execu^ 
tive authority of government, is no more than a com- 
pUaQce with laws, which they themselves have enacted. 
While the national honour is firmly maintained abroa<}', 
and while justice is impartially administered at hbme, 
the obedience of the subject will be voluntary, cheer- 
ful, and I might almost say, unlimited. . A genefous na- 
tion is grateful, even for the preservation of its rights, 
4md willingly extends the respect due to the office of a 
•good prinoe into an affection for his person. Loyahy, 
in the: heart and understanding of an Englishman, is a 
rational attachment to the guardian of the laws. Pre- 
judices apd passion have sometimes carried it to a cri- 
^iu^ length; and, whatever foreigners may imagine, 
we kaow that Englishmen have erred as mu<^ in amis* 

A 



taken z6al for particolar persons and families, as tbey 
ever did in defence of what they thought most dear and 
interesting to themselves. 

It naturally fills us with resentment, to see such a 
temper insulted and abused. In reading the history of 
a free people, whose rights have been invaded, we are 
interested in their cause. Our own feelings tdl us how 
they ought to have submitted, and at what moment 
it would have been treachery to themselves not to 
have resisted. How much warmer will be our resent- 
ment, if experience should bring the fatal example 
home to ourselves. 

The situation of this country is alarming enough to 
rouse the attention of every man, who pretends to a 
concern for the public welfare. Appearances justify 
suspicion ; and when the safety of a nation is at stake, 
suspicion is a* just ground of inquiry. Let us enter 
into it with candour and decency. Respect is due to 
the station of ministers; and, if a resolution must at 
last be taken, there is none so likely to be supported 
with firmness, as that which has been: a^pted with 
moderation. 

. The min or pirospei*ity of a state depends so nmck 
upon the admioistratioa of its govemmeM, tjiat, to be 
actiuainted with the merit of a ministry, weoced only 
observe the condition of the people, if ws see them 
obedient to the laws, piosperoits in their iadiistiy^ united 
At h(Mne, and respected abroad, we may ivasonaUy pre- 
flame> that their affajcai ape conducted by men of expe^ 
rieoce,. abilities, and virtne% li^ on< the coDtraiy, we see 
an uuiversalspuitof distrust and dissatisfiKctionVarajnd 
decay .of trade, dissensions in all parts of the empire, 
and $, total loss of respect in the eyes of fcireign powem, 
me may. proniDiioce,. without hesitation, that ^govertt^^ 
mient of that ooontry is weak, distracted, and e«r#upf • 



Tbt mulutiidei in ril couBlries, are padient to a certaia 
point. Ill usage may rouse their indignatioDy and harrj 
tliem into excesses; but the original fault ts in goTern- 
ment. Periiaps there never wi^ an instance of a change, 
in the circumstances and temper of a whole nation, so 
sodden anr^ efittraordinary as that which the u^iseonduct 
of misiisartPi^ki^^, within these few years, produced in 
Gieat Sritain. * - When oar gracious sovereign ascended 
the throne, we were a flourishing and a contented peo* 
fie. If the personal virtues of a king could have insv« 
red the happiness of his subjects, the scene could not 
have altered so entirely as it has done. The idea of 
uniting all parties, of trying all characters, and distri* 
butii^ the offices of state by rotation, was gracious and 
benevolent to an extreme, though it has not yet pro* 
dnced the many salutary effects which were intended 
liy it. To say il|^ing of the wisdom of sach a plan, it, 
undonlbtedly, arose from an unbounded goodness of 
heart, in which foUy had no share. It was not a capri* ^ 
cioBS partiality to new faces : it wa» not a natural turn 
for low intrigue; nor was it the treacherous amusement 
of double and triple negociations. No, sir, it arose from 
a continued anxiety, in the purest of all possible hehns, 
for the general welfare. Unfortunately for us, the event 
has not been answerable to ^he design. After a rapid ^ 
fmeeeMon of changes, we are reduced to that state, y 
which hardly any change can mend. Yet, there is no 
extremity of distress, which, of itself, ought to reduce 
a great nation to despair. It is not the disorder, but 
(the physician; it is not a casual concnrrenoe of calami- 
tous circumstances ; it is the pernicious hand of govem- 
meiitwbioh alone can make a whole people desperate. 
' Without much political sagacity, or any extraordi- 
nary depth of observation, we need only mark how the 
principal departments of the state are bestowed/ and 



look no farther for the true cause of every Buachief that 
befals us. 

The * finances of a nailiohi sinking under its debu* 
and expencesi are committed to a young nobleman al- 
ready ruined by play. Introduced to act under the 
auspices of Lord Chatham^ and left at the bead of af- 
fairs by that nobleman's retreat, he beeami^minister by 
accident; but> deserting the principles and professions 
which gave him a moment's popularity, we see him, from 
every honourable engagement to the public, an apos- 
tate by design. As for business, the world yet knows 
nothing of his talents or resolution; unless a wayward, 
wavering inconsistency be a mark of genius, and caprice 
a demonstration of spirit. . It may be said, perhaps, that 
it is his' grace's province, as surely it is his passion, 
rath^ to distribute than to save the public money; and 
that, while Lord North is* cbancellorjDf the exchequer, 
the first lord of the treasury may.be as thoughtless and 
extravagant as he pleases. I hope, however> he will 
not rely too much on the fertility of Lord North's genius 
for finance. His lordship is yet to give us the first 
proof of his abilities: it may be candid to suppose, that 
he baa hitherto voluntarily concealed his talents^ in- 
tending,, perhaps, to astonish the world when we least 
y expect it, with a knowledge of trade, a choice of expe- 
dients, and a depth of resources, equal to the necessi- 
ties, and far beyond the hopes, of his country. He 
must now Vxert the whole power of his capacity, if he 

* The Duke of Grafton took tUeK>ffi<e of secretary of state, witk 
an engagement to support the Marquis of Bockingham's admini^ 
tration. He resignecl, however, in a little time, under pretence 
that he could not act without Lord Chatham, nor bear to see 
Mr Wilkes abandoned; but that, under Lord Chatham, he would 
act in any office. This was the signal of Lord Rockingham's dis- 
/ mission. When Lord Chatham came in, the duke got possession 
f of the treasury. Reader, mark the consequence! 



vottld wi^ u« U> forget, thai, siace he has been in office, 
no plan has been formed, no system adhered to, nor Any 
one important measure adopted for the relief of pnblic 
credit. If his plan for the service of the current year 
be not irrevocably fixed on, let me warn him to think 
seriously of consequences, before he ventures to in- 
crease the ffublic debt. Outraged and oppressed as we 
are, this nation will not bear, after a six years peace, to 
see new millions borrowefd, without an eventual dimi- 
nution of debt, or reduction of interest. The attempt 
might rouse a spirit of resentment, which might reach 
beyond the sacrifice of a minister. As to the debt up- 
on the civil list, the people of England expect that it 
will not be paid without a strict inquiry how it was in- 
curred. If it must be paid by parliament, let me advise 
the chancellor of the exchequer to think of some better 
expedient than a lottery. To support an expensive war, 
or in circumstances of absolute necessity, a lottery may 
perhaps be allowable; but, besides that it is at all times 
the very worst way of raising money upon the peo|i^, 
I think it ill becomes the royal dignity to have the debts 
of a king provided for, like the repairs of a <;ountry ^ 
bridge, or a decayed hospital. The management of 
the king^s affairs in the House of Commons cannot be 
more disgraced than it has been. A ♦ leading minister ^ 
repeatedly called down for absolute ignorance ; rid^'* 
lous motions ridiculously withdrawn; deliberate plws 
disconcerted, and a week's preparation of ^aceful ora- 
tory lost in a moment, give us some, though not ade- 
quate, idea of Lor^ North's parliamentary. abilities and 
influence. Yet, before he h^td the misfortune of being 
chancellor of the eicchequer, he was neither an object 

♦ This bappene4 freqifljptly to poor Lord North. 
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of d^iisioa to his enemiesjt nor of melancholy pkj to 
his friends. 

A series of inconsistent measures has alienated the co- 
lonies from their doty as subjects, and from their natu- 
ral affection to their common country. When Mr. 
Grenville was placed at the head of the treasury, he 
felt the impossibility of Great Britain's supporting such 
an establishment as her former successes had made 
indispensable, and at the same time of giving any 
sensible relief to foreign trade, and to the weight of the 
public debt. He thought it equitable, that those parts 
of the empire, which had benefited most by the ex?- 
pences of the war, should contribute something to the 
expences of the peace; and he had no doubt of th^ 
constitutional right vested in parliament to raise the 
contribution. But, unfortunately for his country, Mr. 
Grenville was at any rate to be distressed because he was 
minister, and Mr. Pitt* and Lord Camden were to be 
the patrons of America, because they were in opposi- 
tion. Their declaration gave spirit and argument to 
the colonies ; and while, perhaps, they meant no more 
than the ruin of a minister, they,in effect, divided one 
half of the empire from the other. 

Under one administration,the stampt-act is made; un- 
der the second it is repealed; under the third, in spite of 
all experience, a new mode of taxing the colonies is in* 
vented, and a question revived which ought to have 
been buried in oblivion. ^In these circumstances a new 
office is established for the business of the plantations, 
and the Earl of Hillsboroi^gh called forth, at a most cri- 
tical season, to govern America. The choice at least 
announced to us a man of superior capacity and know- 

♦ Yet Junius has been called the partizan of Lord Chatham! 



kAgt* WhedMff he lie so or nol^ Jet kts dispatqbes, as 
far as they have appeared, let his measures, as far as 
they haTe ofecatod, determiae for him. In the forJBer, ^ 
irehaiw seeo stffo«^ assertums'witboui proof, decla* ' 
laniion without ai^gmaeiit, and violent censures withom 
dignity or oaoderation ; bat neither corr^taess in the 
joonposition, oor jadgmewtin the design. As for his 
Bieascires, let it he remembered, thai he was called upon 
to conciliate and unite ; and that, when he entered into 
ofice, the most refraotoiy <tf the colotties wei« siiU dis^ 
posed to pisoceed by ihfi conatitulionai methods of pe* 
ttiioB and lemoDSikrance. Siooe that period, they have ' 
been driv^i iirto exeesses little short of rebellion. Pe« 
titions have been hindered from reaching the throne; 
and the continaanoe of one. of the principdi assemblies 
vested npon an arbitrary oondatkm''*; which, consid«rr 
ing the temper they were in, it was imposi^bk they 
should coaiply with^ and which would have availed nor- 
thing as to the general question, if it had been complied 
Widi« So violent, and I believe I may call it so uttcoa«- 
aiitutional, an exerUAm of the prerogative, to say no«> 
thing of the weak tnj udicious terms in which it was conr 
veyed, gives us as hnmble an opinion of his lordship's 
(sapaoity, as it does of his temper and moderation. 
While we are at peace with other nations, our military 
force Biay perhaps be spared to support the Eari of 
Hillsboroagh^s measures in America. Whenever that 
force shall be necessarily withdrawn or diminished, the 
dismission of such a minister will neither console us for 
his imprud^ice, nor remove the settled resentment of a 
people, who, complaining of an act of the legislature, 
are outraged by an unwarrantable stretch of prerogative,- 

* That they should rctrsct oae of their resolutions, and erase 
the entiy of it. 



and) sirpporting tbetr daims by arguiueai^ are iasiiited 
with declamation. 

Drawing Ic^s would be a prudent and reasonabie ipe-t 
ibod of appointing the officers of state, compared to a 
late disposition of the secvetaury's office* Lord :Rodii»* 
ford was acqi^ainted with the affairs and temper of the 
s&utbern tourts : Lord Weymouth was equally qualified 
for either department*. By what onaecountable ca» 
price has it happened, that dae latter, who pretends to 
no experience whatsoever, is removed to the most im-* 
portant of the two departments, and the former by ffe* 
ference placed in an office where his experience can be 
of no use to him i Lord Weymouth had distinguished 
himself in his first employment by aspirited, if not judi<« 
cious conduct. He had animated the civil magistrate 
beyond the tone of civil authority, and had directed tlK 
operations of the army to more than military execution* 
Recovered from the errors of his youth, from the ^is« 
traction of play, and the bewitching smiles ofBurgun-^ 
dy, behold him exerting the whole strength of his clears 
unclouded faculties in the servioe of the crown. It was 
not the heat of midnight excesses, nor ignorance of the 
laws, nor the . furious spirit of the house of Bedford: 
No, sir, when this. respectable minister interposed his 
authority between the magistrate and the people, and 
signed the mandate, on which, for aught he knew, the 
lives of thousands depended, he did it from the delibe- 
rate motion of his hearty supported by the best of hit 
judgment. 

It has lately been a fashion to pay a complrment to 



* It was pretended, that the Earl of Rochford, while ambassa^ 
dor in France, had quarrelled with the Duke of Choiseuil; and that 
therefore he was appointed to the northern department^ out of com- 
pliment to the French minister. 



the brayery and generosity of4he commander in chief*, 
at the expenoe of his ondcrstandtng. They, 'who love 
him least, make no question of his ooorage, while his 
fiiends dwell chiefly on the facility of his disposition; 
Admitting him to be as brave as a total absence of all 
feeling and reflection can make him, let us see what 
sort of merit he derives from the remainder of bis cha* 
racter. If it be goMtosity to accumulate in bis own per« 
soa and family a number of lucrative employments; to 
provide at the public expence, for every creature that 
bears the name of Manner8;and,neglectingtberoeritand 
services of the rest of the army, to heap promotions upon 
hk favourites and dependents; the present commander 
in chief is the most generous man alive. Nature has 
been sparing of her gifts to this noble lord; but where 
birth and fortune are united, we expect the noble piide 
and independence of a man of spirit, not the servile 
humiliating complaisance of a courtier. As to tbe 
goodness of his heart, if a proof of it be taken from th^ 
facility of never refusing, what conclusion shall we draw 
from the indecency of never performing? And if the 
discipline of the army bciin any degree«preserved» what 
thaaks are due to a man, whose cares, notoriously con* 
finedto filling up vacancie8,-have degraded the office of. 
commander in chief into a broker of commissions? 

With respect to the navy, I shall only say, that this 
country is so highly indebted to Sir Edward Hawke, 
that no expence should be spared to secure to him an 
honourable and affluent retreat; 

Tbe pure and impartial administration of ju^iee is, y^ 
perhaps, tbe firmest bond to secure a cheerful Hubmis- ( 
sion of tbe people, and to engage their affections to go* { 
/vernment. It is not sofficient that. questions of .private 

* Th« Iste liord Granby. 
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right or wrong are justlj dedied, nor that judges an 
superior to the vileaess of pecuniary corraptioQ. Jef* 
feries himselfy when the conrt had no inteiegt, was an 
upright judge. A court of justice may be aat^ect ito 
another sort of bias more important and pernicious^ as 
it reaches beyond the interest of individuals, aad affects 
the whole community. A judge, under the influence 
of goTemment, may be honest enough in the decision 
of private causes, yet a traitor to the public. When • 
victim is marked out by ^e ministry, this j«dge wi]| 
offer himself to perform the sacrifice. He wiU act 
scruple to prostitute his dignity, and betray the sanc*- 
tity of his office, whenever an arbitrary point is to be 
carried for government, or the resentment of a comrt 

^ to be gratified. 

These principles and proceedings, odious and con- 
temptibie as they are, in effect are no less injudicious. 
A wise and generous people are roused by every ap^ 
pearance of oppressive unconstitutional measures, whe^ 
ther those measures are supported only by the power of 
government, or masked under the fiDrms of a court of 
justice. Prudence and self-preservation will oblige the 
most moderate dispositions to make common cause, 
even with a man whose conduct they censure, if they 
see him persecuted in a way which the real spirit of 
the laws will not jusUfy. The facts, on which these 
remarks are founded, are too notorious to require an 
application. 

This, sir, is the detail. In one view, behold a nation 
overwhelmed wid>debt; her revenues wasted ; her trade 
declining; the affections of her colonies* alienated; 
the duty of the magistrate transferred ^to the soldiery; 

. a gallant army, which never fought unwilltngiy,but 
against their fellow-subjects, mouldering away for want 
of the direction of a man of common abilities and 
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spirit; aad^ io the l«8t intUnce, the administration of 
justice become odious and suqpeoted to the whole body 
of the people. This deplorable scene admits of bat 
one addition^-— that we are governed by councils^ from 
which a reasonable man can expect no remedy, bat 
poison; no relief, hot death. 

If, by the immediate interpositicHi of Providence, it 
were possible for us to escape a crisis so full of terror 
and despair, posterity will not believe the history of the 
present times. They will either conclude, that our dis« 
tresses wore imaginary, or chat we bad the good fortune 
to be governed by men of acknowledged integrity and 
wisdom : they will not believe it possible, that their an* 
oestors could have survived, or recovered, from so des* 
perate a condition, while a Duke of Crafion was prime 
minister, a Lord North chancellor of the exchequer, a 
Weymouth and a Hillsborough secretaries, of state, a 
Granby, commander in chief, and a Mansfield, chief 
criminal judge of the kingdom. 



Junius. 



LETTER II. 

TO 

TBE PniNTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIB, Jamiary 26, 1769. 

Thb kingdom swarms with such numbers of 
felonious robbers of private character and virtue, that 
no honest or good man is safe; especially as these cow* 
ardly base assassins stab in the dark, withput having 
the courage to sign their real names to dieir malevolent 
and wicked productions. A writer, who signs himself 
Junius, in the <' Public Advertiser,'' of the «lst instant; 



opens the deplorable situation of his couDtry lo a Terf 
affecting manner ; with a pompous parade of his can- 
dour and decency, he tells us, that we see dissensions in 
all parts of the emjAre, an nniyersal spirit of distrust and 
dissatisfaction, and a total loss of respect towards ns in 
the eyes of foreign powers. But this writer, with all 
his boaisted candour, has not told us the real cause of 
the evils he so pathetically enumerates. I shall take 
the liberty to explain the cause for him. Junius, and 
such writers as himself, occasion all the mischief com- 
plained of, by falsely and maliciously traducing the best 
characters in the kingdom. For, when our deluded 
people at home, and foreigners abroad, r«ad die poison* 
ous and inflammatory libels that are daily published with 
inpunity, to vilify those, who are any way distinguished 
by their good qualities and eminent virtues: when they 
£nd no notice taken of, or reply given to, these slander- 
ous tongues and pens, their conclusion is, that both the 
ministers and the nation have been fairly described ; and 
they act accordingly. I think it therefore the duty of 
every good citizen to stand forth, and endeavour to un- 
deceive the public, when the vilest arts are made use of 
to defame and blacken the brightest characters amongst 
us. An eminent author affirms it to be almost as cri- 
minal to hear a worthy man traduced, without attempt- 
ing his justification, as to be the authc^ of the calumny 
against him. For my own part, I think it a sort of 
misprision of treason against society. No man, there- 
fore, who knows Lord Granby, can possibly hear so 
^ood and great a character most vilely abused, without 
a warm and just indignation against this Junius, this 
high-priest of envy, malice, and all uncharitableness, 
who has endeavoured to sacrifice our beloved coni- 
mander in chief at the altars of his homd deities. Nor 
is the injury done to his lordship alone, but to. the whole 
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Oatjoh;^ which may too sooq feel the conteoipt, aod iSoa^ 
sequently the attacks, of our late enemies, if they can 
be ioduced to believe that the person, on whom the 
safety of these kingdoms so much depends, is unequal 
to his high station, and destitute of those qualities which 
form a good general. One would have thought, that 
his lordship's service in the cause of his country, from 
the battle of CuUoden, to his most glorious conclusion 
of the late war, might have entitled him to comtnod 
respect and decency at kast; but this uncandid, inde* 
cent writer has gone so far as to turn one of the most 
amiable men of the age into a stupid, unfeeling, and 
senseless being, possessed indeed of a personal courage, 
but void of those essential qualities which distinguish 
the commander from the common soldier. 

A very long, uninterrupted, impartial, I will add a 
most disinterested friendship with Lord Granby, givey 
me the right to affirm, that all Junius's assctrtions ar« 
false and scandalous/ Lord Granby's courage, though 
of the brightest and most ardent kind, is among the 
lowest of his numerous good qualities; he was formed 
to excel in war, by nature's liberality to bis mind as 
well as person. Educated and instructed by his most 
noble father, and a most spirited as well as excellent 
scholar, the present Bishop of Bangor, he was trained 
to the nicest sense of honour, and to the truest and no* 
blest sort of pride, that of never doing, or suffering, a 
mean action. A sincere love <^nd attachment to his 
king and country, and to their glory, first impelled him 
to the field, where he never gained aught but honour. 
He impaired, through his bounty, his own fortune: for 
his bounty, which this writer would in vain depreciate, 
is founded upon the noblest of the human affections; it 
flows from a heart melting to goodne6S> from the most 
■refined humanity. Can a man, who is described as un* 
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feeUog and roid of reflection, be oonstantlj employed 
IB seeking proper objects on whom to exercise dioee 
glorious virtues of compassion and generosity? The 
distressed officer, the soldier, the widow, the orphan^ 
and a long list besides, kpow that vanity has no share in 
his frequent donations; he gives, because he feels their 
distresses^ Nor has he ever been rapacious with one 
hand, to be bountiful with the other; yet this nncandid 
Junius would insinuate, that the dignity of the com-* 
mander in chief is depraved into the base office of a 
commission-broker; that is. Lord Granby 1>argains for 
the sale of commissions; for it must have this meanings 
if it has any at all. But where is the man living who 
c?an justly charge his lordship with such mean practices? 
Why does not Junius produce him i Junius knows, that 
he hA8 no odier means of wounding this hero, than from 
some missile weapon, shot from an obscure c<M'ner: He 
•eeka^ as all such defamatory writers do, 

■ ■ s pargers voces 
In vulgum ambiguaSf 

to raise suspicion in the minds of the people. But I 
hope that my countrymen will be no lon^sr imposed, 
upon by artful and designing men> or by wretches, who^ 
bankrupts in business, in fame, and in fortune, mean 
nothing more dian to involve this country in the same 
common ruin with themselves. Hem^ it is, that tbey 
are constanly aimirtg their dark, and too often fata^ 
weapons against those, who stand forth as the bulwark 
of our national safety. Lord Granby was tooconspica*- 
ous a mark not to be their object* He is next attacked 
for being unfaithful to his. promises and eng^^ments: 
Where are Junius'a pt oofs i Althou^ I could give aotne 
instaaces, wbero » breach of promise would be a virtue^ 
e^ecially ia.lbe case of those who would petv^sft the 
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<^ii,ttiinispecting monrntsof conviml mirth^ into sly, 
ittaklious applicatioiis for pfeferment or part j-systems, 
and would endeavour to sarprise a good man, who can- 
iftot bear to see any one leave hini dissatisfied, into 
mguarded promises. Lord Granby's attention to his 
own fianrily and relations is called selfish. Had he not 
attended to Aem, when fair imd just opportunities pre- 
sented themselves, I should have thought him unfeding, 
and void of reflection indeed. How are any man's 
firiends or relations to be provided for, but from the 
ii^uettce and protection of the patron ? It is unfair to 
suppose, that Lord Granby^s friends have not as much 
merit as the friends of any other great man : If he is 
generous at the public expence, as Junius invidiously 
eaUa it, the public is at no more expence for bis lordv 
ship's friends, than it would be;if any other set of men 
possessed those offices. The charge is ridiculous! 

The last charge against Lord Granby is of a most se- 
rious and alarming nature indeed* Junius asserts, that 
the army is mouldering away for want of the direction 
of a man of common abilities and spirit. The present 
condition of the army gives the directest lie to his as- 
sertions. It was never upon a more respectable footing 
with regard to discipline, and all the essentials that can 
form good soldiers. Lord Ligohter delr? ered a firm and 
noble palladium of our safeties into Lord Granby's 
hands, who has kept it in the same good order in which 
lie veeei^ed it. The strictest care has been taken to 
£11 up the vaomteominissioiis with soeh gentlemen as 
have tiie glory of their ancestors to support, as well as 
their <ywn, and are doubly bmmd to the cause of their 
king and country, from motives of private property, as 
well as pttblic spirit. The adjutMt-general, who has 
the imfsedttfOe care of the troops after Lc^d Granby, is 
an offioer that would do great honoar in any ^rvice in 
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Europe, for his correct arraBgements, good sense/ and 
discernment^ upon all occasions, and for a punctuality 
and precision which give the most entire satisfaction to 
all who are obliged to consult him. The reviewing ge- 
nerals, who inspect the army twice a-year, have been 
selected with the greatest care, . and have answered the 
important trust reposed in them in the most laudable 
manner. Their reports of the condition of the army 
are much more to be credited than those of Junius, 
whom I do advise to atone for his shamelul aspersions, 
by asking pi^rdon of Lord Granby and the whole king- 
dom, whom he has offended by his abominable scandals. 
In- short, to turn Juniuai's own battery against him, I 
must assert, in his own words, " that he has given strong 
assertions without proof, declamation without argument^ 
and violent censures without dignity or moderation/' 

William Draper. 



LETTER III. 



SIR WILLIAM DRAFER, K. B. 

siRj ' Febmsiyr, 1767. 

YopR defence of Lord Granby does honour to 
the goodness of your heart. You feel, as you ought to 
do, for the reputation of your friend, and you express 
yourself in the warmest language of your passions. In 
any other cause, I doubt not, you would have cautiously 
weighed the con8equence3 of committing your name to 
the licentious discourses and malignant opinions of the 
wofld, But here, I presume, you thought it would be a 
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breach of frieodship tolose one moment in consulting 
yonr understanding; as if an appeal to the public weire 
no more than a military eot^ de nunn, when a brave man ^ 
has no rules to follow but the dictates of his courage. 
Tbnebed with your generosity, I freely forgive the ex- 
cesses into which it has led you; and, far from re* 
senting those terms of reproach, which, considering that 
you are an advocate for .decoram, you have heaped upon 
me rather too liberally, I place them to the account of / 
an honest, mireflecting indignation, in which your cooler 
judgment and natural politeness had no concern. I ap-^ 
proveof the spirit with which you have given your name 
to the poblfc; and, if it were a proof of any thing but 
spirit, I should have thought myself bound to follow 
yodp example. I should- have hoped, that even my name 
might have canied some authority with it, if I had not 
seen how very liitle weight, or consideration, a printed ^' 
]^per receives evefi froiA the respectable signature of 
Sir William Draper. 

Yoa begin with a general assertion, that writers, such 
as. I am, are the real cause of all the public evils we 
coqaplain of. And do you really think. Sir William^ 
that the licentious pen of a political writer is able to 
produce such important effects? A little calin reflection 
might have shown you, that national calamities do not ^ 
arise from the description, but from the' real character 
and conduct of ministers. To havi) ssnpperted your as- 
sertion, you should haye proved, that the present minis* 
try Are.unquestionably^the best and brightest characters 
of the kingdom ; and that, if the affections of the colo- 
nies have been alienated, if Corsica has been shamefully 
abandoned, it commerce langtitshes, if public credit is 
threatened with a new debt, and your own ManiHaraur 
som most dishonourably gii^en up, it has all been owing 
to the malice of political writers^ who will not suffer the 
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l>e8t and brightest characters, (meaniog Btill the present 
mmistry,) to take a siogle right step, for thehonour, or 
interest, of the nation. But it seems you were a little 
tender of coming to particulars. Your conscience insinu- 
ated to you, that it would be prudent to leave the cha*^ 
racters of Grafton, North, Hillsborough, Weymouth,, 
and Mansfield, to shift for themselves ; and truly. Sir 
William, the part you have undertaken is at least a» 
much as you are equal to. 

With disputing Lord Granby's courage, we are yet. 
to learn in what articles of military knowledge nature 
has been so very liberal to his mind. If you have served 
with him, you ought to have pointed out some instances 
of able disposition and well-concerted enterprise, which 
might fairly be attributed, to his' capacity as a general. 
It is you. Sir William, who make yoilir friend appear 
awkward and ridictilous, by giving him a laced suit of 
tawdry qualifications, which nature never intended him 
to wear. * 

You say, he has acquired nothing but honour in the 
field. Is the Ordnance nothing? Are the Blues no- 
thing? Is the command of the army> with all the pa- 
tronage annexed to it, nothing? Whej^e he got these 
nothings, I know not; but you, at least, ought to have 
told us where he deserved them. 

As to his bounty, compassion, 8cc. it Wovid have been 
but little to the purpose, though you had proved all 
that you have asserted. I meddle with nothing but his 
character as commander in chief: add, though I acquit 
him of the baseness of selling commissions, I still assert, 
that his military caifes have never extended beyond the 
disposal of Vacancies; and I am justified by the com- 
plaints of the whole army, when I say, that, in this dis- 
tribution, he consults nothing but parUamentary interest, 
or the gratification of his ivimediate dependents. A3 



to bi8 servile submission ip the reigning ministry, let me 
ask, Whether he did not desert the caase of the whole 
army, when he suffered Sir Jeffery Amherst to be sacri-> 
ficedy: and what share he had in recalling that officer tQ 
the service? Did he not betray the just interest of the 
army, in permitting Lord Percy to have a regiment? 
And, does he not, at this moment, give up all character 
and dignity as a gentleman, in receding from his own 
repeated declarations in favour of Mr. Wilkes ? 

In the two next articles, I think|We are agreed. You 
candidly admit, that he often makes such promises as it 
is a virtue in him to violate, and that no man is more as- 
siduous to provide for his relations at the public expence. 
I did not urge the last as an absolute vice in his disposi- ^ 
tion, but to provcj that a careless, disinterested spirit, is 
no pari of his character ; and as to the other, I desire it 
may be remembered, that I never descended to the in- 
decency, of inquiring into his convivial hours. It is you. 
Sir William Draper, who have taken care to represent 
your friend in the character of a drunken landlord, 
who deals out his promises as. liberally as his liquor, 
and. will puffer no man to leave his table either sorrow^ 
ful, or sober. None but an intimate friend, who mu^t 
frequently have seen him in these unhappy, disgraceful^ 
moments, could have described him so well. 

The last charge, of the neglect of the army, is indeed 
the most matcirial of all. I am sorry to tell you, Sir Wil- 
liani, that, in this article, your first fact is false; and a^s 
there is nothing more painful to me than to give a direct 
contradiction to a gentleman of your appearance, I could 
wish that, in your future publications, you would pay a 
greater attention to the truth of your premises, before 
you suffer j'our genius to hurry you to a conclusion. 
Lord I^gonier did not deliver the army, which you, in 
classical language, are pleased to call ^ palladium j into 
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Lord Granby's hands. It was taken from him mnch 
against his inclination, some two or three years before 
Lord Granby was commander in chief. As to the state 
of the army, I shonld be glad to know where yon have 
received your intelligettce. Was it in the rooms at 
Bath, or at your retreat at CKfton? The reports of re*- 
viewing generals coniprehend only a few regiments in 
Etigland, which, as they are immediately under the 
royal inspection, are perhaps in some tolerable order. 
Bat, do you know any thing of the troops in the West 
Indies, the Mediterranean, and North America, to say 
nothing of a whole army absolutely ruined in Ireland ? 
Inquire a little into facts. Sir William, before you pub- 
lish your next panegyric upon Lord Granby; attid bcf- 
lieve me, you will find there is a fault at head-quarters, 
which even the acknowledged care and abilities of the 
adjutant-general cannot correct. 

Permit me now. Sir William, to address myself per- 
sonally to you, by way of thanks for the honour of your 
correspondence. You are by no means undeserving of 
notice; and it may be of consequence, even to Lord 
Granby, to have it determined, whether or no the man, 
who has priiised him so lavishly, be himself deserving of 
praise. When you returned to Europe, you zealously 
undertook the cause of that gallant army, by whose bra^ 
very at Manilla your own fortune had been established. 
You complained, you threatened, you even appeded 
to the public in print. By what accident did it hap- 
pen, that, in the midst of all this bustle, and all these 
clamours for justice to your injured troops, the name of 
the Manilla ransom was suddenly buried in a profound, 
and, since that time, an uninterrupted silence? Did tfa^ 
I ministry suggest any motives to you, stroilg enou^ tt> 
• tempt a man of honour to desert and betray the cause <>f 
) his fellow-soldiers f Was it that blushing ribbdo> which 
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Uqow the perpctaal ornament of your person? Or, was 
it t^iat regiment, which yon afterwards (a thing anpre- 
cedepted among soldiers) sold to Colonel Gisborne? Or^ 
was it that government, the full pay of which you are 
contented to hold, with the half-pay of an Irish colonel i 
And do you now, after a retreat not very like that of 
Scipio, presuine to intrude youself, unthought of, un- 
called for, upon the patience of the public? Are your 
flatteries>of the cpmniandcr in chief directed to another 
regiment, which you may again dispose of on the same 
honaurcA>le terms? We know your prudence, Sir Wil- > 
liam, and I should be sorry to stop your preferment. 

JuKius. 



LETTER IV, 

JUNIUS. 
SIR, Pebirpiy jr, 1769. 

I RECEIVED Junius's favour last ,night: \^e is 
determined to keep his advantage by the help of his 
IQask : it is .w 'excellent protection ; it has saved many 
» man from an untimely end. But whenever be will.be 
hpnest enough to lay it aside, avow himself, and |Mro« 
4uce the face which has so long lurked behind it, the 
worid will be able to judge of his motives for writing 
«liph infampus invectives. His real x^ame will 4i^ 
cover his freedom and independency, or bis serjirility 
to a faction. Disappointed ambition, resentm^pt fof 
defeated hopes, s^nd desire of revenge, assuqae bu4 ^oo 
often ih^ appearance of public spirit: butbe>UU4e- 
<ugaB wiicked or charitable, Junius should learn, <bat it 
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is possible to condemn measures, without a barbarous 
and criminal outrage against men. Junius delights to 
' mangle carcases with a hatchet; his language and in* 
strument have a great connexion with Clare-market, 
and^ to do him justice^ he handles his weapon most 
admirably. One would imagine, he had been taught 
to throw it by the savages of America. It is therefore 
high time for me to step in once more to shield my 
friend from this merciless weapon, although I may be 
wounded in the attempt. But I must first ask Junius^ 
by what forced analogy and construction the moments 
of convivial mirth are made to signify indecency, a 
violation of engagements, a drunken landlord, and a 
desire, that every one in company should be drunk 
likewise? He inust have culled all the flowers of St. 
Giles's and Billingsgate, to have produced such apiece 
of oratory. Here the hatchet descends with tenfold 
vengeance; but alas! it hurts no one but its master! 
For, Junius must not think to put words into my 
mouth, that seem too foul even for his own. 

My friend's political engagements I know hot; so 
cannot pretend to explain them, or assert their con- 
sistency. I know not whether Junius be considerable 
enough to belong to any party. If he should be so, 
can he affirm, that he always adhered to one set of 
men and measures? Is he sure, that he has never sided 
with those whom he was first hired to abuse? Has he 
never abused those he was hired to praise? To say the 
truth, most men's politics sit much too loosely about 
them. But, as my friend's military character was the 
chief object that engaged me in this controversy, to 
that I shall return. 

Junius asks, What instances my friend has given of 
liis military skill and capacity as a general? When and 
-where he gained his honour? When he deserved bis 
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emoloments? The united voice of the army which 
served under him, the glorious testimony of Prince 
Ferdinand, and of vanquished enemies, all Germany 
will tell him. Junius repeats the complaints of the army 
against parliamentary influence. I love the army too 
well, not to wish that such influence were less. Let 
Junius point out the time when it has not prevailed. 
It was of the least force in the time of that great man, 
the late Duke of Cumberland, who, as a prince of the 
blood, was able, as well as willing, to stem a torrent 
which would have overborne any private subject. In 
time of war, this influence is small. In peace, when 
discontent and faction have the surest means to ope* 
rate, especially in this country, and when, from a scar- 
city of public spirit, the wheels of government are 
rarely moved but by the power and force of obligations, 
its weight is always too great. Yet, if this influence, at 
present, has done no greater harm than the placing Earl 
Percy at the head of a regiment, I do not think that 
either the rights, or best interests, of the army, are sa- 
crificed and betrayed, or the nation undone. Let me ask 
Junius, If he knows any one nobleman in the army, who 
has had a regiment by seniority i I feel myself happy, 
in seeing young noblemen of illustrioas name, and great 
property, come among us. They are an additional se- 
curity to the kingdom from foreign or domestic slavery. 
Junius needs not be told, that, should the time ever 
come, when this nation is to be defended only by those, 
who have nothing more to lose than their arms and their 
pay, its danger will be great indeed^ A happy mixture 
of men of quality with soldiers of fortune, is always to 
be wished for. But the main point is still to be con- 
tended for,-r-I mean, the discipline and condition of the 
army; and I must still maintain, though contradicted 
by Junius, that it wa9 never upon a more respectably 
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footings as to all the essentials that can form good sel* 
diers; than it is at present. Junius is forced to allow, 
that our army at home may be in some tolerable order; 
yet, bow kindly does he invite our late enemies to the 
invasion of Ireland, by. assuring tbem^ that the army in. 
that kingdom is totally ruined! (The colonels of that 
army are much obliged to him.) 1 have too great an 
opinion of the military taleuts of the. lord*]ieutenant^ 
and of all their diligence and capacity^ to believe it. If^ 
from some strange, unaccountable fatality, the peopk 
of that kingdom cannot be induced to consult their owu 
security, by such an effectual augmentation as may eyna* 
hie the troops there to act with power and €tner^y, ^ 
the commander in chief here to blame? Or, is. he t9 
blame, because the troops in the Mediterranean, in.th^ 
West Indies, in America, labour under great difficulties^ 
from the scarcity of -men, which is but too. visible M 
over these kingdoms? Many of our forces are in di^ 
mates i^nfavourable to British consititutions ; theidos^ 
is in proportion. Britain must recruii all these regiipaents 
from her own emaciated bosom; or, mqre prec^rioU^yi 
by Catholics from Ireland* We fire, likewise si^bject to 
the fatal drains to the East Indies, to Senegal^ and the 
alarming emigrations of our people to other coutiltcies.: 
Such depopulation can only .be repaired by a long 
peace, or by some sensible bill of naturalization* 

I must now take the liberty to talk to Juniiis on my 
own account, ^e is pleased to tell me, that he ad^ 
dresses himself to me perspna,lly : I shall be glad to s<^ 
him. It is his impersonality that I complain of, and bis 
invisible attacks ; for bis dagger in the air is only to 
he regarded, l)ecause gne cannot se^ the hand vrbich 
holds it; but, had it not woun<^d other people mwre 
deeply than payself, J should pot have obtruded myself 
at all on tl^ patiepce of the public* :. 
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Mark how plain a tsle shall put him down, and traos* 
fade the blu^ of my ribboa into his own cheeks* Jo- 
niu3 tells me, that, at my return, I zealously uodeitook 
Ike cauae of the gallant army, by whose bntvery at Ma- 
nilla my own fortunes were established ; that I oom* 
plained, that I eyen appealed to the public. I dd so; 
I glory in having done sq, as I had an undoubtedright 
^o vindicate my own character, attacked by a Sptiiish 
memorial, and to assert the rights of my brave compa- 
«ions. I glory likewise, that I havte never taken upioiy 
pen but to vindicate the injured. Junius asks, "By wlot 
accident did it happen, ibat, in the midflft of all tHs 
bustle, and all the clamours for justice to the injurdi 
troops, the Manilla ransom was suddenly buried ini 
profound, and, since that time, an uninterrupted silenedF 
I will explain the cau^e to the public. Tbesev^fal m^ 
nisters, who have been employed since that time, hav( 
b^n irery desirous to do justice, frokn two most lauda 
Uenlotives, a strong inelinatioa toassistinjured bravery. 
and to acquire a we)l-*deserved popnlarity to themselves 
Their efforts hav^ been ra vain. Some were ingeanoui 
enottgh to own, that they could not think of involving 
Ibis ilistressed nation into another war, for our privati 
concerns. In short, our rights, for the present, are sa^ 
icvifioed to national convenience; and I mustconfess, 
that, although I may lose five«and-twenty thousami 
pounds by their aoqmescence to this breach«of fisith^ia 
the Spaniards, I tUnk they are in the right Ip tempos 
fize, considering the eritical situation of thisroonntryi 
compulsed in every pact by poison^ infused, by anonym 
mous,-wicked« and incendiary writers. Lord SbelbuuM 
will do me the justice to own, that, in September lasl^ 
I watted upon him with a jot»t memorial from the 
admtml Sir S. Cordish and myself, in behalf of -oat 
injured ccHnpaniops. His lordship was as frank upoa 
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ihe occarioQ as other secretaries had been before him. 
He did not deceive us, by giving any immediate, hopes 
of relief. 

' Jinius wonld basely insinuate, that my silence may 
have been purchased by my government, by my blush- 
ing libbon, by my regiment, by the sale of that regi- 
metkip and by half*pay as an Irish colonel. 

Hs majesty was pleased to give me my government, 
foriny service at Madras. I had my first regiment in 
l"^?. Upon my return from Manilla, his majesty, by 
lord Egremont, informed nfie, that I should have the 
frst vacant red ribbon, as a reward for many services, in 
m enterprize which I had planned as well as executed. 
The Duke of Bedford and Mr. Grenville confirmed 
hose assurances many months before the Spaniards 
Had protested the ransom bills. To accommodate Lord 
Clive, then going upon a most important service to Ben- 
gal, I waved my claim to the vacancy which then hap- 
pened. As there was no other vacancy until the Duke 
of Grafton and Lord Rockingham were joint ministers, 
I was then honoured with the order ; and it is surely no 
•mall honour to me, that, in such a succession of mini- 
sters, they were all pleased to think that I had deserved 
it; in my favour they were all united. Upon the reduc- 
tion of the seventy-ninth regiment, which had served' 
6o gloriously in the East Indies, his majesty, unsolicited 
by me, gave me the sixteenth of foot as an equivalent. 
My motives for retiring afterwards are foreign to the 
purpose; let it suffice, that his majesty was pleased to 
approve of them ; they are such as no man can think 
indecent, who knows the shocks that repeated vicis8i«> 
tedes of heat and cold, of dangerous and sickly cli- 
mates, will give to the best constitutions in a pretty 
long course of service. I resigned my regiment to Co* 
^n^l Gisborne, a very good officer, for bis half-poy. 
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tudd two hundred pounds Irish annuity; so that, accord- 
ing to Junius, I have been bribed to say nothing more 
of the Manilla ransom, and sacrifice those brave men, 
by the strange avarice of accepting three hundred and 
eighty pounds per annum, and giving up eight hnn* 
dred ! If this be bribery, it is not the bribery of these 
times. As to my flattery, those that know me will 
judge of it. By the asperity of Junius's style, I cannot 
indeed call him a flatterer, unless he be as a cynic or a 
mastiflT; if he wags his tail, he will still growl, and long 
to bite. The public will now judge of the credit that 
ought to be given to Junius's writings, from the falsities 
that he has insinuated with respect to myself. 

William Drapbb. 



LETTER Y. 



SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, K. B. 

SIB, FebrMiyfl, 1769. 

I SHOULD justly be suspected of acting upon 
motives of more than common enmity to Loud Granby, 
if I continued to give you fresh materials or occasion 
for writing in his defence. Individuals who hate, and 
the public who despise, have read your letters. Sir Wil- 
liam, with infinitely more satisfaction than mine. Un- 
fortunately for him, his reputation, like that unhappy 
country to which you refer me for his last military 
achievements, has suffered more by his friends than his 
^enemie8. In mercy to him, let us drop the subject. For 
my own part, I willingly leave it to the public to deter- 
fnine^ wt^tbec your vindication of yoqr friend has been 
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a;s Me and judicioiiSy as it was certainly wtell tiU^nded; 
and yoy, I tbiak, may be satisfi^ with the wftro |ic<* 
knowledgtiients he akeady owes you, for making him 
the principd figure in a piece, io whichj but tor your 
amicable Asststance, he might h«ve passed wtChoQtpar'p 
ticular notice or distinctioa. 

In justice to your friends^ let your fiiture labours be 
confined to tte care of your own reputation* Your de* 
claralioii; that yon are happy in seeing young ooWemen 
come among us, is liable to two objections. .With xe^ 
spect to Lord Percy, it means nothing, for he was ali- 
ready in the army. He was aid-de-^camp tO; tbe king, 
and had the rank of colonel. A raiment, there^ddret 
couid 'not make him a more military man, though it 
made him richer^ and probably at the expence of some 
brave, deserving, iriendless ^>fficer. The other concerns 
yourself. After selling the companions of your victory 
in one instance^ and after selling your profession in the 
other, by what authority do you presume to call your- 
self a soldier i The plain evidence of facts is superior to 
all declarations. Before you were appointed to the six- 
teenth regiment, your complaints were a distress to go- 
vernment; fn>m that moment you were silent. The 
eoQclnsion is inevitable. You insinuate to us, that your 
ill state of ^akh obliged you to quit tbe service* The 
retirement necessary to repair a forcdsen constitution, 
"Would have been as good a reason for not accepting, m 
.for resigning the command of a regiment. There i^ 
certainly an error of tbe press, or an affected obscurity 
in that paragrajA, where you speak of your bargaftu mth 
Colonel Gisborne. Instead of attempiiiig to aaawer 
what I do not really understand, permit me to expkm 
to the public what I really know. In exchange for yonr 
f«egrment, you jaccepted of a eoloners half»pay (at least 
two hundred and twenty pounds a year) and an annuity 
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of two hundred pounds for your own and Lady Drapei^s 
life jointly. And is tliis the losing bargain, which you 
would represent to us, as if you had given up an income 
of eight hundred pounds a year for three hundred and 
eighty pounds i Was it decent, was it honourable, in a 
man who pretends to love the army, and calls himself a 
soldier, to make a traffic of the royal favour, and turn 
the highest honour of an active profession into a sordid 
provision for himself and his family f It were unworthy 
of me to press you farther. The contempt with which 
the whole army heard of the manner of your retreat, 
assures me, that as your conduct was not justified by 
precedent, it will never be thought an example for 
imitation. 

The last and most important question remains. When 
you receive your half-pay, do you, or dd you not, take 
a solemn oath, or sign a declaration upon your honour, 
to the following eiFect? That you do not actually hold 
any place of profit, civil or military, under his majesty. 
The charge which the question plainly conveys againsi 
you, is of so shocking a complexion, that I sincerely 
wish you may be able to answer it well, not merely for 
the colour of your reputation, but for your own peace 
of mind* 

Junius. 
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LETTER VI. 

TO 

JUNIUS. 

SIR; Febroary f r, 1769. 

I HAVE a very short answer for Junius's im^ 
portant question. I do not either take an oath, or de- 
clare upon honour, that I have no place of profits- 
civil or military, when I receive the half-pay as an Irish 
colonel.. My most gracious sovereign gives it me as a 
pension; he was pleased to think I deserved it. The 
annuity of two hundred pounds Irish, and the equiva- 
lent for the half-pay, together, produce no more than 
three hundred and eighty pounds per annum, clear of 
fees and perquisites of office. I receive one hundred 
and sixty-seven pounds from my government of Yar- 
mouth: total, five hundred and forty-seven pounds per 
annum. My conscience is much at ease in these par- 
ticulars ; my friends need not blush for me. 

Junius makes much and frequent use of interroga- 
tions : they are arms that may be easily turned against 
himself. I could, by malicious interrogation, disturb 
the peace of the most virtuous man in the kingdom. I 
could take the decalogue, and say to one man. Did you 
never steal? To the next. Did you never commit mur- 
der? And to Junius himself, who is putting my life and 
conduct to the rack. Did you never bear false witness 
against thy neighbour? Junius must easily see, that un- 
less he affirms to the contrary, in his real name, some 
people, who may be as ignorant of him as I am, will be 
apt to suspect him of having deviated a little from the 
truth : therefore let Junius ask' no more questions. You 
bite against a file: cease^ viper. 

William Drapeb. 
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LETTER VII. 

TO 

SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, K. ji 

»IR, March J, lU9. 

An academical education has given you aa 
unlimited command over the most beautiful figures of 
speech. Masks, hatchets, racks, and vipers, dance 
through your letters in all the mazes of metaphorical 
confusion. These are the gloomy companions of a dis-. 
turbed imagination ; the melancholy madness of poetry, ) 
without the inspiration. I will not contend with you 
in point of composition. You are a scholar. Sir 
William; and, if.I am truly informed, you write Latin 
with almost as much purity as English. Suffer me then, 
for I am a plain unlettered man, to continue that styles 
of interrogation which suits my capacity, and to which, 
considering the readiness of your answers, you ought 
to have no objection. Even Mr. Bingley * promises to 
answer if put to the torture. 

Do you really think, that if I were to ask a most vir- 
tuous man, whether he ever committed theft, or mur- *- 
der, it would disturb his peace of mind ? Such a ques- 
tion might perhaps discompose the gravity of his mus- 
cles, but I believe it would little affect the tranquillity 
of his, conscience. Examine your own breast. Sir 
William, and you will discover, that reproaches and in- 
quiries have no power to afflict either the man of un- 
blemished integrity, or the abandoned profligate. It 
is the middle compound character which alone is vul- 

• This man being committed by the court of King's' fiench for 
a contempt, voluntarily matte oath, ithat be would never answer in* 
terrqgatories unless he should he put to the torture. 
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nerable; the man, who without firmness enough to 
avoid a dishonourable action, has feeling enough to be 
ashamed of it. 

I thank you for the hint of the decalogue, and shall 
take an opportunity of applying it to some of your most 
▼irtuous friends in both houses of parliament. ^ 

You seem to have dropped the affair of your regi- 
ment; so let it rest. When you are appointed to an- 
other, I dare say you will not sell it either for a gross 
sum, or for an annuity upon lives. 

I am truly glad (for really. Sir William, I am not 
your enemy, nor did I begin this contest with you,) that' 
you have been able to clear yourself of a crime, though 
at the expence of the highest indiscretion. You say, 
that your half-pay was given you by way of pension. 
I will not dwell upon the singularity of uniting in your 
own person two sorts of provision, which in their own 
nature, and in all military and parliamentary views, are 
incompatible; but I call upon you to justify that decla- 
ration, wherein you charge your sovereign with having 
done an act in your favour notoriously against law. The 
half-pay, both in Ireland and England, is appropria- 
ted by parliament; and if it be given to persons, who, 
like you, are legally incapable of holding it, it is a 
breach of law. It would have been more decent in you 
to have called this dishonourable transaction by its true 
name; a job to accommodate two persons, by particu- 
lar interest and management, at the castle. What sense 
must government have had of your services, when the 
rewards they have given you are only a disgrace to 
you ! 

And now. Sir WilKam, I shall take my leave of yott 
for ever. Motives very different from any apprehen- 
«oQ of your resentment, make it impossibie you should 
ever know me. la truth, you have some reaisot; to hold 



yourself indebted to me. From the lessons I have given 
you, you may collect a profitable instruction for your 
own fbture life. The^ Hrill ditftdr tdach yon so to regulate 
your conduct, as to be able to set the most malicious 
inquiries at defiance ; or, if that be a lost hope, they 
will teach you prudence enough not to^ attract the pub- 
lic attention to a character,' which will only pass without '' 
censure, when it passes without observation*. 

Junius. 

* It has beeasaid, and I believe truly, that it was signified to Sir 
VfiHiam Dtsl^t, as the request of Lord Orauby, that he should de> 
sUt from writing ia his Lordship^'a deftnee^ Sir MTiUiam Dnpeff 
certainly dr^w Junius forward to say more of Lord Granby's cLa- 
racter than he originally intended. He was reduced to the dilemma 
of aither being totaUy siteaced^ or of svpportmg his fint lQtl«r4 
Whether Sir William had a right to reduce him to this dileipmatQC 
to call upNon him for his iiBmn, af^er a voluntary attack on his side, 
are questions submitted to the candoop of thei public ll'be des^ 
of Lord Granby was lamented by Junius. He undoubtedly ovfed 
some compensations to the public, and seemed determined to acquit 
htmse^ of them. In private )ife he wasunqaestioaably thai? gaod 
man, who, for the intei^t of his countiy^ ought to have b^i^ 
great one, Bonwn rdrum ^adle dixeris ; maenum Hbenter. I Speak 
of him now wichout partiality s I never spoke of him^ with rescMM 
Bieot« His mifttakesy in public conduct, did not aciaeeither fisoa^ i 
want of sentiment, or want of judgment, but in.g^neial from the l 
diffictifty of sayiue vo to tlie bad people who snrfound^ hiiso^. - 

M fi>.r the i^iM„£&frieiKl9 pf Lord Qfaa^ should fenvraibffivthAl 
be himself thought^ proper to condemn^ netract, and disavow,, b)f a 
most solemn diecSaraxion in the Hou^ of'Commonk, thatTcryfijiry 
tern 4tf jwUtkal coadn^tiwhkhiWut bad JMdi Ivrth to tbtidia^ 
a|^probation of the public, ,, , . ;, j / . . ,,.,^ 
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LETTER VIIL 



THEDtmEOFGB4FrON..:. 
MY LORD, March 18, 1769. 

Before you were placed at the head of 
affairs, it had been a maxim of tt^^ JBng^ish goyerqinent, 
riot unwillingly admitte^i by the people, that eve^y ufi- 
gracious or severe exertion of the preifegative should be 
placed to the account of them ihlster^ buVthat^ when- 
ever an act of griace of benevoJence was to be performed, 
the whole merit of it should be attributed to iKe sove- 
reign himself. It was a wise doctrine, my lord> and 
equally advantsigebus to the king and his subjects j foif;, 
while it preserved thai suspicious attention, with which 
the people ought always to examine the conduct 6f ihi- 
XMSters, it tend^d^ at the sa«ie time, rurthe^ to increases 
than diminish their attachrtient Id the person of their 
sovereign; If there- be not a fatality, attending every 
measure you are concerned in, by what treachery> or by 
Vfhat e^qess of folly .Ws it happei)ed» that those ungra- 
ctotts acts, whieli biive 4istingurshe«i your adtoinistra-^ 
tion, and which I doubt not were entirely your owii, 
should carry with them a strong appearance of personal 
interest, and even of personal enmity, in a quarter where 
BO such interest or enmity can be supposed to exist, 
without the highest injustice and the highest dishonour? 
On the other hand, by what judicious management 
baye you contrived it, that the only act of mercy to 
which you have ever advised your sovereign, far from 
«dding to the Justre of a character truly gracious and 
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benevolent, i^onltl be received with uaiversal disappro* 
bation and disgoBt? I shall cobsidef it as aministeriat 
m^^snre, because it h an odious one, and as your mea^'- 
sure; my lord duke, because yoii are the minister. 

As long as the trial of this chairman was depeuding, 
it was natural enough that government should give hiipr 
cv€Ty possible encouragement and support. The ho- 
nourable service for which, he was hired, and the spirit 
with which he performed it, made commoh cause be- 
tween your grace and him. The minister, who by.'se-* 
cret corruption invades the freedom of elections, and 
the riiffian, who by open viofence destroys that freedomi 
are embarked in the same bottom: they have the same 
interests, and mutually feel for each other., To'do jus- 
tice to. your grace's humanity^ you felt for M'Quirk as 
you ought to dp 5 and if you had befen contented to'as- 
^t him indirectly, without a notorious denial of justice, 
or openly insulting the sense of the nation, you might 
have satisfied every duly of political friendship,, without 
^committing the honour of your s6v<^relgn, or hazarding 
the reputation of his government. But when this un- 
happy nian had been solemnly tried, convicted', -and 
condemned; when it appeared that heiiad beeii fre-^ 
quently employed in the same services, and that no ex* 
cuse for him could be drawn ,_ either ftom the innocence 
of his former life, or the simplicity of bis character; 
was it not hazarding too much, to interpose the strength 
pf the pre^pgadve between this felon and the justice of 
his country ♦ ? You ought to have known, that an ex- 

* Whitehall, March 11, 1769. — His ^ULje^ty has b^p g^iously 
pleased to extend his rojr^mercy^to Inward M'Quirk, found guilty 
of the niurder of George Clark,^as appears by his royal warrant^.to 
the tenor following: ' ' . • i 

GEORGE R. ; ; 
WflEEEAS a doubt hasanscninxiurn^yai bcMBt^eoiicqnjiDg the 
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ample of ,thAS sotivrM^ n^v^r «o oeoesfsftry &6.fMb|fre0e»l$ 
^ ceriMp\y yoM |iiti$t b^ive ktioW]S^lbatilh6 loticonkl 
Dpt.bc^ve faljein.uppo a more guilty pb^oW^ WhmwjMr 
tern of. goviQrpmept is ibi»? You v,e p0Kpet»ialljr ccMDtH 

^i^id^nce.of tbe d^th of (George Ckrke, from the representations of 

botll of tfhoni, as has besQ tem8i^nt9dfQ\vif^^Jt:tendfntkU,4epoff$^ 
before his jde^th, and expressed their opinions, that he did not die of 
the fafow \k r^ceirbi stf^Brentfcird: And vrhtteAs it lipjp^tsit&tii, 
that neither of the said.pe^son^ wcteipfodtcieiftd as wifnf^sfitmoi^ i\m 
trial, though the said Solomon. ^tarhng bad been examinea before 
fhe coirohcr; auid'fhe ortly person called to prcfve that t!he' death 6f 
tfhfB said. George CHtfke mua occastoaed bj %ke s«id hhw^ was Min 
Foptjr suraepn^ who never saw the deceased till after hi»tdeaub: 
11^^ thougnt fit theipeupon to refer th^ said r^presctifations, togith^^ 
with^th0 repoft ^f the recorder of our ckr •f ixindoD, ef tiie evf* 
deoee fflivei) by Richard and Wiiliam Beale and th&.said John Fopti 
on the trial of Edward Quirk, otherwise called Edward Kirk, other* 
wise'ealM £(iward M'Quirk, for the murder of the 9sUdCla#ke^1d 
the master, wardens, and the rest of the court of examiaers 9f tho 
surgeons^company, commanding them likewise to take such farther 
«xaminikitien of the sHid persons to' representing, a(nd af said Johtf 
Foot, as. they might thmk B<^es8ary, together v^ith jtha preniisf^ 
above mentioi:te(j, to form and report to us their opiaion, ^ Whether 
k did 6t did act' appear to then^, that the said Geo^ Clftrke'dretl 
in consequeg^e of the blow hereeeive^ .in .the:rio^ at Bitotfeid on 
ftke 8th .ot December last.^ And the said, court of examiners of 
die surgeons' company having thereupon rej>ortJed to its their opi^ 
$ipii, '< Xhat it .did, iMt.appear to tbeqi .thit jbe di^f we hawd 
thought proper fo extepd ouf royal mercy to him the said Edward 
Qtiiw, outerwise fidwjlrd KiHc; otherlrise ta!Wd ftdward M'Quirk, 
aad to giaat.hiin ovHr ftee pardan for tht imiirder ef tha said Georga 
Clarke, of which he has b^n found guilty. Our will and pleasure 
tfierefore ti, That he' the said'Edwafi} Quirk, oth6rWis^. caifed tldf- 
watd Kirky otherwise called .Bdward^M^Qaidc^' be laMtted, Ibc' the 
said. mi|i:dQr, in our first and next general pardon that sh^U copAQ 
diit ifor the poor convicts of Kewgate, wiinout ainy condition wha£ 
soever: and that in tk^ mean timk,iyoa taike bail for bisappieaiiatidej 
in order to plead our siu4 p^Mfdqp.i , Af?fl ^f *P doii^ this 3hajl>fl 
your warraiii. _ .... 

Given at our, court at St Jan^es's, the lOtk da^ of/M^rcb^.^T^^f 

itjthcaiiftthjr^af ofotirreigii. "' ' '« ^^^ • 

;' By his MajeslyVctot^tta^ ' ■ ^jOQ^Om. \ 

to oil r trusty and well-beloved James Eyre,, o. . . • . . ♦ 
Esj, recorder of our city of London, theShe- 

riiwofoursaidcity and county of Middle- ' ' .1^ 

' fex^ttodttllQtfaiosbwhoiiiiiftsaayGOXioenk: i. -t -■ if 



ploBiiDg iof the vMteiit' difaposidoQ of the lower ciosi o# 
people^ -jetf mhmok the laws have ^ven you the means 
-Qfmafiiaig an exaiiiple, in every sense vaexoeptionslble^ 
aaiiby.fior «he<fiioai; likely to awe the muidtude^ yon 
pacdon the oflSeiMie, and are not ashomed to giipe' t4ie 
SMtetion df govmniBcat'to. tiie riots yooeompifiiA of; 
and even to fiituie marders. You are par«Ud^ perbups, 
io>tfae miUury asode of ei|:eo«tion ; and bad tatiier see 
a iSfXNTe of these wvetches botehered by tlie guards^ than 
6ti04»£ them soffer death by ragolf^ course of iaw« How 
does UMppOBy my lord, tha^, in your hands, «veti tlie 
mejpey of < the pcerogativoM erueityaiid oppMSirion lo 
the -si^i^bject^ 

' The Qseasiire, ^tseeuGKi, was so eoctraofidiMiyy^batyov 
tisaogfai it necessary to give some r-easoarfbr it to -the 
pubhb^ Let tbem be ^sirly examined. 

1. :Y(Em oay, tbat Messrs. BrMifield and Stsgrbng vriere 
BOd eccamused at M^Quii^b's trial, f will teSyourgrtuse 
w%' they #ef)» noi, ' Titey nmst kwe boeW esfadtm^ 
upon oatb; and it was £bres€)enytl)at their ^videnoo 
woaM dtber not benefit, or might be prejudicial to th^ 
prisoner. Otherwise, is it conceivable that his counsel 
should neglect to callin, snij^h TOateLuial evidence f 

You say, that Mr. Foot did not see the deceased un* 
til after his death. Aiilir^oB,imyJord, must know very 
little of his profession, if, upon examining a wound or 
a contusion, he cannot determine whether it was mortal 
or not. lV%Ste 4;be party is 4div<s, ^a #argeon mWL be cau« 
tious of pronouncing; whereas, by the death of a pa* 
tient, be is enabled to consider botb cause and effect in 
one ynew, ^nd to sp^ak wHh 4 eertain^y confirmed by 
experience. '-^ ' 

Y«t we ase to tbanb your grace for the estabKshm^t 
of a new tribunal. Your inquidtio po$tinoreem |ft 9li* 
toown 4^ the laws of England, imd does honour" to yoiur 
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inv^tioii* The only materiiJ objeeftkm (a it is, that if 
Mr. Foot'9 evideoce.was.ioauffici«dty because be didnofe 
examine the wound till after the deatb of tbe partj, 
much ]ess,can a negative opinion, given by gendemea 
who never.saw tbe body of Mr. Clarke^ either beforeor 
after bis disease^ aatboriae you to sapersedethe verdict 
pf 9i jpry,, aad the sentence of the law. 

.NoWi my lord, let me ask you, Has ft never occurred 
to your grace, while you were withdrawing. this despe** 
i:ate wretch from that justice wbich tbe laws had award-* 
ed, and which the whole, people of England demanded 
against him, >tbat there is anotlier man, wbo is the £»• 
vourite of his country, whose pardon would have been 
mcepted.wttb gratitude, whose pardon would have heal- 
ed all our divisions ? Hav^ you quite forgotten that this 
man was once yomr grace's friend ? Or is to murderers 
only that you will extend the mercy of the crown? . 

Theae are questions you will not answer, nor is it 2ie* 
fsessary. The character of your |Nrivate.life^ and tbe 
liuiform tenot of your pnUic conduct^ is an. answer to 
tbismaU. JuKiua. 



LETTER IX. 



. TO . 

. JGLES GRACE THS DUKE OF GRJFION. 
MY I,ORI), AprUlO, 1769. < 

; : I HMkv« 80 good aQ opinion of your. grace's 

discernment, that when the author of the vindication of 
yfii\kr co)aduct as^yres us, that be wriUi$ from faisown 
xfkCire motion, witbiotat tb« teast authority from yoar 
grace, I should be ready enough to believe bin^ bwtfex 
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one ffttal muk^ ykbUk Mems lo be 6mcI. Qpon «ver]r 
meaAttTQ in whick Either your pesNonal or your poUlieal 
ob«nwsler i» ooacMned. ' You? first aUeA»)>4 to soppott 
Sir WiUiate ProcJlor ended ia the ekctioa of Mr. 
Wilkes; the, second idaiired svcOess toMr.GlyilD* The- 
extraordinnry afeep yoa took^oto ittuke 9m James Iioir- 
iber lord paraiQ0Qii4 of CdmberUuid, has ruioed bis i'&- 
tercsstk) that county for even The hoqae liH of direo- 
lor» was emtsed with the concurrenoe of government; 
and even the miserable * Diog]ey could npt eseape the 
miaforliiiie of yonar grace's, protection. • With this unir 
form expeneqce before us, we are autUoiixed to suspect^ 
tbM^ when a pretended viodioation of your principieB 
fmd.copdoct in reality contains the bitterest reflections 
upion botbvit qould not have been written witbont. your 
imn^ediate direQtipp ji^ad assistance. The author^ ii^ 
deed, eallsjGrod Ho, witness fpr him, with all the sincerity 
and in the vf ry terms pf an Iriiib evidence, to the beat 
of his knowledge and belief* My lord, you. shoirtd noi 
encourage the^e iippeahl to heaven. The .pious prince, 
from whoin you are supposed to desoendy mader.suoh 
frequent use of' them in hi» public declarations, that 
at last the pec^^. also found it necessary to appeal to 
heaven in their turn. Your admiAisyration has driven 
jus into circumstaaces<of equal distress; bc^ware at least 
how you remind us of the remedy* v 

You have already much to answ/er for. Yon have 
provoked this unhappy gentlepian Uo play the fool once 
more in public hfe, ^|i spite, of bis.years apd ii^firmities ; 
and to show us, that, as jou yourself are a singular, inr 
stance.of. youth witt^o^t spirit, ^e man who defepds you 

* This unfortunate person hod been persuaded by the Duke of 
Gnftoa to set up f^r Middlesex^ faivgraee being deteimined to seat 
him in the House' of Commons, ifne had but a single vote. It 
hanpened unluckily that he could not prevail on any one free- 
holder to put him in nomination. 
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ti « no Iei» r«imitkiible cfXBwple of age ^tehoat'die be- 
nefit ef egrperieDoe. To fellow mob a mtiteiit miunUily, 
mmM^ like ^k 4mn periods, b^ a feboar without iend* 
Ihe swbject, too, b*0 been «lre«idy ^dbcmsaedl, and is Mi^ 
£ciieB% iHidemodd. I emfiotiielp^bBerviiigy howie^er, 
^A»/t, when tihe panton of M^uiijc was. the piiikSjpsA 
^«rge agaia^ yoo, it would %av« beenf baft a deeenft 
"COMipliaieni 'to your grace's ondei^standiiig, «o bave 
^0fende4 you upon your -own princt ptes. What cfedk 
Joes A man deserve^ who tells us plamly) l^t the fheis 
ii€»t forth <hi ihe <king's proclamation were not the true 
o&ofl'^^es^ which the pardon Was granted; and &at be 
^dhes that those <jhkufgieai reports, vhidi firibtgaTe 
occasion to certain doubts in the .royal breast, had not 
iMed ^kid befoi« his majesty. You see, my lord, t%iat 
-even your friends cannot defend your actions williofit 
thimging your principles ; nor justify a dehberace mea^ 
aufe ^government, with6wt eofrfe^ttdicting the *main 
«as6rtion oil which it was founded. 

The conviction of M^Qnirk had reduced yea tda^di^- 
iemmfa, dn which it washkidiy posslbte for you to r^con* 
oile your politicai interest with your duty^ You wer^ 
oblige^ either to abandon an afctiveusefcd partisan, or 
ao protect a fdoa ftom public justice. With yourtisual 
apirit, youpreferred your inter^t to 'every other consi- 
deration; and, with yowr imiat judgment, you 'founded 
your determination upon the* only motives ii^hnch -should 
not have been gilren to the pubHc. 

I ha^^e freq^ieatly cea&ured Mr. Wilkes's eotidtfct, yet 
your advocate reproaches me with having devoted my- 
self to the 'Service of sedition.. Your grace cani>esrt in- 
form us for nvhicb of Mr. WjJI^es's good qualities you 
first honouced him wi^ your friendship; or hew long 
it was before you discovered those bad opes in him, at 
which, it seems, your delicacy was offended^ Jlamem^ 
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ber, mj lord, that you continued your connection with 
Mr. Wilkes long after he had befn convicted of those 
crimes, which you have since taken pains to represent in 
the blackest colours of blasphemy and treason. How 
unlucky is it, thiH th^;^i^;io«t|lpice yon have given us 
of a scrupulous regard to decorum is united with the 
breach of a moral obligation ! For my own part, my 
lord, I am proud to affirm, that, if I had Veen weak 
enough t6 form such a friendshipj^ I would never have 
been base enough to betray it. But, let Mr. Wilke^i's 
character be w.ht^t it may, this at least is certain, that, 
circumstaticed as he is with regard to the public, evei^ 
his vices plead for Him.. The people of England have 
too much discernment to suffer your gnice to t^ke ad- 
vantage of the failings of a private character, to esta- 
blish a precedent by which the public liberty is affected, 
and which you. may hereafter, with equal ease and sa- 
tisfaction, employ to idle ruin of the best' men i»the 
kingdom. Cofitenft ybunielf, my lord, with th|B many 
advantages wdsioh -the osisullied pqrily iof your own <9ha» 
racier has given yoa over your imhappy ^leserted friend. 
Av^il younself of all the imCargivicig pie^y of |he couat 
you live in, and bless God that you ^ Me pot as other 
men are^ eKtorti^neiB,4}t^as|;> adulterers, or 'even as this 
p^ublioan/' In a^heavt void ^of feetitig, the lawa of bo^ 
nouraoid good)feii«h>iBajbeJvioIa«ed with impimity, and 
there Jr^^a nlKy tafeiy ititdulge ytaur genius. Bm the laws 
of England shall not ^ii^iolated, oven by your holy aeal 
to oppress a sinner; and, though you have su<^eeded i^ 
making 4iftm>a toc^I, y4Ak A^ieiii not make htm tile victim 
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LETTER X. 

TO 

MR. EDWARD WE8WN. 

SIK, April 21,.ir€f. 

I SAID you were an old mao; without the be- 
nefit of experience. It seems you are also a volunteer 
with the stipend of twenty commissions ; and^ at a pe- 
riod when all prospects are at an end, you are still 
looking forward to rewards which you cannot enjoy. 
No man is better acquainted with the bounty of govern- 
ment than you are: 

— Ton i 



Temcraire vieillard, aura sa recompense. 

But I will not descend to an altercation, either with 
the impotence of your age, or the peevishness of your 
diseases. Your pamphlet, ingenious as it is, has been 
so little Tead, that the public -cannot know how fajr you 
have a right to give me the lie, without the foUowiog 
citation of your own words: 

Page 6. 'M. That he b persuaded, that the motives, 
which he (Mr. Weston) has alleged, must appear fuliji[ 
sufficient, with or without the opinions of the sUrgeQOS- 

<'£.That those very motives must have 9^e«k the 
foundation on which the Earl of Rocbfovd tlMKigbt 
proper, &c« 

<< 5. That he cannot but ebgrst^ that the Ear} 
of Rochford seems to have thought proper to lay the 
chirorgical reports before the king, in preference to all 
the other sufficient motives," &c. 

Let the public determine, whether this be defending 
government on their principles, or your own. 
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Tlie style and langiu^ you have adopted, aire, I con- 
fess, not ill smted to the elegance of your own manners, 
or to the dignity of the cause you have undertaken! 
Every common dauber writes rascal and villain under 
his pietures, because the pictures themsdves have nei- 
ther, character nor resemUance. But the works of a 
master require no index. His features and colouring 
are taken. fr6m nature. The impression they make i^ 
immediate^md uniform; nor is it possible to mistake 
bis characters, wiiether they represent the treachery of 
a minister, or the absurd aimpjicity of a king. 

Junius. 



. LETTER XI. 

HIS GRACE TBE DUKE OF GRAFFON. 
MY LOR0, April ei, 1769. 

TsB system you seemed to have adopt- 
ed, when Lord <>batham unexpectedly left you at the 
head of affairs, gave us no promise of that uncommon 
exertion of vigour, which has slncie illustrated your cha- 
racter, toddistihguished your administration. Far frotn 
discovering a spirit bdld enough to invade the first 
rights of the people, and the first principles of the con- 
slitntion, you were scrupulous of exercising eVen those 
powers with which thie executive branch of the Jegisla- 
tureis'legallyjnvestcd. We have not yet forgotten liow 
long Mr, Wilkes wassuflSered to appear at large, nor how 
long he wasnt liberty to can vass for the' city and county, 
with ail the terrors of an outlawry hanging over him^ 
Qur^gnM^ous sovereign has not yet forgotten the eoctra^ 
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iH'idilipirjr mm J^M' ^>ok of hit dignity^ lakid'of ikt Mlety 
of bi» pf^rAan^ ivhen, nifierisb which oowtic^ft nflfeeted 
to call alftroiiQg^you kftjfehesiettopolMiei^ifts^ 
pigbtB togetbjsryto every species «bf fciod^aad 4is<Qr4^* 
The security of ithfiivoyalisesidebce/foMii ibwk was^h^d 
sufficiently proirkkd fos; in Mr. Conwdy^s fim&«bd, ttnid 
Lord WeymoPtli'^ diacrolidn ; .wUle At prifi)^liiiBlfii«t 
of Gr^at Britain^ in tL rural retirement^ aiii4 iti^^e ftnnft 
of fad^ bea»ty, had lest ail n(ienMry*of his sovereign^ 
his <iou9iry, and himself. la these iaatai^ed you liiigbt 
have act^ with vigour, &tx you woidd> buvA bad die 
8aQd(Hio!;p pf the laws to support you* The friends of go- 
vernment might have defended you without shame; and 
moderate men, who wish well to the peace and good 
order of society, might have had a pretence for applaud-* 
ing your conduct. But these, it seems, were not occa- 
sions worthy ofyour grace's interposition. You reserved 
the proofs of your intrepid spirit for iriab of greater 
hazard and impoictance; and ww^ #a if^ tbf i|iost dis- 
graceful relaxation of the executive authority bad given 
you a claim of credit to indulge in excesses!. MiU APre 
dangerous, yo^ $eeizi,de|^mju^^ii tq,^|OTpensate amply 
[f>x ypur former aeglige«^^ ^p^ (f^.l|a|9^M^ f%}^ jxof^ 
exequtipa of tb^ law^ witba.lvr^apU of, th^ OP^t^tuldoQ* 
Fropi oxie extreme yo|i fkV^^q^ly^t^t ^ tbfs^otbfdr ;W^ 
put leaving, b^wi^en th^m^^l^JR^^^^t)^^ 
paseipp^, ,o^e ii^oweiji(t>.i;^ry^|oy^ %aw^ 
ujudfrs^ndipg. 

Tbesi? oh^^y^iQW, geikexp,] ^i^tfeey 9iFfSj» ir^ghi I9l»il(|r 
he extended ii^tp ^ |>ili>ful history of jf^i^ &^^*^ ^ 
ly^inistr^ation, ar^.pei:bap^j.i9ay be ^.^mfk^f^^nt 9f>A 
future hour. Bujt tbie bnsi^^^$ of tbi& pr^ft^iit inomwl 
will nojt swfFjpr m^tpjoot bftcJc ,to fi jeWP pf 4Bf emts* 
whjich cease to be iqteri^^ng pr wpcurtMtf;, b($cAi«e 
they ^IJ^ fs^ucceeded by a m^aftwr^ #(» iiiigularly. duruigi^ 
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t1iM.ft*€i(cilcs'a1lodJr alte«tioti> mad trignmwall oar 
resentiaeirt. 

Your padimmge €if Mr« LottrdI has been erowned 
with saeoesfe With tlm precedent before you,. with 
lh(B principles on whiob it was* established, and mlh a 
fetalr^ Hou* of ComnKMS, perhaps leas virtuous tjbaq 
Ibe pres^Bt^ every oounty in Englamd^iiiider the auspices 
of the treasury^ may bcl represented as ebinpletdy aa 
theo6anty of Middlesex^ Posterity \riXi be indebted 4o 
ycmr gmee fov not contenting yourself with a temporary 
expedient, but entailing^upon them the immediatJe bks* 
siogs of yoiir admiDiBtratibnu Bdrpagbs were:already 
too nracli at the mercy of government* Comitie& could 
neither be purchased nor iatimidated. But th^r' so- 
lemn determmedetection may be rejeeted, and the mait 
they detest may be appointed; by another choice,, to 
repree^nt them in parliament. Yet it is admitted^ that 
the sheriffsobeyed the laws, and perfoarmed their duty*. 
The return they wade must have been legal* and valid, 
OK undoubtedly they wouM have been censured for nuM 
king iu WUh. every good-natured allowance for your 
grace's youth and iaexperience, there are some tbiags 
whreh yon cannot hut know^ You cannot but fcnow^ 
thaa the right of the ireebolders to adhere to tbeic 
ehoice> even supposing it improperly exertedy was aa 
dear and indisputablef 4s that of the House of Gonunona 
to etohide one of their own mesKbers;- nor is it possi^* 
Ue fovyou not to see the wide distance theris is be- 
tween the negative power of rejecting one man, anid th« 
positive powet of ilppeinthig anotbdr. The righf of ex«- 
pntsioo, in the most favou^raUe sertse, is no more than 
the ^ustoiii of paffliaaii0iit« 'The right of election is tbd 

* Sir Fletcher Norton, when it tras proposed to punish the 
sheriffs, declared in the House of Commoni, that they, in ret&ra- 
lug Ml. Wilk«% had done ao moM ikm tfaair dutjt. 
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Terj essence tt the constitmion. To violftte tkatiigfai; 
and much more to transfer it to any other set of; men, 
is a step leading ftnmediately to the disaoltttipn of all 
government. S6 far forth cfs it operates, h constitnteisr 
a Honse of Commons/ which does not repTeseiit ther 
people. A Hous^ of ComqaoEiSi so formed^ wotild iti-r 
volve a contradiction, and the gx^ossest confusion odT 
ideas; but tbere. are. some ministers, my^lord^ whose 
views can only be answered by reconcilibg absurdities; 
and making the same proposition, which is fisdse imdf; 
absurd in argument, true in £act., . : 

This measure, my lord, is howeveraitended* with one 
consequence favourable to the people, which, I am per- 
suaded, you did not foresee*. While the contest lay 
between the ministry and Mr. Wilkes, his aituadon-and' 
private character gave you advantaged over him, which 
common candour, if not .the .memory ol> your former 
friendship, should have forbidden. you to mal^ensie of. 
.To religious men, you had an oppartmiity of .ejmggera- 
iing the irregularities of his past life ; to moderate men, 
you held forth the pernicious consequences* of faction. 
Men, who with this character looked no farther thao 
to the object before thefn, were dot dissatisfied at seeing 
Mr. Wilkes excluded from paflianlent. You hate now 
taken care to shift the question; or rather, you have 
created a new one, in which Mt< Wilkes is uoznore con>* 
cerned than: any other English gentletnan.< > Yon^have 
united this country against you on one grand constitd^ 
tional point, on the dectsion of whichoar existi^noe,^.a9 
a free people, absolutely depends* You haveasaertedlj 
sot in words, but in fact, that the r^reaeatatioain par** 
lijBiment does not depend upon the choice )of the free^ 
holders. If such a case can possibly happen once, it 

* The Tcfftder b deslrsd to mack (this {iro^bflcy^i 
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mayb^p.m frequently,; it w^ happen a}wiiy9t:*«-iaid 
if three hiindred rqits, by any mode of reASo^ibg whaD^ 
^V€f , can prevail against twelve hundred, the same rea- 
fpning would equally hav^ given Mr- J^uttrell bisaeal 
with ten votes, <x even with one. The Conseqneoces of 
this attack upon the eonstitution are too plain and pair 
pable not tq alarm the dullest apprehension. I trust 
you will find; that the, people of England are neither 
deficient in spirit nor understanding, though you hav* 
treated them, as if they had neither sense to feel, nor 
spirit to resent. We have reason to thank God and our 
ancestors, that there never- yet waaa minister in this 
country, wlio could stand the issue of suph a conflict ; 
and with every prejudice in favour of your intentions, I 
see no such abilities in your grace, as should entitle you 
to succeed in an enterprize, in which the ablest and 
basest of your predecessors have found their destruction. 
You may continue to deceive your gracious master with 
false representations of the temper and condition of his 
finb}ect3<. You may command a venal vote, because it 
is the common established appendage of your office. 
But never hope, that the freeholders will mak« a tame 
fturrender'of their rights, or that, an Englislb army wtH 
join with you m :overturiiing the liberties of their coun- 
try.' They kipowy that their £rst dhity, ascitieens,- is 
paramount to^all subsequent engagements; i|or witl>they 
prefer thc^ discipline, or even^the honours of their pi^o- 
fession, to those sacred «>riginal rights, which beloliged 
to. them hefone they vnsre sbldiers^aBdi which tfaeycjaim 
and possess as the birthright of EngliylNSien. 

Return, my lordy befoce it be too late, to that easy^ 
inaipid syst^n, which you ^rst set loutfvitb. -Take baclc 
your mistress-*; the naine of friend> may he fatal to 

*Tha doke, aatoutfthb time^ hdotsepat^ukt-iiiniself ft^Mii Anne 
Par&ons; botpiopo^ to conijEntia united with her, «n fiioni^ Ma- 
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hetf for it Ye^i tb ifMctMyy aiidp^mciiil iott. tnii^e 
the people. Attend Newm^Yh^. MnLtmrdiuia^agaiii 
racate h» seat; add Mr.WifKes^if notj^s^ffed, triH 
ilcK)fi be for^ien« Td bei treaik and ifiaotive; i§ ^afew 
than to be darhsg and crinilml; atidftfide is tte dis^ 
tan^e between a Hoi of the popviktee atld> etcM^TtilsioM 
6f the whole kingdom; You may live to iiiAe the 
expenrimeaty btft no honest man can tilsb yoif sbotokt 
sarvive^U*' 
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LETTER X:iL 
SIS GRACIE TE^jyUKE OF GTUfTON. 



MY Lomi>, MaySD, ir^9* 

I F the: measaiea m whioh .yon haive bees 
mostf s^eeieasf ul had been: sappofted by any toletable tap*^ 
piearaiioe of arguAient^ X should hare tfacraght my tirao 
not illemfiloyed^ in caatinniiig to examiae yoor conduct 
aa a miatster^ aitd stating it fairly to the pnblic. Bat^ 
wh^n I aeeifaestions of tfaebigb^natioDai importaticcr 
carried as: they.have been, and the bnk prindirier of tbo 
constitution openly violated, without argument or de* 
Q^tkty, I confess I give wf ^ cause in despair. The 
^neanest of yonnr predecessors had abilities sufficient t» 
give a colour to their nueasuies. If they invaded the 
righls of the^eopk, they did not daire to offer a direct' 
iasoU to dieir .understanding ; and, in fonner timet^ 

tpttior t9n«a ^ ffielifdbhip; whkh she rgsetod wilk coatdm^t^ His 
Ummss U> tbia woman is fae^rand descnption^ or be lic£» 
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the most vena) parliaments made It a condition, in theit. 
bargain with the minister, that he should furnish them 
with some plausible pretences for selling their country 
and themselves. You have had the merit of introdu* 
cing a more compendious system of government and 
logic. You neither address yourself to the passions, nor 
to the understanding, but simply to the touch-. You ap* 
ply yourself immediately to the feelings of your friends ; 
who, contrary to the forms of parliament, never enter 
heartily into a debate, until they have divided. 

Relinquishing, therefore, all idle views of amendment 
to yonr grace, or of benefit to the public, let me be per* 
mitted to consider your character and conduct merely 
as a subject of curious speculation. There is something 
in both, which distinguishes you not only from- all other 
ministers, but all other men; it is not that you do wrong 
by design, but that you should never do right by mia* 
take. It is not that your indolence and your activity 
hjave been equajly misapplied ; but that the first uniform 
principle, or, if I may call it the genius of your life, 
should have carried you through every possible change 
and contradiction of conduct, without the momentary 
imputation or colour of a virtue ; and that the wildest 
spirit of inconsistency should never once have betrayed 
you into a wise or honourable action. This, I own, 
gives an air of singularity to your fortune, as well as to 
your disposition. Let us look back together to a scene, 
in which a mind like yours will find nothing to repent 
of. Let us try, my lord, how w<dl you have supported 
the various relations in which you stood, to your sove- 
feign, your country, your friends, and yourself. Give 
i», if it be possible, some excuse to posterity, and to 
ourselves, for submitting to your administration. If not 
the abilities of a great minister, if not the integrity of 
a patriot, or the fidelity of a friend, show us at least the 
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firmness of a maa. For the sake of your mistre^i^ 
the lover shall be spared. I will not lead her into 
public^ as you have done ; nor will 1 insult the me* 
mory of departed beauty. Her sex, which alone made 
her amiable in your eyes, makes her respectable in 
mine. 

The character of the reputed ancestors of some men 
has made it possible for their descendants to be vicious 
in the extreme, without being degenerate. Those of 
your grace, for instance, left no distressing examples of 
virtue, even to their legitimate posterity ; and you niay 
look back with pleasure to an illustrious pedigree, in 
which heraldry has not left a single good qnality upon 
record, to insult or upbraid you. Yoii have better proofs 
of your descent, my lord, than the register of a marriage, 
or any troublesome inheritance of reputation. There 
are some hereditary strokes of character, by which a fa- 
mily may be as clearly distinguished, as by the blackest 
features of the human face. Charles the First lived and 
died a hypocrite. Charles the Second was a hypocrite 
of another sort, and should have died upon the same 
8ca£Fold. At the distance of a century, we see their dif- 
ferent characters happily revived and blended in your 
grace. Sullen and severe without religion, profligate 
without gaiety, you live like Charles the Second, with- 
out being an amiable companion; and, for aught I 
know, may die, as his father did, witho.ut the reputation 
of a martyr. 

You had already taken your degrees with credit,. ia> 
those schools in which the English nobility are formed to 
virtue when you were introduced to Lord Chatham^ pro- 
tection*. From Newmarket, White's, and the opposi^- 
tion^ begave you to the world with an air of popularity, 

* To understand these passages, the reader is referred to a notedi 
pamphlet, cfilled, "The History of the Minority.^- 
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which young men qsually set out with, and seldom pre^ 
serve; grave and plaasible enough to be thoaght fit for 
business ; too young for treachery ; and^ in short, a patriot 
of no unpromising expectations. LordChatham was the 
earliest oliject of your political Wonder and attachment; 
yet, yon deserted him, upon the first hopes that offered of 
an equal share of power with Lord Rockingham. When 
the Duke of Cumberland's first negociation failed, and 
when the favourite was pushed to the last extremity, you 
saved him, by joining with an administration in which 
Lord Chatham had refused to engage. Still, however, 
he was your friend : and you are yet to explain to the 
world, why you consented to act without him; or why, 
after uniting with Lord Rockingham, you deserted and 
betrayed him. You complained, that no measures were 
taken to satisfy your patron; and that your friend, Mr. 
Wilkes, who had suffered so much for the party, had 
been abandoned to his fate. They have sinpe contri- 
buted, not a little, to your present plenitude of power : 
yet, I think. Lord Chatham has less reason than ever to 
be satisfied; and as for Mr. Wilkes, it is, perhaps, the 
greatest misfortune of his life, that you should have so 
many compensations to make in the closet for your for- 
mer friendship with him. Your gracious master under- 
stands your character; and makes you fi persecutor, be- 
cause you have been a friend. 

Lord Chatham formed his last administration upon 
principles which you certainly concurred in, or yOQ 
could never have been placed at the head of the trea- 
sury. By deserting those principles, and by acting in 
direct contradiction to them, in which he found you 
were secretly supported in the closet, you soon forced 
him to leave you to yourself, and to withdraw his Qune 
from an administration which had been formed on this 
credit of it. You had then a prospect of friendships 
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disposition. Marriage is the point on which every rake 
is stationary at last: and truly , my lord, you inay well 
be weary of the circuit you have taken ; for, you have 
now fairly travelled through every sign in the political 
zodiac, from the Scorpion, in which you stung Lord Chat- 
ham, to the hopes of a virgin* in the house of Blooms- 
bury. One would think that you had had sufficient 
experience of the frailty of nuptial engagements/ or, at 
least, that such a friendship as the Duke of Bedford*! 
might have been secured to you by th^ auspicious mar- 
riage of your late duchess with his nephew +. But ties 
of this tender nature cannot be drawn too close; and it 
may possibly be a part of the Duke of Bedford's ambi- 
tion, after making her an honest woman, to work a mi- 
racle of the same sort upon your grace. This worth jr 
nobleman has long dealt in virtue. There has been a 
large consumption of it in his own family: and, in the 
way of traffic, I dare say, he has bought and sold more 
than half the representative integrity of the nation* 

In a political view, this union is not imprudent. The 
favour of princes is a perishable commodity. You have 
now a strength sufficient to command the closet;. and, 
if it be necessary to betray one friendship more, you 
may set even Lord Bute at defiance. Mr. Stewart 
M'Kenzie may possibly remember what use the Duke 
of Bedford usually makes of his power ; and our gracious 
60vereign, I doubt not, rejoices at the first appearance 
of union among his servants. His late majesty, under 
the happy influence of a family connection between his 
ministers, was relieved from the cares of the govern- 

* His grace had laliftly married Miss Wroltoley, niece of the 
Cood (Gertrude, Duchess of Bedford. 

. t Miss Liddel, after her divorce from Uie duke^ married Lord 
Upper Ossory. 
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ttient. A more active prince may perhaps observe, 
with suspicion, by what degrees an artful servant grows 
upon his master, from, the first unlimited professions of 
duty and attachment, to th^ painful representation of 
' ihe necessity of the royal service, and soon, in regular 
progression, to the humble insolence of dictating in all 
the obsequious forms of peremptory submission. The 
hiterval is carefully employed in forming connections^ 
creating interests, collecting a party, and laying the 
foundation of double marriages ; until the deluded 
prince, who thought he had found a creature prpstitutc^ 
to his service, and insignificant enough to be always de-i 
pendent upon his pleasure, finds him, at last, too strong 
to be commanded, and too formidable to be rempyed. 

Your grace's public conduct, as a minister, is but the 
counter^part of your private history ; the same incpnsist^ 
ency, the same contradictions^ In America, we trace, 
you, from the first opposition to the stamp act, on prin- 
ciples of convenience, to Mr. Pitt's surrender of the 
right; then forward to Lord Rockingham's surrender of 
the fact; then back again to Lord Rockingham's decla- 
ration of the right; then forward to taxation with Mn 
Townshend ; and, in the last instance, from the gentle 
Conway's undetermined discretion, to blood and C091* 
pulsion with the Duke of Bedford : Yet,^ if we may be- 
lieve the simplicity of Lord North's eloquence, at the 
opening of next sessions, you are once more to be .the 
patron of America. Is this the wisdom of a great mi- 
nisterf Or, is it the ominous vibration of a pendulum?' 
Had you no opinion of your own, my lord i ox, was it 
the gratification of betraying every party w^ith which 
you have been united, and of deserting every political 
principle in which you had concurred? 

Your enemies may turn their eyes without regret 
from this admirable system of provincial gpv€;rnment« 
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They will find gratification enough in the survey of 
your domestic and foreign policy. 

If; instead of disowning Lord Shelbume, the British 
court bad interposed with dignity and firmness, yoti 
know^ my lord, that Corsica would never have been in- 
vaded. The French saw the weakness of a distracted 
ministry, and were justified in treating you with coa- 
tempt. They would probably have yielded in the first 
instance, rather than hazard a rupture with this country ; 
but, being once engaged, they cannot retreat without 
dishonour. Common sense foresees consequences which 
have escaped your grace's penetration. Either we siif^ 
£er the French to make an acquisition, the importance 
pf which you have probably no conception of ; or we 
oppose them by an underhand management, which only 
disgraces |is in the eyes of Europe, without aiiswering 
jainy purpose of policy or prudence. From secret, indi- 
rect assistance, a transition to son^e more open decisive 
measures becomes unavoidable; till) at last, we find our^r 
selves principal in ^he war, and are obliged to hazard 
levery thing ifpr an object, which might have originally 
jbeen obtained without expence, or danger. I am not 
yersed in the politics of the north; but this, I believe, 
|s certain, that half the money you have distributed to 
carry the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, or even your secre- 
tary^9 share in the last subscription, would have kept 
the Turks at your devotion-. Was it economy, my lord? 
dr did the coy resistance you have constantly met with 
in the British seuate, make you despair of corrupting 
the Divan ? Your friends> indeed, have the first claim 
upon your bounty; but if five hundred pounds a-yeai- 
^^n l^e spared in pension to Sir John Moore, it would 
not have disgraced you, to have allowed something to 
the secret service of the public. , 

Y^u y^^^\ ^y^ P<^f haps, that the situation of aiffairs ft( 
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kotne demanded and engrossed the whole of your at* 
mention. Here, I confess, you have been active. Aa 
amiable, accomplished prince ascends the throne under 
the happiest of all auspices, the acclamations and united 
affections of his subjects. The first measures of his 
reign, and even the odium of a favourite, were not able . 
to shake their attachment. Your services, my lord, have 
been more successful. Since you were permitted to take 
the lead, we have seen the natural effects of a system 
of government at once both odious and contemptible. 
We have seen the laws sometimes scandalously relaxed, 
sometimes violently stretched beyond their tone. We 
have seen the person of the sovereign insulted; and, in 
profound peace, and with an undisputed title, the fide- 
lity of his subjects brought by his own servants into 
public question*. Without abilities, resolution, or in- 
terest, you have done more than Lord Bute could ac« 
complish, with all Scotland at his heels. 

Your grace, little anxious perhaps either for present 
or future jreputation, will not desire to be handed dowa 
in these colours to posterity. You have reason to Bat- 
ter yourself, that the memory of your administration 
will survive even the forms of a constitution, which your 
ancestors vainly hoped would b^ immortal; and as for 
your personal cl>aracter, I will not, for the hcmoer of 
human nature, suppose that you can wish to have it re- 
membered. The condition of the present times is des- 
perate indeed : but there is a debt due to those wha 
come after ujs; and it is the historian's office to punish, 
though he cannot correct. I do not give you to poste- 
rity as a pattern to imitate, but as an example to deter; 

* The wise duke, about this timey exe|t4d all the. influence of 
governmeat to procure addresses to satisfjr the king of the fidelity 
of his subjects. They came in very thick from Scotland; bul^ 
af^r the appearance of t^iis letter, ^e heurd no more of tbenu 
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and as your conduct comprehends every thing that a 
wise or honest minister should avoid, I mean to make 
yott a negative instruction to your successors for ever. 

JuNivs. 



LETfER XIII. 

ADDRBSSSD TO 

THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISEE. 



< SIB, JunelSy 1769. 

Ths Duke of Grafton's friends, not finding 
it convenient to enter into a contest with Junius, are 
now reduced to the last melancholy resource of de- 
feated argument, the flat general charge of scurrility 
and falsebdod. As for his stvle, I shall leave it to the 
critics* The truth of his facts is of more importance 
to the public. They are of such a nature, that I think 
a bare contradiction will have no weight with any man, 
who judges for himself. Let us take them in the order 
in whicfa they appear in his last letter. 

1. Have not the first rights of the people, and the 
first principles of the constitution^ been openly invaded, 
and the very name of an election made ridiculous, by 
the arbitrary appointment of Mr. Luttrell? 

52. Did not the Duke of Grafton frequently lead his 
9ustress into public, and even place her at the head 
of his table, as if he had pulled down an ancient tem- 
ple of Venus, and could bury all decency and shame 
under the ruins? Is this the man, who daies to talk of 
Mr. Wilkes's morals i 
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5. Is not the character of his presumptive ancestors 
as strongly marked in him, a3 if he had descended from 
them in a direct legitimate line ? The idea of his death 
is only prophetic; and what is prophecy but a narrative 
preceding the fact i 

4. Was not Lord Chatham the first, who raised him 
to the rank, and post of a minister, and the first whom 
he abandoned ? 

5. Did he not join with Lord Rockingham, and be- 
tray him ? 

6. Was he not theboscmi friendof Mr. Wilkes, whom 
he now pursues to destruction i 

7. Did he not take his degrees with credit at New* 
market, White's, and the opposition f 

8. After deserting Lord Chatham's principles, and 
sacrificing his friendship, is he not now closely united 
with a set of men, who, though they have occasionally 
joined with all parties, have, in every different situation^ 
and at all times, been equally and constantly detested 
by this country ? 

9« Has not Sir John Moore a pension of five hundred 
pounds a-year? — ^This may be probably an acquittance 
of favours upon the turf; but is it possible for a minister 
to offer a grosser outrage to a nation, which has ^o very 
lately cleared away the beggary of the civil list at the 
ezpence of more than half a million ? 

10» Is there any one mode of thinking, or acting, 
with respect to America, which the Duke of Grafton 
has not successively adopted and abandoned i 

11. Is there not a singular mark of shame set upon 
this man, who has so little delicacy and feeling, as to 
submit to the opprobi^ium of marrying a near relation 
of one who had debauched his wife ? In the name of 
decency, how are these amiable cousins to meet at 
their uncle's table I It will be a scene in (Edipu$, 
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without the distress. Is it weahh, or wit, or beaotj — 
or is the amorous youth in love i 

The rest is notorious. That Corsica has been sacri- 
ficed to the French ; that, in some instances, the law» 
have been scandalously relaxed, and, in others, daringly 
violated; and that the king's subjecU have been called 
vpon to assure him of their fidelity, in spite of the 
measures of his servants. 

A writer, who builds bis arguments upon facts such 
as these, is not easily to be confuted. He is not to be 
answered by general assertions, or general reproaches. 
He may want eloquence to amuse and persuade ; but^ 
speaking truth, he must always convince. 

Philo Junius* 



LETTER XIV. 

Al^DRBSIBU TO 

THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

tlK, Jooe 2t, 1769. 

The name of Old Noll is destined to be the 
ruin of the bouse of Stuart. There is an ominous fa* 
tality in it, which even the spurious descendants of the 
family cannot escape. Oliver Cromwell had the merit 
of conducting Charles the First to the block. Your cor- 
respondent. Old Noll, appears to have the same design 
upon the Duke of Grafton. His arguments consist bet* 
ter with the title he has. assumed, than with the princi* 
pies he professes; for, though he pretends to be an ad* 
vocate for the Duke, he takes care to give us. the best 
i^easou why his patron should regularly follow: the fate 
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his presumptive ancestor. Through the whole coarse 
of the Duke of Grafton's life, I see a strange endeavour 
to unite contradictions which cannot be reconciled. 
He marries to be divorced ; he keeps a mistress to re- 
mind him of conjugal endearments; and he chooses 
such friends as it is virtue in ham to desert. If it were 
possible for the genius of that accomplished president, 
who pronounced sentence upon Charles the First, to be 
revived in some modern sycophant*, his grace, I doubt 
. not, would, by sympathy, discover him among the dregs 
of mankind, and take him for a guide in those paths, 
which naturally conduct a minister to the scaffold. 

The assertion, that two-thirds of the nation approve 
of the acceptance of Mr. Luttrell (for even Old Noll is 
too modest to call it an election,) can neither be main- 
tained nor confuted by argument. It is a point of fact, 
en which every English gentleman will determine for 
himself*. As to lawyers, their profession id supported by 
the indiscriminate defence of right and wrong; and, I 
confess, I have not that opinion of their knowledge or 
integrity, to think it necessary, that they should decide 
for me upon a plain constitutional questioa. . With 
respect to the appointment of Mr. Luttrell, the chan- 
cellor has never yet given any authentic opinion. Sir 
Fletcher Norton is indeed an honest, a very honest 
man ; and the attorney-general is ex cffido the guardian 
of liberty, to take care, I presume, that it shall never 
break out into a criminal excess. Doctor Blackstone 
is solicitor to the queen. The doctor recollected, that 
he bad a place to preserve, though he forgot that he hiid 
a reputation to lose. We have now the good fortune to 
understand the doctor's principles, as well as writings. 

^ It is hardly necesnu-y to remind the reader of the name of 
Kradshaw. 
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For the defence ofirutlr, of law^ and reason, the doc* 
tor's book may be safely consulted ; but whoever wishes 
to cheat a nerghboor of his estate, or to rob a country 
of its rights, need make no scruple of consulting the 
doctor himself. 

The example of the English nobility may,' for aught 
I know, sufficiently justify the Dake of Grafton, when 
he indulges his genius in all the fashionable excesses 
of the age; yet, considering his rank and station, I 
think it would do him more honour to be able to deny 
the fact, than to defend it by such authority. But if 
vice itself coald be excused, there is ycit a certain dis- 
play of it, a certain outrage to decency, and violation 
of public decorum, which, for the benefit of society, 
should never be forgiven. It is not that he kept amis* 
^ess at home, but that he constantly attended her 
abroad. It is not the private indulgence, but the pub* 
he insult, of which I complain. The name of Miss 
Parsons would hardly have been known, if the first lord 
of the treasury had not led her in triumph through the 
opera house, even in the presence of the queen. When 
we see a man act in this manner, we may admit the 
shameless depravity of his heart; but what are we to 
think of his understanding i 

His grace, it seems, is now to be a regular domestic 
man; and, as an omeii of the future delicacy and cor- 
rectness of his conduct, he marries a first cousin of the 
man, who had fixed that mark and title of inftimy upon 
him, which at the same moment, makes a husband un- 
happy and ridiculous. The ties of consanguinity may 
possibly preserve him from the same fate a second time ; 
and, as to the distress of meeting, I take for granted the 
venerable uncle of these common cousins has settled the 
etiquette in such a manner, that, if a mistake should 
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happen^ it may reach no farther than ftom Madame fM 
femme to Madame ma cousine. 

The Duke of Grafton has always some excellent rea^ 
son for deserting his friends; the age and incapacity of 
Lord Chatham; the debility of Lord Rockingham; ox 
the infamy of Mr. Wilkes. There was a time, indeed^ 
when he did not appear to be quite so well acquainted^ 
or so violently offended, with the infirmities of his 
friends. But now, I confess, they are not ill exchanged 
for the youthful, vigorous virtue of the Duke of Bedford ; 
the firmness of General Conway ; the blunt, or if I may 
calMt the awkward, integrity of Mr. Rigby, and the 
spotless morality of Lord Sandwich. 

If a late pension to a broken gambler* be an act 
worthy of commendation, the Duke of Grafton's con* 
nectibns will furnish him with many opportunities of 
doing praise- worthy actions; and as he himself bears no 
part of the expence, the generosity of distributing the 
public money, for the support of virtuous families in 
distress, will be an unquestionable proof of his grace's 
humanity. 

As to public affairs. Old Noll is a litt^ tender of de-* 
scending to particulars. He does not deny, that Cor* 
sica has been sacrificed to France ; and he confesses, 
that with regard to America, his patron's measures have 
been subject to some variation ; but then he promises 
wonders of stability and firmness for the future. These 
are mysteries, of which we must not pretend to judge 
by experience; and truly, I fear, we shall perish in the 
Desert, before we arrive at the Land of Promise. In 
the regular course of things, the period of the Duke of 
Grafton's ministerial manhood should now be approach- 
ing. The imbecility of his infant state was committed 

* Sir John Moore. 
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to Jiord Chathadi. Cbsrles Towodheikl took .domecar« 
of bis education at that ambiguoiis age, which lies be* 
tween the follies of political childhood^ and the vices of 
puberty. The empire of the passions soon succeeded. 
His earliest principles and connections were of course 
forgotten, or despised. The company he has lately kept 
has been of no service to his moraU; and, in the con- 
duct of public aifairs, we see the character of his time 
of life strongly distinguished. An obstinate ungovern- 
able self-sufficiency, plainly points out to us that state 
of imperfect maturity, at which the graceful levity of 
youth is lost, and the solidity of experience not yet ac- 
quired. It is possible the young man may in time grow 
wiser, and reform ; but, if I understand his disposition, 
it is not of such corrigible stuff, that we should hope for 
any amendment in him, before he. has accomplished the 
destruction of his country. Like other rakes, he may 
pi^rhaps live to see his error, but not until he has ruined 
his estate* 

Philo Junius. 



LFITER XV. 



HIS GRACE THE DUKE VF GRAJWIf. 
MY LORD, July g, 1769. 

If nature had given jou an understand- 
ing qualified to keep pace with the wishes and principles 
of your heart, she would have made you, perhaps, the 
most formidable minister, that ever was employed, under 
alimited monarch, toaccompBsh the ruin of afree people. 
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When neither the feelings of shame^ the repr6ache< of 
conscience, nor the dread of punishment, form any bar 
to the designs of a minister, the people would have too 
much reason to lament their condition, if they did not 
find some resource in the weakness of his understand- 
ing. We owe it to the bounty of Provideoce, that the 
completest depravity ofthe heart is sometimes strangely 
united with a confusion of the mind, which counteracts 
the most favourite principles, and makes the same man 
treacherous without art, and a hypocrite without deceiv- 
ing. The measures, for instance, in which your grace's 
activity has been chiefly exerted, as they were adopted 
without skill, should have been conducted with more 
than common dexterity. But truly, my lord, the excr 
cution has bcfen as gross as the design. By one deci- 
sive step, you have defeated all the arts of writing. You 
have fairly confounded the intrigues of opposition, and 
silenced the clamours of faction. A dark, ambiguous 
system might require and furnish the materials of inge- 
nious illustration; and in doubtful measures, the virulent 
exaggeration of party must be employed, to rouse and 
engage the passions of the people. You have now 
brought the merits of your administration to an issue, 
on which every Englishman, of the narrowest capacity, 
may determine for himself. It is not an alarm to the pas- 
sions, but a calm appeal to the judgment of the people, 
upon their own most essential interests. A more expe- 
rienced minister would not have hazarded a direct inva- 
sion of the first principles of the constitution, before he 
had made some progress in subduing the spirit of the 
people. With such a cause as yours, my lord, it is not 
sufiicient that you have the court at your devotion, un- 
less you Can find means to corrupt, or intimidate, the 
jury. The collective body ofthe people form that jury, 
<tnd from their decision there is but one appeal. 
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Whether you have talents to sapport yoo, at a crisis 
of such difficulty and danger^ should longsiace have been 
considered . J udging truly of your disposition, you have 
perhaps mistaken the extent of your capacity. Good 
faith and folly have so long been received as synonymous 
terms, that the reverse of the proposition has grown into 
credit, and every villain fancies himself a man of abill^ 
ties. It is the apprehensioil<of your friends, my lord^ 
that you have drawn some hasty conclusion of this sort, 
and that a partial reliance upon your moral charact^ 
has betrayed you beyond the depth of your understand-* 
ing. You have now carried things too far to retreat. 
You have plainly declared to the people what they are 
to expect from the continuance of your administrar 
tion. It is time for your grace to consider what yon 
also may expect in return from their spirit and their 
resentment. 

Since the accession of our most gracious sovereign to 
the throne, we have seen k system of government which, 
may well be called a reign of experiments. Parties of 
all denominations have been employed and dismissed. 
The advice of the ablest nien in this country has been 
repeatedly called for and rejected; and when the royal 
displeasure has been signified to a minister, the madcs 
of it have usually been proportioned to his abilities and 
integrity. The spirit of the favourite had some appa- 
rent influence upon every administration ; and every set 
of ministers preserved an appearance of duration, as long 
as they submitted to that influence. But there were 
certain services to be performed for the favourite's ae- 
curity, or to gratify his resentments, which your p^^ 
cessors in office had the wisdom, or the virtue, not to 
undertake. The moment this refractory spirit w$s dis- 
covered, their disgrace was determined. Lord Chat- 
ham, Mr. Grenville, and Lord Rockingham, have suo- 
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their icbityy as senrants of thepuUiei to those domplian^ 
ces which were expected from their station. ' A.submis* 
si^e adminktration was at last gradually collected from 
the deserters of all parties, ititerestSy. and connections} 
and nothing remained but to ^nd a leader for tbes^ gaV» 
lant, welUdisciplined troops. Stand forth, my lord, for 
thoii art the man. Lord Bute found no resource of de* 
pendence, orsecdrity, in the proud imposing superiority 
of Lord Chatham's abiKties, the shrewd infle^iible judg^ 
ment of ^Mr. Grenville, nor in the mild' but determined 
faitegrityof Lord Rockingham. Hi» views and situation 
required a'cTeatarcvbid-of all these properties ;. and 
he was forced to go through every division, resolution^ 
oompositioh, aiid- refinement of political chemistry^' be- 
£ore he^happily arrived at ikeeaput mortuum of vitriol 
in your grace. '^Fbt and insipid- in your retired state, 
hot:. brought into • iaction, you 'become Vitritoli againl 
fiodnare the ei^remee of alternate indolence,- or ftiry, 
Wl^ich have gov^vned your whole administmtion. Yoiftf 
circumstances, with vegard to the people,' soon beciom-^ 
iDg desperate/: Hke , other honest servants, you d«fter- 
mined to involve the^besit of masters in' the i^ame diffi^ 
Cttlsi^ with yoiirself. : We owe to your grace's well- 
directed labours, that yovr sovereign has be^i persuaded 
to doubt of the affections df his subjects, and the people 
to 'suspect the virtues of their sovereign, at a time 
when :both were unquestionable. You have 'degraded 
^ royal dimity into a base dishonourable com petition 
with Mr. Wilkes; nor. bad yon- abilities to darry even 
(he last :contemptiblev triumph over a private man^ 
witbaUt the grossest violation of the fandamental laws 
of the cionstitotion and rights of tbepeopie* But these 
afie v^^f oi:y!l<^rd, whteh you can no n^iore annihilate^ 
tfaw yoa jaaii tius/ soil to : whioh tbey ^are amiexed. The 
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question no longer tartjs np<m peitttt of natioilallMliovf 
and security abroad, or on the degrees of ^zpedieaoe 
and propriety of measilres aibome. It was-not mcom^ 
•istent, tbat you should abandon the ^ause of libertiy 
in another country, which you had {Persecuted in yoilr 
own; and in the commoh arts of domaittc c6rrtt{»t}oQ# 
we miss no pan of Sir Robert Walt>ule's system except 
bis abilities. In this hunsbla imitAiive line you might 
long have proceeded safe and contemptible. You udight 
probabty never have risen to the dignity of being haled, 
and even-have been despised with uiodelratidA. But it 
seems you meant to be distiiiguisfaed; aild to a mind 
Kke youi's there is no other ro6d to iame but bj ^ic 
destruction of a noble fabric, whidi you thought had 
been too long the adfcntration of miiikihd. The uaeyoii 
have made of the military force Introduced aa banning 
change in the mode of execut^ the laws. The uibi* 
tr^ry a[^pbmtment of Mr« Luttrtil invades the foundai* 
tion of the laws themselves, as it manifestly transfeit 
the right of legislation, from tbdse whom the piedple 
have chosen, to those whom they hwe refected. Widi 
a succession of such appointments, we may soon see a 
House of Commons collected, in the choice of which 
the other towns and counties of England will have as 
little share as the devotod county of MiddUsex. 

Yet I trust your grace will fitkl, that the . people of 
this country are neither to be intimidated by vident 
measures, nor deceived by reftnemeats. When th^ 
see Mr. Luitrell seated in the House of iC!oramons ktf 
mere dint of power, and in ^reet of^sition'to the 
ohoice of a whole county, they ^^111 not listen to those 
subtleties, by which every arbitrary exertion ofauthomy 
is e;rplained into the law and privilege of pariiaaDcnti 
It requires no persuasion of argument, ba<i 9iiiply the 
tvideaeeof the smisei^ to convince them^ that no ^Mms^' 
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fo the ri^t 9£«WcUoii from the collective to the re^ 
pr^fOnlntive bo^y* of :tl^ people, contradicts all those 
uifiBB of «N HpUi? of CoannbOQa which they have received 
ftom thejir ifofefaUiersy aad which they had already, 
though vailtly ftarbaps, delivered to their cbildrep. The 
prjoeiplesioo wl»if)b. this violent measure has bete de* 
feod^,. have added soorn to injury, and foreed ns to 
feel, that we are^jiot oaly o[ipre^s^, but iosvlted. 
. Witb i^hat foroe^viy lofd« witih what protection^ laie 
yon, prepared to meet the unit^deteaiation of the pec^ 
pfe of finglandf ,Th(&.eity of JiOndon has given a gene* 
iQa»'enaipfe:Jto:tiiQ Idngdom, in what manner a. king 
p£ Uua conn try ioo^bt: Iq >be addresseid ;. and. I fancy, my 
losd, it ts not yet in/jiiovE coamge to standi het^voieen your ^ 
•overeign aifed the addresses df his subjeets. The >i\|<»- 
jpieB ywm hm^e done thta country are siich.as demand wift 
4adj lednesfl^ lmivei^|eance< tn yainshall you look foir 
proteotion. to that Venal v6te, .which you have.sdready 
]isidibr. 'Aftothermustbe pyrchaaed; and to>savea wh 
Biiiter, the House of Gommonsmuat detslaire tbemaelveB 
moft only liiidepeflldant of iheiff constitaents, bul; the.4»- 
Samuned^eMHiies «f .the dqDStrtnliioD. CkuiAider, my 
Ifliid^ •whether: diia be aa ejctnemiiiy. to .wbiob their: .feaM 
(Will permit them to.advaiiqe;'!or^i if itheirfitotectiK^ji 
ahould failyoo^ bow; far you ave.auAboiised to jrely upon 
ihe sHScer ily .of >diQse aoiiles wbicb a pfi^aa court lavishes 
JWithoat letttotance upoo^a libertine by iprofession. It 
is not'indaeddheleast 'Of the tbousand oootcadictioBs 
wbieii attend you, that a man, marked to the world by 
the grossest violation of all ceremony and decorum, 
should be the first servant of a court, in which prayers 
are morality, and kneeling is religion. 

Trust not too far to appearances, by which your pre- 
decessors have been deceived, though they have not 
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been Injured. Even tlve best of pttnee& may at last dig*- 
cover, that this is a cdntention, in wbich every thing 
may be lost, but nothing can be gained : and as you 
became minister by accident, were adopted without 
choice, trusted without confidence, and continued With* 
out favour, be assured, that, whenever. an oocasiod 
presses, you will be discarded without even the forms of 
regret. You will then have reason to be thankful, if 
y^ou are permitted to retire to that seat of learning, 
which, in contemplation of the system of your life, the 
tsomparative purity of your manners with those 61 their 
high steward, and a thousand other recommending cir* 
Cutnstances, has- chosen you to encourage the growing 
>rirtue of their youth, and to preside over their edoca* 
i!iOiK Whenever the spirit of distributing prebends and 
%ishopries shall have departed from you^ you wiH find 
that learned seminary perfectly recovered from the de^ 
liriutn of an instaUatioa, and;^ virfaat in truth it ought to 
-be, once more a peacefol se^ne df slumber and tfadu^t- 
less meditation. The venerable tutors of the university 
will do longer distress ypnr modesty,^ by proposing yon 
for a pattern to their pupils. The kiraed dulness of 
declamation will be. sUent; and eveii the venal muse^ 
'though happiest in fiction, will forget youir virtues. Yet, 
*for the benefit of the succeeding age, I could wish that 
your repeat might be deferred, until your morals shatt 
:happily be ripened to that maturity of comiptioD, at 
^faich the worst ezasttpieft 'cease to be contagious. : 
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LETTER XVI. 

TO , 

THE PRINTEK OF THE PUBUC ADVEBTiaER. 

SIR, July 19, 1769. 

A GREAT deal of useless argument might have 
Wn saved, in the political contest which has arisen 
from the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, and the subsequent 
appointmemt of Mr. Luttrell, if the question had been 
once stated with precision, to the satisfaction of each 
party, and clearly understood by them both. But in 
this, as in almost every Other dispute, it usually happens, 
that much time is lost in referring to a multitude of 
cases and precedents, which prove nothing to thie pur- 
pose; or in iliaintaining propositions, which are eithet 
not disputed, or, whether they be admitted or denied, 
are entirely indiflferent as to the matter in debate; 
until at last the mind, perplexed and confounded with 
the endless subtleties of controversy, loses sight of the 
main question, and never arrives at truth. Both parties 
in the dispute are apt enough to practise these dishonest 
artifices. The man, who is conscious of the weakness of 
his cause, is interested in concealing it: and/ dn the 
other side, it is not uncommon to see a good cause 
mangled by advocates who do not know the realstrength 
ofit. 

I should be glad to know, for instance, to what pur* 
pose, in the present case, so many precedents have been 
produced to prove, That the House of Commons h^ve 
a right to expel one of their own members; that it be- 
longs to them to judge of the validitjr of dections; or 



that the law of parliameDt is part of the law of the 
land *• After all these propositions are admitted, 
Mr. Lottrell's right to his seat will continue to be just 
as disputable as it was before. Not one of them is 
at present in agitation. Let it be admitted, that the 
House of Commons were authorised to expel Mr. 
Wilkes, that they are the propei* court to judge of 
elections, and that the law of parliament is binding 
upon the people; still it remains to be inquired, whe- 
ther the House, by their resolution in favour of Mr. 
Luttrell, have or have not truly declared that law? ' 
To facilitate this inquiry, I would have the question 
cleared of all foreign or indifferent matter. The fol- 
lowing state of it will probably be thought a fair one 
by both parties; and then I imagine there i» no gentle* 
man in this country, who will not be capable of fbrm^ 
ing ^judicious and true opinion upon it, I take the 
question to be strictly this : " Whether or no it be the 
known, established law of parliament^ that the expuU 
sion of a member of the House of Commons of itself 
creates in him such an incapacity to be re-elected, that, 
at a subsequent election^ any votes given to him arenuU 
.and void; and that any other candidate, who, except 
the person expelled, has the greatest number of votes, 
ought to be the sitting member. 

To prove that the affirmative is the law of parUa^ 
ment, I apprehend it is not sufficient for the present 
House of Commons to declare it to be so. We may shut 
our eyes indeed to the dangerous consequences of su£» 
fering one branch of the legislature to declare new lawi^ 
without argument or example, and it may perhaps be 
prudent enough to submit to authority; but a mere as** 

' * Th6 reader win observe, that these admissions are ma<le, ndt 
-tt of truths uiiqtteBCionM))^, but iix tbe stdie of arguiuent, and in 
order to iriog t^ real guestioa lo vm^ 



sertioB witt newr eon^iooe, smeli less will it be tknigbt 
reasoQiible to proTe die right by the fact Hself. The 
ministiry hate not yet pretended to such a tynuiny oter 
our minds. To support the affirmalhre £sirly, it will 
either be necessary to produee some statute, in which 
thai positive position shall have been made, that speci* 
fie disability clearly created, and the consequences of it 
declared; or, if there be no such statute, the custom of 
parliament mast then be referred to/ and some case or 
cases*, strictly in point, must be produced, with the de» 
cision of the court upon tbeni; for I readily admit, that 
the custom of parliament, once clearly proved, is tqvuUf 
binding with the common and statute-law. 

The consideration of what may be reasonable or ui>» 
reasonable, makeis no part of this question. We are in* 
quiring what the law is, not what it ought io be. Uea^ 
son may be applied to shew the impropriety or expe- 
dience of a law ; but we must have either sti^tute or ppe»» 
cedent to prove the existence of it. At the same time^ 
I do not mean to admit, that the late resolutioa of the 
House of Commons is defeasible on gneral principle 
of reason, any more than in law. This is not ^ hin^e 
on which the debate turns. 

Supposing, therefore, thai I have laid down an aceii«* 
rate state of the question, I will venture to affirm, Isty 
That there is no statute existing, by which that spe- 
cific disability which we speak of is created. If there 
be, let it be produced. The aigument will tlieii be at 
an end. 

£dly. That there is no precedent, in all tlie proceeds 
ings of the House of Commons, which comes entirely 
home to the present case, viz. '' Where an expelled 

* Precedents, in opposition to principles, have little weight with 
Junius; b^t he thou|;ht it necessary to me^t the mioistiyupon 
their own ground. 
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inesiMr has. been returaed- figaiii> aod ^oQtber Mb4i-! 
dali^^ with an iaferior number af.yojteaj,bs^sibejen d^clar 
red the «itttog* member." If there be ^ch. a pr^cedenti 
let/it be gi veil toi ustplalaly^ and I am sure i.t m]\ have 
ihore.weiight than all the cunning ai:gumen.As whicU have 
beei^ -duawn from infetence^ and probabilities. . 

The ministry, in that laborious pamphlet, which, J 
presume, cQixtainti the whole strength of the party, have 
declared^, " That Mi*. Walpok's ^as the first and only 
instance, in which th.e electors of* any coupty or borough 
had returned a* person ejfpelled, to serve in thc^sf^tne par- 
liament.". It is not- possible to conceive a case moj^e 
exactly in ppaat. ' Mr. Waipole was expelled; and, b^t 
vinga majority of votes at the nexteLepttoQ, waar^turn- 
•ed again; The frit&nds of Mr. Ts^ylor, a candidate set 
4]p by .thie ministjry, petitioned the llou^j th^t he mjght 
be the sitting miember. Thus far the.cir^pumstsM^es 
tally fiKactly,^xoept that our. Hous^ of CojmqiQps saved 
JVIir.'LttttjreU.the.'trQuble of petitioning. , Tb^, pcMnJ.of 
Im,. bovKe!ver, Vias the si^me. It oame regularly, before 
.the £[ott^,.and it was their business to determine upon 
it. They :did determipe it; for they. declared Mr^T^yr 
lor not duly elected. If it be said, that they m§ant this 
imolutiioii as iinatter of favour ^nd in^jujgence to the 
borough,, wbioh. had r^tort^d Mr. W^lpok npop them, 
ia order that. the- burge$se^, (snowing what the law 
was>! might cprrect their error, I finsw^r, 

I,i Tha^ itiis ^.straqge. w^y of arguing, to oppose a 
supposition, which no man can prove to a fact, which 
{^rov^s (itself, 

U;; That if this were thfs intention,, of ;lfhe Hoyse of 
Common^, .it must have d^feate^ itself. The bnrge^SQf 
of Lynn could never have known their error, ipuch less 

* *' Case of the Middlesex Election consid^red,'^ p.. 38.. 
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^otildthey ba^ cotrectei it by any instraoticnn th^ m* ^ 
ceiled from' the prooeedkigs of the House of Coininotis; 
Thej might perhaps havefdreseeo, that, if th^y reuirn*> 
ed Mr. Walpole again^ he would agkin be rejected; but 
they never could infer, fron;i a resolution by irfaid».the 
candidatelwith the fewest votes was declared not duly 
elected, that, at a future election, and in similar circum- 
stances, the House of Commons would reverse their re- 
solution, and receive the same candidate as duly elected, 
whom they had before rejected. 

This indeed would have been a most extraordinary 
way t)f declaring thelaw of parliament; and what I pre- 
sume no man, whose understanding is not at cross-pur- 
yo$^ with itself^ could possibly understand. 

If, in a case of this importance, I thought myself at- 
liberty to argue from suppositions rather than from facts, 
I think the probability, in this instance, is directly the 
reverse of ^whatthe minidtry affirni ; and itbat^it is much 
more likely, that the House of Cooinions, at that time. 
Would rather have strained a point in favour o{ Mr. Tay«> 
ler, than that they would 'have violated the law of par* 
liament, aad robbed Mr. Taylor of a right legally vested 
in hioti, to gratify a refractory borough, whicfa,^ iii de» 
fiance ofthem, had returned a pecson branded with the 
<tronge»t mark of %he di$pl6i»@ure of the House. 

But really^ sir, thi^ way of talking, for I cannot call it 
argument, is a mockery of the ccminidn understanding 
of.tbexiaiioh>.tQo:gros$ to be endured.. Out dearest 
intereftts a-re^H dtake* An attempt has been made, not 
merely to :rob a single cii^unty of its rights, but, by 
inevitable conis^ueoce, to alter the. constitution of tbe 
House of Qommons* This fatal attempt ha^socceeded, 
and ;stands as a precedent recorded for ever. If the 
•ministry are unable to defend their cau^e by fair argo- 
meot, founded on facts, le) them • ^pa^e 110 at teast th« 
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AiDrtification of being amused and dehNkd/iite eki^ 
dreob I believe there is yet a spim of resistaace in tbia 
country which will not submit to be oppretsed^ bat I 
am sure there is a fund of good sense in this country 
which cannot be deceived. 

Jomua. 



LETTER XVII. 



TO 

THE PRINTSiR OF THE PVBLIC ADVERTISEn, 



It wiB not be necessary for Junius to take the 
itronbk of an^reting your coitespondent^ G. A.y or- the 
potation f»om a speech without doors> published itt 
yonr paper of the (26th of last month. The speech ^p- 
peared before Junius's letters ; and, as the aathc^ seems 
to consider the great proposition, on which all his sow 
g«iment depends, viz. that Mr. Wilkes was under that 
known legal incaipacity of which Junius speaks, as a 
point granted> his speech is io no shape aQ answer to 
Junius, for this is the very question in debate. 

As to 6. A., I observe, first, Hihat if he. did not admit 
Innius'satateof the question, he should have shdwn^ibe 
fUlacy of it, or given us a more exact one*; seooifdl7> 
ttiat> considering the many hours and d«iys which the 
ministry^and their advocates have wasted, in public de- 
Vate^ in compiling large quartos, and coHectinginnu- 
merable pr^edents, expressly to prove, that the late pro* 
eeedings <tf the House of Commons are warranted ^by 
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ibe law, custom^ and ptiMrtice of parliament, it u ratihar 
a0 extraordinary rappoHtton> to be made by one of 
tlieir own party^even for tfa^ take of argument, thafcao 
Mch statute, no atich custom of parUament, no tocli 
case in point, can be produced. 6. A. may, howevei> 
make the supposition with safety. Itcontains nothing 
Vut literally the fact, except that there is a case exactly 
in point, with a decision of the Honse, diametrically 
opposite to that which the present House of Commons 
eame to in favour of Mr. Lattrell. 

The ministry now b^in to be ashamed of the weak^ 
ness of their cause; and, as ii usually happens with 
falsehood, are driven to the necessity of shifting ^eir 
ground, and changing their whole defence. At first we 
were told, that nothing could be clearer than that the 
proceedings of the House of Commons were justified by 
the known law and uniform custom of parliament. Bsut 
now it seems^ if there be no law, the Hocue of Com^ 
mons have a ri^t to make one; and if there be no pieK 
cedent, they have a right to create the first: for this^ I 
psesame, is the amount of the questiojis proposed to Ju^ 
nina* If yoor correspoadcnt had been at aU versed in 
the kw of parliament, or generally in the laws of this 
couatry, he would have seen, that hb defence is as weak 
and fake as the former. 

The privileges of eitlier House of Parliament, it is 
true/ ai« indefinite,, that is, they have not been descri- 
bed or laid down in amy one code or declaration whati- 
soever ; hut whenever a question of privilege has arisei^ 
ithaa invariably been disputed or maintained upon th^ 
£soting of precedents aloae *. In the course of the pror- 
ceedings upon the Aylesbury election, the House of 

* This is stin meeting the ministry upon their own ground; 
for, in truth, no precedents w91 support either tiaturalinjusticey or 
violatioo of positive ri^bt. 
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Lords resolved, " TbaJ neither Hduse of Parliament had 
any power, by any vote or declaration, to creiate to 
themselves any new privilege, that was not warranted 
by the known laws and customs of parliamentv'' And to 
this rule the House of Commons, though'otherwise they 
had acted in a very arbitrary manner, gave their assent; 
for they affirmed, that they had guided themsches by 
it, in asserting their privileges. Now, sir> if this be trae 
Mrith respect to matters of privilege, in which the House 
of Commons, individiially and as a body, are principally 
concerned, Kow much more strongly will it hold against 
any pretended power in that House to create or declaim 
a new law, by which not only the rights of the House 
lover their own member, and those of themembbrhimf 
self, are included, but also those of a third and separate 
party, I mean the freeholders of the kingdom i To do 
justice to the ministry, they have not yet pretended, 
that any one, or any two of the three estates have power 
to make a new law, without the concurrence of the 
ibird* They know, that a man who maintains such a 
doctrine^ is liable, by statute, to the heaviest penaltie& 
They do not acknowledge, that the House of Commons 
have assumed a new privilege, or declared a new law. 
On the contrary, they affirm, that their proceedings 
have been strictly conformable to, and founded upon^ 
the fincient law and custom of parliament. Thus, 
therefore, the question returns to the point at which Ju* 
flius had fixed it, viz. Whether or no this be. the law of 
parliament? If it be not, the House of Commons bad 
no legal authority to establish the pi'ecedent; and the 
precedent itself is a mere faet, without any proof of 
right whatsoever. 

Your correspondent concludes with a question of the 
simplest nature : Miist a thing be wrong, because it has 
never been done before? No. But^ admitting it were 
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proper to be done^ that alone does not cooTey an aii« 
thority.to do it. M to the present case, I hope I shall 
never see the timej when not onlj & single person, but 
a\whole (K>unty>^nd in effect the entire collective b<)dy 
of the people, may againbe robbed of their birth*right 
by d yote.of the House of Commons. But if, for rem* 
sons which I am unable to comprehend, it be neceaatry 
to truat that House with a power so exorbitant and 
iinoonstitutidnal, at least let it be given, to tbem by* ail 
act of the legii^lature* 

Philo Junius. 



LETTER XVHI: . 

• TO 

BIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, SOLICITOR-GENERAL 
TO HER MAJESTY. . 

«1B, July 29,. 1769. 

I SHALL make you no apology for consideripg 
a certain pamphlet, in which your late conduct is de- 
fended, as written by yourself. The perspnal interest, 
the personal resentments, and, above all, that wouivled 
spirit, unaccustomed to reproach, and, I hope, not fre- 
quently conscious of deserving it, are signaJs which be- 
tray the author to us, as plainly as if your na^ne \^ere in 
the title page. You appeaji to the pubhc in deface of 
your reputation. , We hold itj sir, cbat an injury offered 
to an individual is interesting to society. On this prin- 
ciple ihe people of England made common cause with 
Mr. Wilkes. On this principle, if you are injured, they 
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will Join in yoUr resratment. I shall not follow yott 
ihrougb the insipid form of a third person, baliaddieas 
ttjself to yon direetlj* 

You seem to think the channel of a. pamphlet more 
tespeotable, and better snited to the dignii^y of yoar 
canse, than that of a newspaper. Be it to. Yet, if 
iiewspapers are scurrilous, you m»st confess they are 
impartial. They give nt, without any appctrent pre* 
fbrence, the wit and argument of the ministry, ae well 
as the abusive dulness of the opposition. The sc^ea 
are. equally poised* It is not the printer's fault, if the 
greater weight inclines the balance. 

Your pamphlet, then, is divided into an attack upon 
Mr. Grenville's character, and a defence of your own. 
It would have been more consistent, perhaps, with your 
professed intention, to have confined yourself to the last. 
But anger has some claim to indulgence, and railing is 
usually a relief to the mind. I hope you have found be- 
nefit from the experiment. It is not my design to enter 
into aformal vindication of Mr. Grenville, upon his own 
principles. I have neither the honour of being person- 
ally known to him, nor do I pretend to be completely 
master of all the facts. I need not run the risk of doing 
an injustice to his opinions, or to bis conduct, when 
your parmpblet alone carries, upon* the face of it, a fuB 
vindication of both. 

Y^urfirst reflection is, that Mr. Gf en ville* was, ^ 
all men,< the person who should not have coR^lained of 
inconsistenee with regard to Mr. Wilkes. This, sir, is 
either an unmeaning sneer, a peevi&h expression of re- 
sentment, or, if it means any thing, you plainly beg the 
^question; for, whether his parliamentary conduct with 

* Mr. Gre2)vi]Ie had Quoted a passage frqm'thedoctot^seKc^lr 
lent Commentaries, which directly contradicted the doctriuft main>' 
tataed by* the doctor in .the House of Commons. 



Mgaitl to Mr. 'Wilkes has^ or h«s not, been incofuiittent, 
mnatns jet to be fnrored. Bet it seetaui he received 
updn the spot a sufficient chastisement for exercising s^y 
tstifnirljr his talents of misrepresentation. Yoa'are a Iaw-> 
yer, nr, attd linow better than I do, upon what parti* 
l^ular occasions a talent for misrepresentation may be 
fiuify exerted; but, to punish a man a second time, 
whietibe has been once sufficiently chastised, is rather 
too severe. It is not in the la\^ of England ; it is not in 
your own Commentaries; nor is it yet, I believe, in the 
new law you have revealed to the House of Commons. 
I hope this doctrine has no existence but in your owir 
heart. After all, sir, if you had consulted that sober dis- 
€feti^on, which you seem to oppose with triumph to the 
honest jollity of a tavern, it might have occurred to yon 
that, although you could have succeeded in fixing a 
cb^ge of inconsistence upon Mr. Grenville, it would not 
liave tended in any shape to exculpate yourself. 

Your next insinuation, that Sir William Meredith had 
hastily adopted the false glosses of his new ally, is of 
^e same sort with the iirst. It conveys a sneer as little 
irorthy of the gravity of your character, as it is useless 
to your defenee. It is of little moment to the public 
to inquire, by whom the charge was conceived, or by 
whom it Was adopted. The only question we ask is, 
whether or no it be true. The remainder of your re- 
jections upon Mr. Grenvifle's conduct destroy them- 
selves. He conk) not possibly come prepared to* tra- 
duce ybiir integrity to the House. He could not fore- 
See^ ^batye^u would even speak upon the question; much 
less cotild he foresee, that ydu would' maintain a direct 
contradiction 6f thfet doctrine, which' you had solemnly, 
disinterestedly, and upon soberest reflection, delivered 
to the public. He came armed indeed with what he 
thought >a, respectable authority^ to support what he was 
convinced was the cause of truth; and I doubt not he 



jiit€f)ded to ghnejouy in the oobrseof tfad'^ebtttcSy m 
honourable and public t^tiolony of hicj esteem. Tbtnk<» 
iflg highly of hbabilities^ I cattoot^i however^ aliaw:bi|ii 
-the gift of divination. As to what you are pleased to 
4la]l a plan. oooHy foniied to impose npoiii tfa^. Hou^e of 
Commons^ and his producing it withoat. provocation at 
jnidaighty I consider il n%^ the jiaoguage of piqu^ and in- 
ve^tiivey therefore unworthy of regard. 'But, ot, I am 
aeiMible I have followed your example too. loog^ and 
wandered from the point. 

. The qOQtation from your Commentaries is matter of 
^record. It can? neither be altered by. your frie^nds^ niolr 
juisrepresented by your enemies; jEind I am willing to 
^akeyour own word for .what you have said in? lh« 
^ouse of Commons. If thfere be a real, diflferenc^ ber 
tween what you have written and what you baye spoii^eji^ 
you. confess th^t your book ought to be the 'standards 
Now, sir, if words mean any thing, I apprf^hend, that» 
wbjen a long enumeration of disqualifications (whether 
by statut<3.or the custom of parliam^t))Conciudes with 
thesie general comprehensive w;ords, " but, subject tQ 
,these restrictions and disqualifi-cation^, everysubject of 
.the realm is eligible of common right,*' a reader of plain 
und^erstanding must of course rest satisfied; that no spe* 
cies of disqualification lyhatsoever had be^u oinittedt 
.The known characler of jthe author, and the apparent 
accuracy with which the whole wprk i^ compiled, wouW 
coafiroi him in his opinion; nor could he possibly form 
any other judgment, without looking upon yojur'CoiiH 
Aientaries in th^ same light in which you cpnsideic .those 
pemsil la\ys, which, though not repealed, are &]len, into 
4isuse,; and are now, in effect, a snare to fbe unwary*^, 

.* Ify-in stating the law upoQan^poinJ^, a iudee deliberately afBrD(is^ 
that he has. included every case, and it spould appear that, he has 
purpos^lyomitted a material, case^ he d^s, in eSFect, lay a Snare 
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You tell U8^ indeed, that it was not part of yourplan, 
to specify any temporary incapacity; and that you could 
not, without a spirit of prophecy, have specified the dis* 
ability of a private individual, subsequent to the period 
at which you wrote. What your plan was, I know not; 
but what it should have been, in order to complete the 
work you have given us, is by no means difficult to de* 
termine. The incapacity, which you call temporary, 
may continue seven years; and though you might not 
have foreseen the particular case of Mr. Wilkes, yon 
might and should have foreseen the possibility of such a 
case, and told us how far the House of Commobs were 
authorized to proceed in it, by the law and custom of 
parliament. The freeholders of Middlesex would then 
have known what they had to trust to, and would never 
have returned Mr. Wilkes, when Colonel Luttrell was a 
candidate against him. They would have chosen some 
indifferent person, rather than submit to be represented 
by the object of their contempt and detestation. 
. Your attempt to distinguish between disabilities which 
affect whole classes of men, and those which affect indi- 
viduals only, is really unworthy, of your understanding. 
Your Commentaries had taught me, that, although the 
instance in which a penal law is exertied be particular, 
the laws themselves are general: they are made for the 
benefit and instruction of the public, though the penalty 
falls only upon an individual. You cannot but know, 
sir, that what was Mr. Wilkes's case yesterday, may be 
yours or mine to-morrow, and that, consequently, the 
common right of every subject of the realm is invaded 
by it. Professing, therefore, to treat of the constitution 
of the House of Commons, and of the laws and customs 
relative to that constitution, you certaiqly were guilty of 
a most unpardonable omission, in taking no notice of a 
right and privilege of the House, more extraordinary 
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wd more arbitrary than all tbe others they possess put 
together. If the expulsion of a member^ not under any 
legal disability, of itself creates in him an incapaci^ty to 
be elected, I see a ready way marked out, by which the 
majority may, at any time, remove the hoo^test and 
ablest men, who happen to be in opposition to them. 
To say, that they will not make this extravagant use of 
their power, would be a language unfit for a man so 
karned in the laws as you are. By your doctrine^ sir, 
they have the power; and laws, you know, are intended 
to guai'd against what men may do, not. to trust to what 
they will do. 

Upon the whole, sir, the charge against you is of a 
plain, simple nature: It appears even upon tbe face of 
your own pamphlet. On the contrary, your justifica^ 
tionof yourself is full of subtlety and le&nement, and in 
some places not very intejligible* If I were personaSy 
your enemy, I should dwell, with a malignant pleasure^ 
upon those great and useful qualifications which you 
certainly possess, and by which you once acquired, 
though they could not preserve to you, the respect and 
esteem of your country. I should enumerate the ho* 
Dours you have lost, and the virtues you have disgraced : 
but having no private resentments to gratify, I think it 
sufficient to have given my opinion of your public con- 
duct, leaving the punishment it deserves to your closet 
and to yourself. 

Junius. 
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LETTER XIX. 

TO 

TBE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
SIR, Aiifii8tl4, 1769. 

AcorrespoDclentof the St. James's Evening Post^ 
first wilfully misunderstands Junius, then censures him 
for a bad reasoner. Junius does not say, that it was in- 
cumbent upon Doctor Blackstone to foresee and state 
the crimes for which Mr. Wilkes was expelled. . If, by a 
spirit of prophecy, he had even done so, it would have 
been nothing to the purpose. The question is, not for 
what particular offences a person may be expelled, but 
generally, whether, by the law of parliament, expulsion 
alone creates a disqualification. If the affirmative be 
the law. of parliament, I>octor Blackstone might and 
should have told us so. The question is not confined to 
this or that particular person, but forms one great ge- 
neral branch of disqualification, too important in itself, 
and too extensive in its consequences, to be. omitted 
in aa accurate work expressly treating of the law of 
parlismient.. 

The truth of the matter is evidently this. Doctor 
Blackstone, while he was speaking in the House of Com- 
mons, never once thought of his Commentaries, until 
the contradiction .was unexpectedly urged, and stared 
him in the face, instead of defending himself upon the 
spot, he Slink iinder the charge, in an agony of confu- 
a<m and despair. It is well known, that there was a 
pause of some minutes in the House, from a general ex- 
pectatson, that the Doctor would say something in his 
own dejfence ; but it seems bis faculties were too much 
overpowered to think of those subtleties and refinements 
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which have since occurred to him. It wiis then Mn 
Grenville received that severe chastisement, which the 
doctor mentions with so much triumph. I wish the ho-* 
nourable gentleman, instead of shaking his head, would 
shake a good argument out of it. If to the elegance, 
novelty, and bitterness of this ingenious sarcasm, we add 
the natural melody of the amiable Sir Fletcher Norton's 
pipe, we shall not be surprized, that Mr. Grenville was 
iinable to make him any reply. 

As to the doctor, I would recommend it to him to be 
quiet. If not, he may "perhaps hear again from Junius 
himself. 

Philo Junius. 



Postscript to a pamphlet^ entitled, '^ Ah Answer to the 
Question stated." Supposed to be written by Doctor 
Blackstone, solicitor to the queen, in answer to Ju- 
nius*s letter. 

Since these papers tvere sent to the piress, a writer in 
the public papers, who subscribes himself Junius, has 
made a feint of bringing this question to a short issue. 
Though the foregoing observations contain, id my opi-* 
nion at least, a full refutation of all that this writer hffii 
offered, I shall, hovvever, bestow a very few words upon 
him. It will cost me very little trouble to unravel and 
expose the sophistry of his argument. 

" I take the question,'* says he, " to be strictly this : 
Whether or no it be the known established law of par* 
liament, that the expulsion of a member of the House 
of Commons of itself creates in him such an incapacity 
to be re-elected, that, at a subsequent election, any 
votes given to him are null and void; and that any 
other candidate, who, except the person expelled, has 
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\he greatest number of votes, ought to be the sitting 
member.*' 

WaviDgi for the present, any objection I may have 
to this state of the question, I shall venture to meet our 
champion upon his own ground; and attempt to sup- 
port the affirmative of it, in one of the two ways by 
which he says it can be alone fairly supported. ** If 
there be no statute,'* says he, '' in which the specific 
disability is clearly created,** Sec. and we acknowledge 
there is none, '^ the custom of parliament must then be 
Teferred to; and some case, or cases, strictly in point, 
must be produced, with the decision of the court upon 
them." Now, I assert, that this has been done. Mr. 
Wa}poIe*s case is strictly in point to prove, that expul- 
jsion creates absolute incapacity of being re-*elected. 
This was the dear decision, of the House upon it; and 
was a full declaration, that incapacity was the necessary 
consequence of expulsion. The law was as clearly and 
Jirmly fixed by. this resolution, and is as binding in every 
subsequent case of expulsion^ as if it had been declared 
by an express statute, '^ that a member expelled by a 
resolution of the House of Commons shall be deemed 
incapable of being re-elected.** Whatever doubt then 
there might have been of the law, before Mr. Walpole's 
case, with respect to the full operation of a vote of ex* 
pulsion, there can be none now« The decision of the 
House, upon this oase, is strictly in point to prove, 
that expulsion creates absolute incapacity in law of 
being rcrelected, 

But incapacity in law, in this instance, must have the 
same operation and effect with incapacity in law in 
every other instance. Now, incapacity of being re* 
-elected, implies, in its very terms, that any votes given 
to the iqcapable person, at a subsequent electiop, are 
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hqU and void. This is its necessary operation, or it has 
no operation at all: It is vox et praterea nihiL We 
can no more be called upon to prove this proposition, 
than we can to prove, that a dead man is not alive, or 
that twice two are four. When the terms are under- 
stood, the proposition is self-evident. 

Lastly, it is, in all cases of election, the known and 
established law of the land, grounded upon the clearest 
principles of reason and common sense, that if the votes 
given to one candidate are null and void, they cannot 
be opposed to the votes given to another candidate: 
they cannot affect the votes of such candidate at all. 
As they have, on the one hand, no positive quality to 
add, or establish, so have they, on the other hand, no 
negative one to subtract, or destroy. They are, in a 
word, a mere nonentity. Such was the determination 
of the House of Commons in the Maiden and Bedford 
elections; cases strictly in point to the present question, 
fis far as they are meant to be in point. And, to say that 
they are not in point, in all, circumstances, in those parti- 
cularly which are independent of the proposition which 
they are quoted to prove, is to say no more than that 
Maiden is not Middlesex, nor serjeant Comyns Mr, 
Wilkes. 

Let us see then how our proof stands. Expulsion 
creates incapacity; incapacity annihilates any votes 
given to the incapable person; the votes given to the 
qualified candidate stand upon their own bottom, firm 
and untouched, and can alone have effect. This, one 
would think, would be sufficient. But .we are stopped 
short, and told, that none of our precedents come home 
to the present case; and ai-e challenged to produce ^' a 
precedent in all the proceedings of the House of Com- 
monsj that does come home to it, viz. where afi expelled 
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member has been returned again, and another candi* 
date, with an inferior number of votes, has been declare 
ed the sitting member.'' 

Instead of a precedent, I will beg leave to put a case; 
which, I fancy, will be quite as decisive to the present 
point. Suppose another Sacheverel (and every party 
must have its Sacheverel) should, at some future elec# 
tion, take it into his head, to offer himself a candidate 
for the county of Middlesex. He is opposed by a can- 
didate, whose coat is of a different colour; but, how* 
ever, of a very good colour. The divine has an indis^ 
putable tnajority, hay, the poor layman is absolutely 
distanced. The sheriff, after having had his conscience 
well informed by the reverend casuist, returns him, as 
he supposes, duly elected. The whole House is in an 
uproar, at the apprehension of so sirange an appearance 
amongst them. A motion, however, is at length made, 
that the person was incapable of being elected; that 
his election, therefore, is null and void; and that his 
competitor ought to have been returned. *' No,^ says 
a great orator; ^^ first ihew me your law for this pro- 
ceeding. Either produce me a statute, in which the 
specific disability of a clergyman is created ; or produce 
me a precedent, where a clergyman has been returned, 
and another candidate, with an inferior number of votes, 
has been declared the sitting member.'^ No such sta* 
tute, no such precedent to be found. What answer 
then is to be given to this demand? The very same, 
answer which I shall give to that of Junius, That there 
is more than one precedent in the proceediogs of the 
House, ^' where an incapable person has been returned^ 
and another candidate, with an inferior number of vot^s, 
has been declared the sitting member; and that this i$ 
the known and established law, in all cases of incapa* 
city, from whatever caus^ it may arise." . 
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I shall now therefore beg leave to mak^ a slight 
amendment to Junius's state of the question, the affir- 
mative of which will stand thus: 

** It is the known and established law of parliament, 
that the expulsion of a&y member of the House of Com- 
mons creates in him an incapacity of being re-elected; 
-that any votes given to him at a subsequent election, 
are, in consequence of such an incapacity, null and 
void ; and that any other candidate, who, except the 
person rendered incapable, has the greatest number of 
votes, ought to be the sitting member.'' 

But our business is not yet quite finished. Mr. Wal- 
pole's case must have a re-hearing. ** It is not possi* 
ble," says this writer, " to conceive a case more exact- 
ly in point. Mr. Walpole was expelled; and, having 
a majority of votes at the next election, was returned 
again. The friends of Mr. Taylor, a candidate set up 
by the ministry, petitioned the House, that he might be 
the sitting member. Thus far the circumstances tally 
exactly, except that our House of Commons saved Mr. 
JiUttrell the trouble of petitioning. The point of law, 
however, was the same. It came regularly before the 
House, and it was their business to determine upon it. 
They did determine it; for they declared Mr. Taylor 
pot duly elected*" 

Instead of examining the justness of this representa- 
tion, I shall beg leave to oppose against it my own view 
of this case, in as plain a manner, and as few words, as 
I am able. 

Jt was the known and established law of parliament, 
when the charge against Mr. Walpole came before the 
House of Commons, that they had power to expel, to 
disable, and to render incapable for offences. In vir- 
tue of this power they expelled him. 

flad they, ifi the very vote of expulsion, adjudged 
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him, in terms, to be ifM^apable of being re-elected, tbere 
must have been at once an end with him. But though 
the right of the House, both to expel and adjudge him 
incapable, was clear and indubitable, it does not appear 
to me, that the full operation and effect of a vote of ex- 
pulsion singly was so. The law, in this case, had never 
been expressly declared. There had been no event to 
call up such adeclaration. I trouble not myself with the 
grammatical meaning of the word expulsion. I regard 
only its legal meaning. Tbis.was not, as I think, pre- 
cisely fixed. The House thought proper to fix it, and 
explicitly to declare the full consequences of their for- 
mer vote, before they suffered these consequences to take 
effect. And, in this proceeding, they aeted upon the 
most liberal and solid principles of equity, justice, and 
law. What then did the burgesses of Lynn collect from 
the second vote? Their subsequent conduct will tell us: 
it will with certainty tell us, that they considered it as 
decisive against Mr. Walpole; it will also, with equal 
certainty, tell us, that, upon supposition that the law of 
election stood then as it does now, and that they knew it 
to stand thus, they inferred, ^* that at a future election> 
and in case of a similar return, the House would receive 
the same candidate, as duly elected, whom they had be- 
fore rejected/' They could infer nothing but this. 

It is needless to repeat the circumstance of dissimi- 
larity in the present case. It will be sufficteot to ob- 
serve, that as the law of parliament, upon which jthe 
House of Commons grounded every step of their pro- 
ceedings, was clear beyond the reach of doubt, so nei- 
ther could the freeholders of Middlesex be at a loss to 
foresee what iiClust be the inevitable consequence of 
their proceedings in opposition to it; for, upon every 
return of Mr. Wilkes, the House made enquiry, whether 
any votes were given to any other candidate? 
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Bot I coald Tetiture^ for the experiment's smke, even 
to give, ibis writer the utmost he asks; to allow the 
most perfect similarity throughout in these two rases; 
to allow, that the law of expulsion was quite as clear to 
the burgesses of Lyon, as to the freeholders of Middle- 
sex* It will, I am confident, avail his cause but lit- 
tk. It will only prove/ that the law of election at that 
time was different from the present law. It will prove, 
that, in all cases of an incapable candidate returned, 
the law then was, that the whole election should be 
void* But now we know that this is not law.. The 
cases of Maiden and Bedford were, as has been seen, 
determined upon other and more just principles. And 
these determinations are, I imagine, admitted <^n all 
aides to be law. 

I would willingly draw a veil over the remaining part 
of this paper. It is astonishing, it is painful, to see men 
of parts and aUlity giving into the most unworthy arti- 
fices, and descending so much below their true line of 
character. But, if they are not the dupes of their so- 
phistry, which is hardly to be conceived, let them con- 
fider, that they are something much worse. 

The dearest interests of this country are, its laws and 
its constitution. Against every attack upon these, 
there will, I hope, be always found amongst us the firm- 
est spirit of resistance; superior to the united efforts of 
faction and ambition. Por ambition, though it does 
not always take the lead of faction, will be sure, in the 
end^ to make the most fatal advantage of it, and draw 
it to its own purposes. But, I trust, our day of trial is 
yet far off; and there is a fund of good sense in this 
(country, which cannot long be deceived by the arts, 
fitber of false reasoning, or false patriotism. 
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LETTER XX. 

TO 

THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



8IB^ Angiist 8» 1769. 

The gentleman, who has published an answer 
to Sir William Meredith's pamphlet, having honoured 
me with a postscript of six quarto pages, which h^ mot- 
derately calk bestowing a very few words upon me, { 
cannot, in common politeness, refuse him a reply. The 
form and magnitude of a quarto imposes upon the mind; 
and men, who are unequal to the labour of discussing 
an intricate argument, or wish to avoid it, are willing 
enough to suppose, that much has been proved, because 
much has been said. Mine, I confess, are humbla 
labours. I do not presume to instruct the learned, but 
simply to inform the body of the people; and I prefer 
that channel of conveyance which is likely to spread 
farthest among them. The advocates of the ministry 
seem to me to write for fame, and to flatter themselves, 
that the size of their works will make them immortal. 
They pile up reluctant quarto upon solid folio, as if 
their labours, because they are gigantic, could con- 
tend with truth and heaven. 

The writer of the volume in question meets me upon 
my own ground. He acknowledges there is no statute, 
by which the specific disability, we speak of, iq 
created ; but he affirms, that the custom of parliament 
has been referred to, and that a case strictly in point 
has been produced^ with the decision <^ the court 
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upon it. I thank him for coming so fairly to the 
point.. He asserts, that the case of Mr. Walpole is 
strictly in point, to prove, that expulsion creates an 
absolute incapacity of being re-elected ; and for this 
purpose he refers generally to the first vote of the 
House upon that occasion, without venturing to recite 
- the vote itself. The unfair, disingenuous artifice of 
adopting that part of a precedent which seems to suit 
his purpose, and omitting the remainder, deserves some 
pity, but cannot excite my resentment. He takes 
advantage eagerly of the first resolution, by which 
Mr. Walpole's incapacity is declared ; but as to the 
two following, by which the candidate with the fewest 
votes was declared ** not duty elected,^' and the elec- 
tion itself vacated, I dare say, he would be well satis* 
fied if ^ they were for ever blotted out of the journals 
of the House of Commons. In fair argument, no part 
of a precedent should be admitted, unless the whole 
of it be given to us together. The author has divided 
his precedent; for he knew, that, taken together, it pro- 
duced a consequence directly the reverse of that which 
he endeavours to draw from a vote of expulsion. But^ 
what will this honest person say, if 1 take him at his 
word, and demonstrate to him, that the House of Com- 
mons never meant to found Mr. Walpole's incapacity 
upon his expulsion only? What subterfuge will then 
remain? 

Let it be remembered, that we are speaking of the 
intention of men, who lived more than half a century 
ago; and that such intention can only be collected 
from their words and actions, as they are delivered to us 
upon record. To prove their designs by a supposition 
of what they would have done, opposed to what they 
actually did, is mere trifling and impertinence. The 
vote, by which Mr. Walpole's incapacity was declaredf 
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is thus expressed : ^* That Robert Walpole, Esq. having 
been this session of (>arliaiuent committed a prisoner to 
the Tower, and expelled this House, for a breach of 
trust in the execution of his office, and notorious cor- 
ruption, when secretary at war, was, and is incapable of 
being elected a member to serve in this present parlia- 
ment.'^* Now, sir, to my understanding, no proposi- 
tion of this kind can be more evident, than that the 
House of Commons, by this very vote, themselves un- 
derstood, and meant to declare. That Mr. Walpole's in- 
capacity arose from the crimes he had committed, not 
from the punishment the House annexed to them* 
The high breach of trust, the notorious corruption, are 
stated in the strongest terms. They do not tell us, that 
he was incapable because he was expelled, but because 
he had been guilty of such offences as justly rendered 
him unworthy of a seat in parliament. If they had in- 
tended to fix the disability upon his expulsion alone, 
the mention of his crimes in the same vote would have 
been highly improper. It could only perplex the minds 
of the electors, who, if they collected any thing from 
to confused a declaration^ of the law of parliament, 
must have concluded, that their representative had 
been declared incapable, because he was highly guilty, 
not because he had been punished. But, even admit- 
ting them to have understood it in the other sense, 
they must then,, from the very terms of the vole, have 

* It is well worth remarkiog, that the compiler of a certain quar- 
to, called, ^ The Case of the last election for the county of Middle- 
sex considered,*' has the impudence to recite this very vote in the 
following terms, tide page 11. ^ Resolved, That Robert Wa]|M>]e, 
Esq. having been that session of parliament expelled the House, 
was and b mcapable of heiog elected a member to serve in the pre* 
sent parliament.'' There cannot be a stronger positive proof of the 
treachery of the compiler, nor a stronger presumptive proof, that he 
was 4»nvinced that the vote, if truly recited, would overuirn his 
whole argument. 
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lioited the idea of his heing sent to the Towejr with that 
of his expulsion^ aad considered his incapacity as the 
joint effect of both** 

* adphessed to 
THE PRINTER OF THE PUBUC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, May22, irri. 

Vert early in the debate tipon the decision of the Mid- 
dlesex elecUoD, it was observed by Junius, that the House of Com* 
mons had not only exceeded their boasted precedent of the expul- 
sion and subsenuent incapacitation of Mr. Walpole, but that they 
kskd not evenaahered to it strictly, as far as it went. After conyict* 
ing Mr. Dyson of giving a fal«e c^uotation from the journals, and 
having explained the purpose which that conteniptible fraud was 
intended to answer, he proceeds to state the vote itself by which Mr. 
Walpole*s supposed incapacity was declared, viz, " liesolvcdy That 
Robert Walpole, Esq. having been this session of par) lament com- 
mitted a prisoner to the Tower, and expelled this House for a high 
breach ol trust in the execution of his office, and notorious corrup- 
tion when secretary at war, was and is incapable of being elected 
a member to serve in this present parliament;" and then observes, 
that, from the terms of the vote, we have no right to annex the in* 
capacitation to the expulsion only; for that as the proposition stands, 
it must arise equally from the expulsion and the commitment to the 
Tower. I believe, sir, no man, who knows any thing of dialectics^ 
«r who understands English, will dispute the truth and fairness 
of this construction. But Junius has a great authority to support 
him, which, to speak with the Duke of Grafton^ I accidentally met 
with this morning in the course of my reading. It contains an ad- 
monition, which cannot be repeated too often. Lord Somers, in his 
excellent tract upon the rights of the people, after reciting tlie votes 
of the convention of the 28th of January, 1689, viz, " That King 
James the Second, having endeavoured to subvert the constitution 
of this kingdom by breaking the original* contract between king anil 
people, and by the advice of Jesuits, and other wicked persons, liay- 
mg violated the fundamental laws, and having withdrawn himself 
out of this kingdom, hath abdicated the government,** &c., makes 
this observation upon it: '' The word abdicated relates to- all ^e 
clauses aforegoios, a& welt as to his deserting the kingdom, oi elser 
they would have been wholly in vain.** Ai«d,.that ti^re might be 
no pretence for confining the abdication merely to the witlidrawing. 
Lord Somers farther observes, '^ That Kins James, by refusing to 
govern us accordine to that law by which he held the croirai, wh 
piicitly renounced bis title tOf it.*' 

If Junins's construction of the^vote against Mr. Walpole be nov 
admitted, (and inde^i cannpt comprehend how it can hooestiy ba 
disputed,) the advocates of the House of Commons must dtker give 
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I do not mean to give an opinion upon the JQfltice of 
the proceedings of the House of Commons, with regard 
to MrC Walpole ; but, certainly, if I admitted their cen« 
sure to be well-founded, I could no way avoid agreeing 
with them in the consequence they drew from it. I 
could never have a doubt, in law, or reason, that a man 
convicted of a high breach of trust, and of a notorious 
corrupti(>n, in the execution of a public office, was and 
ought to be incapable of sitting in the same parliament. 
Far from attempting to invalidate that vote, I should 
have wished, that the incapacity declared by it, could 
legally have been continued for ever. 

Now, sir, observe how forcibly the argument returns. 
The House oi Commons, upon the face of their pro- 

up their precedent entirely, or be reduced to the necessity of main* 
tainin^ one of the grossest absurdities imaginable, viz. *' That a 
commitment to the Tower is a constituent part of, and contributes 
half at least to, the incapacitation of the person who suffers it." 

I need not make you any excuse for endeavourin«; to keep alive 
the attention of the public to the decision of the Middlesex election. 
The more I consider it, the more I am convinced, that, as a fact, it 
b indeetl highly injurious to the rights of the people; but that, as a 
precedent, it fsone of the most dangerous that ever was established 
against those who are to come after us. Yet, I am so far a mode*, 
jate man, that I verily believe the majority of the House of Com- 
mons, when they passed this dangerous vote, neither understood 
tiie question, nor knew the consequence of what they were doing.. 
Their motives were rather despicable, than criminal, in the extreme. 
One effect they certainly did not foresee. They are now reduced 
to such a situation, that if a member of the present House of Com- 
saons were to conduct himself ever so improperly, and, in reality, 
deserve to be sent back to his constituents with a mark of disgrace, 
they would not dare to expel him; because they know, that the peo- 
ple, in order to try again tiie great question of right, or to thwart an 
odious House of Commons, would probably overlook his imme- 
diate unworthiness, and return the same person to parliament. 
Bot, in time, the precedent will gain strength. A future House of 
Commons will have no such apprehensions; consequently, will not 
scruple to follow a precedent which they did not establish. The 
miser himself seldom lives to enjoy the fruit of his extortion; but 
his heir succeeds him of course, and takes possession without cen- 
sure. No man expects him to make restitiltion; and no matter 
for his M% he li^es quietly upon the estate. 

Pbilo Jvntjjs. 
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ceedingSy had the strongest motives to declare Mr. Wal- 
pole incapable of being re-elected. Tliey thought such 
a man unworthy to sit among them. To that point 
they proceeded, and no farther : for they respected the 
rights of the people, while they asserted their own* 
They did not infer from Mr. Walpole^s incapacity, that 
his opponent was duly elected ; on the contrary, they 
declared Mr. Taylor " not duly elected,'' and the elec- 
tion itself void. 

Such, however,' is the precedent which my honest 
friend assures us is strictly in point, to prove, that ex- 
pulsion, of itself, creates an incapacity of being elected. 
If it had been so, the present House of Commons should 
at least have followed strictly the example before them, 
and should have stated to us in the same vote the crimes 
for which they expelled Mr. Wilkes; whereas, they re- 
solve, simply, that, " having been expelled, he was and 
is incapable.*' In this proceeding I am authorized to 
af&rm,they have neither statute, nor custom, nor reason, 
nor one single precedent, to support them. On the 
other side, there is indeed a precedent so strongly in 
point, that all the inclianted castles of ministerial magic 
fall before it. In the year I698, (a period which the 
rankest Tory dare not except against,) Mr. WoUaston 
was expelled, re-elected, and admitted to take his seat 
in the same parliament. The ministry have precluded 
themselves from all objections drawn from the cause of 
his expulsion ; for they affirm absolutely, that expul- 
sion, of itself, creates the disability. Now, sir, let so- 
phistry evade, let falsehood assert, and impudence deny ; 
here stands the precedent, a land-mark to direct us 
through a troubled sea of controversy, conspicuous and 
unremoved. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the discussion of this 
point, because, in my opinion, it comprehends the 
w hole question. The rest is unworthy of notice. We 



in*e enquiring, whether incapacity be or be not created 
l>y expulsion. In the cases of Bedford and MaMen, 
the incapacity of the persons retorhed wa? matter of 
public notoriety y for it was created by act of pariiament. 
But really, sir, my honest friend^s suppositions are as 
unfavourable to him as his facts. He well knows, that 
the clergy, besides that they are represented in common 
wi^ their fellow-subjects, have also a separate parlia- 
ment of their own ; that their incapacity to sit in the 
House of Commons has been confirmed by repeated 
decisions of the House; and that the law of parliament^ 
declared by those decisions, has been, for above two 
centuries, notorious and undisputed. The author is 
certainly at liberty to fancy cases, and make whatever 
comparisons he thinks proper; his suppositions stil! 
continue as distant from fact, as his wild discourses are 
from solid argument. 

The conclusion of his book is candid to extreme. 
He offers to grant me all I desire. He thinks he may 
safely admit, that the case of Mr. Walpole makes di* 
rectly against him; for it seems he has one grand solu- 
tion in petto for all difficulties. '* If,'' says he, *' I were 
to allow all this, it will only prove, that the law of elec- 
tion was different, in Queen Anne's time, from what it 
is at present/' 

This, indeed, is more than I expected. The princi- 
ple, X know,' has been maintained in fact; but I never 
expect,ei to see it so formally declared. What can he 
mean? Does he assume this language to satisfy the 
doubts of the people, or does he mean to rouse their in- 
dignation? Are the ministry daring enough to affirm^ 
that the House of Commons have a right to make and 
unmake the law of parliament at their pleasure? Does 
the law of parliament, which we are so often told is the 
law of the land— does the common right of every sub- 

a 
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ject of the realm^ depend upon an arbitraiy, capricionfl 
vote of one branch of the legislature? — ^The voice of 
truth and reason must be silent. 

The ministry tell us plainly, that this is no longer a 
question of right, but of power and force alone. What 
was law yesterday, is not law to-day ; and now it seems 
we have no better rule to live by, than the temporary 
discretion and fluctuating integrity of the House of 
.Commons. 

Professions of patriotism are become stale and ridi- 
culous. For my own part, I claim no merit from en- 
deavouring to do a service to my fellow-subjects. I 
have done it to the best of my understanding; and with- 
out looking for the approbation of other men, my con- 
science is satisfied. What remains to be done, concerns 
the collective body of the people j they are now to deter- 
mine for themselves, whether they will firmly and con- 
stitutionally assert their rights, or make an humble, sla- 
vish surrender of them at the feet pf the ministry. To a 
generous mind, there cannot be a doubt. We owe it to 
our ancestors to preserve entire those rights, which they 
have delivered to our care ; we owe it to our posterity, 
not to suffer their dearest inheritance to be destroyed. 
But, if it were possible for us to be insensible of these 
sacred claims, there is yet an obligation binding upon 
ourselves, from which nothing can acquit us; a per- 
sonal interest, which we cannot surrender* To alienate 
even our own rights, would.be a crime as much more 
enormous than suicide, as a life of civil security and 
freedom is superior to a bare exist^ice; and if life be 
the bounty of heaven, we scornfully reject the noblest 
part of the gift, if we consent to surrender that certain 
rule of living, without which, the condition of human 
nature is not only miserable, but contemptible. 

Junius. 
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LETTER XXI. 

TO 

THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERIISEIL 

»!»> August 22, 1769. 

I MUST beg of you to print a few lines, in 
eirplanation of some passages in my last letter, which, 
I see, have been misunderstood. 

1. When I said, that the House of Commons never 
meant to found Mr. Walpole's incapacity on his expul- 
sion only, I meant no more than to deny the general 
proposition, that expulsion alone creates the incapacity. 
If there be any thing ambignous in the expression, I 
beg leave to explain it, by' saying, that, in my opinion, 
expulsion neither creates, nor in any part contributes 
to create, the incapacity in question. 

2. I carefully avoided entering into the merits of Mr. 
Walpole's case. I did not enquire, whether the House 
of Commons acted justly, or whether they truly de- 
clared the law of parliament. My remarks went only 
to their apparent meaning and intention, as it stands 
declared in their own resolution. 

3. I never meant to afhrm, that a commitment to the^ 
Tower created a disqualification. On the contrary, Z 
considered that idea as an absurdity, into which the 
ministry must inevitably fall, if they reasoned right up- 
on their own principles. 

The case of Mr. WoUaston speaks for itself. The mi- 
nistry assert, that expulsion sdone creates an absolute^ 
complete incapacity to be re-elected to sit in the same 
parliament. This proposition they have uniformly 
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maintained, without any condition, or modification 
whatsoever. Mr. WoUaston was expelled, re-elected, 
and admitted to take bis seat iti the aame parliament. I 
leave it to the public to determine, whether this be plain 
matter of fact, or mere nonsense or declamation. 

Junius. 



LETTER XXII. 

TO 

^ TfiE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADrMXTmSR. 

September 4^ 1.7^. 

Argumsnt Egsdnst FAt?T ; or, a new System of PolitH 
cal Logic, by .which the ministry hate demonstrated,: 
to the satisfac ti on of their friends,, that expulsion alone 
creates a complete incapacity t& be reelected; nfiof^ 
That a subject of this realm m^y berobbed of his com- 
mon right by a Tote of the House of Commons. 

FIBST FACT« 

Mr. WoUaston, in I6DS, was expelled, re-elected, 
and admitted to take his seat. 

argumbHt* 

As this cannot conveniently be reconciled with our 
general proposition, it may be necessary to shift our 
ground, and look back to the cause of Mr. WbUaston's 
expulsion. From thence it will appear clearly, that, 
'* although he was expelled, he had not rendered him-» 
self a culprit too ignominious to sit in parliament; and 
that, having resigned his employment, hi was no longer 
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incapacitated by law/'— Vide Serious Considerations, p. 
23. Or thus : " The House^ somewhat inaccurately, 
-med tbe word ex;pe11ed; they should bare called it a 
fnotkm.'^'^Vide Mung^*s Case considered, p. 1 K Or^ in 
short, if these arguments should be thought insufficient, 
we may fairly deny the fact. For example: " I affirm, 
that he was not re-elected. The same Mr. WoUaston, 
who was expelled, was not again elected. The same in- 
dividual, if you please, walked into the House, and took 
his seat there; but the same person, in law, was not ad- 
mitted a member of that parliament, from which he had 
been discarded.** — ^Vide Letter to Junius, p. 12. 

SECOND FACT. 

Mr. Walpole baTing been committed to the Tower, 
and expelled for a high breach of trust, and Notorious cor- 
ruption in a public office, was declared incapable, &C4 

▲ROUMENT. 

From the terms of this vote, nothing can be more evi- 
dent, than that the House of Commons meant to fix the 
incapacity upon the punishment, and not upon the 
crime ; but, lest it should appear in a diflFerent light to 
weak, uninformed persons, it may be advisable to gut 
the resolution, and give it to the public^ with all possi- 
ble solemnity, in the following terms, viz. " Resolved, 
That Robert Walpole, Esq, having been that session of 
parliament expelled the House, was and is incapable of 
being elected member to serve in that present parlia- 
ment.'*— Vide Mungo on the Use of Quotations, p. 11. 

N. B. The author of the answer to Sir William Mere- 
dith, seems to have made use of Mungo's quotation ; for 
in page 18, he assures us, " That the declaratory vote of 
the 1.7th of February 1769, was indeed a literrf copy of 
the resolution of the House ia Mr. Walpole's case. 
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THIRD FACT. 



His opponent; Mr. Taylor, having the smallest num- 
ber of votes at the next election, was declared not duly 
elected. 

ARGUMENT. 

This fact we consider as directly in point, to prove, 
that Mr. Luttrell ought to be the sitting member, for the 
following reasons : " The burgesses of Lynn could draw 
no other inference from this resolution, but this, that 
at a future election, and in case of a similar return, the 
House would receive the same candidate as duly elect- 
ed, whom they had before rejected.'^ — Vide Postscript 
,to Junius, p. 37. Or thus : " This their resolution leaves 
no room to doubt what part they would have taken, if, 
upon a subsequent re-election of Mr. Walpole, there 
had been any other candidate in competition with him: 
for, by their vote, they could have no other intention 
than to admit such other candidate.^' — ^Vide Mungo's 
Case considered, p. 39. Or take it in this light: The 
burgesses of Lynn having, in defiance of the House, re- 
torted upon them a person, whom they had bratided 
with the most ignominious marks of their displeasure, 
were thereby so well entitled to favour and indulgence, 
that the Hpuse could do no less than rob Mr, Taylor of 
a right legally vested in him, in order that the bur- 
gesses might be apprised of the law of parliament; 
which law the House took a very direct way of explain- 
ing to them, by resolving, that the candidate with the 
fewest votes was pot duly elected: " And was not this 
much more equitable, more in the spirit of that equal 
and substantij^l justige, which is theendof all law, than 
if they had violently adhered to the strict maxims of 
law?" — Vide Serious Considerations,,^. 33, 34. "And 
if the present House of Commons had chosen to follow 
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the spirit of this resolation/ they would have received 
.and established the candidate with the fewest votes." — 
Vide Answer to Sir W. M. p, 18. 

Permit me now, sir, to shew yon, that the worthy 
Dr. Blackstone sometimes contradicts the ministry as 
well as himself. The speech without doors asserts, page 
9> '' That the legal effect of an incapacity, founded on 
a judicial determination of a complete court, is pre- 
cisely the same as that of an incapacity created by act 
of parliament.^ Now for the doctor. " The law and 
the opinion of the judge are not always convertible 
terms, or one and the same thing; since it sometimes 
may happen, that the judge may o^istake the law/'— 
Commentaries, vol. i. p. 71. 

The Answer to Sir W. M. asserts, page 23, " That 
the returning officer is not a judicial, but a purely mi-' 
nisterial officer. His return is no judicial act." At 
'em again doctor. '' The sheriff, in his judicial capa- 
city, is to hear and determine causes of forty shillings 
value and under, in his county court. He has also a 
judicial power in divers other civil cases. He is like- 
wise to decide the elections of knights of the shire, 
(subject to the controul of the House of Commons,) to 
judge of the qualification of voters, and to return such 
as he shall determine to be duly elected.'' — ^Vide Com- 
tnentarieSf vol. i. p. 3SQ,. 

What conclusion shall we draw from such facts, and 
such arguments, such contradictions? I cannot express 
my opi nion of the present ministry more exactly than 
in the words of Sir Richard Steele : " That we are go- 
verned by a set of drivellers, whose folly takes away all 
dignity from distress, and makes even calamity 
ridiculous/' Phi]:«o Junius, 
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LETTER XXIII. 

iffJRS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDtORl}. 

MY LOltD, September 19, 1759. 

You are so little accustomed to receive 
liny marks of respect or esteem from the public^ that if, 
in the following lines^ a compliment or expression of 
applause should escape me^ I fear you would consider 
it as a mockery of your established character, and per- 
haps an insult to your understanding. You have nice 
feelings, my lord, if ,we may judge from your resent- 
ments. Cautious therefore of giving offence, where 
you have so little deserved it, I shall leave the illustra- 
tion of your virtues to other hands. Your friends have 
a privilege to play upon the easiness of your temper, or 
possibly they are better acquainted with your good 
qualities than I am. You have done good by stealth. 
The rest is upon record. You have still left ample 
'room for speculation, when panegyric is exhausted. 

You are indeed a very considerable man. The high- 
est rank; a splendid fortune; and a name, glorious till 
it was yours, were sufficient to have supported you with 
meaner abilities than I think you possess. From the 
first, you derive a constitutional claim to respect; from 
the second, a natural extensive authority; the last crea- 
ted a pi^rtial expectation of hereditary virtues. The use 
you have made of thes^ uncommon advantages might 
have beea more honourable to yourself, but could not 
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be more instractive to mankind. We may ti!«ce it in 
the veneration of yoar country, the choice o£ your 
friends, and in the accpmpliabment of every sanguine 
hope which the public might have conceived from the 
illustrious name of Russell. 

The eminence of your station gave you a command- 
ing prospect of your duty. The road, which led to 
honour, was open to your view. You could not lose 
it by mistake, and you had no temptation to depart 
from- it by design. Compare the natural digdity and 
importance of the highest peer of England ; the iioble 
independence which he might have maintained in 
parliament, and tlie real interest and respect which 
he might have acquired, not only in parliament, but 
through the whole kingdom; compare these glorious 
distinctions with the ambitipn of holding a share im 
government, the emoluments of a place, the sale of ^ 
borough, or the purchase of a corporation; and though 
you mayVegret the virtues which create respect, y<Mi 
may see with angubh how much real importance and 
authority you have lost. Consider the character of aa 
independent virtuous Duke of Bedford; imagine what 
he might be in this country, then reflect one moment 
upon what you are. If it be possible for me to with« 
draw my attention from the fact, I will tell you, in 
theory, what such a man might be. 

Conscious of his own weight and importance, hit 
conduct in parliament would be directed by nothing 
but the constitutional duty of a peer. He would con«- 
flider himself as a guardian of the laws. Willing to 
support the just measures of government, but deter- 
mined to observe the conduct of the minister with 
suspicion, he would oppose the violence of faction 
wiUi as much firmness, as the encroachments of pre- 
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, rogative. He would be as little capable of bargaining 
with the minister for places for himself or his depend- 
entSy as of descending to mix himself in the intrigues 
of opposition. Whenever an important question called 
for his opinion in parliament^ he would be heard^ by 
the most profligate minister, with deference and re- 
spect. His authority would either sanctify or disgrace 
the measures of government. The people would look 
up to him as to their protector; and a virtuous prince 
would have one honest man in his dominions^ in whose 
integrity and judgment he might safely confide. If* 
it should be the will of Providence to afflict him with 
A doniestic misfortune, he would submit to the stroke 
%ith feeling, but not without dignity. He would con- 
sider the people as his children, and receive a gene- 
rous heartfelt consolation in the sympathising tears and 
blessings of his country. 

Your grace may probably discover something more 
intelligible in the negative part of this illustrious ciha- 
racter. The man I have described would never prosti- 
tute his dignity in parliament by an indecent violence, 
either in opposing or defending a minister. He would 
not at one moment rancorously persecute, at another 
basely cringe, to the favourite of his sovereign. After 
outraging the royal dignity with peremptory conditions, 
little short of menace and hostility, he would never 
tlescend to the humility of soliciting an interview f 
with the favourite, and of offering to recover, at any 
price, the honour of bis friendship. Though deceived 
perhaps in his youth, he would not, through the course 

* The duke lately lost bis only son by a fall from his horse. 

t At this interview, which passed at the house of the late Lord 
£g]intoun, Lord Bute told the duke, that he was determined never 
to have aay connection with a man who had so basely betcayecl 
him. 
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of a long life, have invariably chosen his friends fr6m 
among the most profligate of mankind. His own ho* 
nour would have forbidden him from mixing his private 
pleasures or conversation with jockeys, gamesters, blas- 
phemers, gladiators, or buffoons. He would then have 
never felt, much less would he have submitted to, the 
dishonest necessity of engaging in the interest and 
intrigues of his dependents ; of supplying their vices, 
or relieving their beggary, at the expence of his coun- 
try. He would not have betrayed such ignorance, or 
such contempt of the constitution, as openly to avow, 
in a court of justice, the* purchase and sale of a bo- 
rough. He would not have thought it consistent wi^h 
his rank in the state, or even with his personal im- 
portance, to be the little tyrant of a little corporation f. 
He would never have been insulted with virtues, which 
he had laboured to extinguish ; nor suffered the dis- 
grace of a mortifying defeat, which has made him ridi- 
calods and contemptible, even to the few by whom he 
ivas not detested. I reverence the afflictions of a good 
man; his sorrows are sacred. But how can we take 
part in the distresses of a man, whom we can neither 
love nor esteem ; or feel for a calamity, of which he 
himself is insensible? Where was the father's heart, 
when he could look for, or And, an immediate consola- 
tion for the loss of an only son, in consultations and 
bargains for a place at court, and even in the misery 
of balloting at the India house ! 

* In an answer in Chancery, in a suit against him to recover 
a large sum paid him by a person whom he had undertaken to 
return to parliament, for one of his grace's boroughs, he was com- 
pelled to repay the money. 

t Of Bedford ; where the tyrant was held in such contempt and 
detestation, that, in order to deliver themselves from him, they 
admitted a great number of strangers to the freedom. To make 
bis defeat ttuly ridiculous, he tned his whole strength against 
Mr. Home, and was beaten upon his own ground. 
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AdiiiiUiiigy . flien, that you bav^ 'j^istaken or desert- 
ed thotje honourable principles jvhich ought to have 
directed your conduct; admitting thut you have as 
little claim to private affection as to public esteem ; 
let us see with what abilities, with what degree of judg* 
menty you have carried your own system into execo- 
tioQ. A^reatraan, in the success^ and even in the 
magnitude of his crimes, finds a rescue from contempt. 
Your grace is every way unfortunate. Yet I will not 
look back to those ridiculous scenes, by which in youir 
earlier days you thought it an honour to be distin- 
guished*; the recorded stripes, the public infamy^ 
yQur own sufferings, or Mr. Rigby's fortitude. These 
events undoubtedly left an impression, though not 
upon your mind* To such a mind it may perhaps be 
a pleasure to reflect, that there is hardly a corner of 
any of his majesty's kingdoms, except France, in 
which, at one time or other, your valuable life has not 
been in danger. Amiable man ! we see and acknow- 
ledge the protection of Providence^ by which you have 
so often escaped the personal detestation of your fel- 
low^subjects, and are still reserved for the public justice 
of your country. 

Your history begins to be important at that auspi- 
cious period, at which you were deputed to represent 
the Earl of Bute at the court of Versailles. It was an 
honourable office, and executed with the same spirit 
with which it was accepted. Youl: patrons wanted an 

* Mr. HestoB Humphrey, a country attarney, horsewhipped the 
duke, with equal justice^ severity, and perseverance, on the course 
fttLilch^eld; Rigby and Lord Trentham were also cudgelled in 
a most exemplary manner. This jgave rise to thefoUowinj^ storv; 
*' When the late king heard that Sir Edward Hawkc had given the 
French a drulsbing, his majesty, who had never received tnat kind 
of chastisement, was pleased to ask Lord Chesterfield the. meaning 
of the word. Sir, says Lord Chester^eld, the meaning of the 
word — but here comes the Duke of Bedford^ who is better abl^ 
to explain it to your majesty than I am.^ 
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without daring to insist npon any honourable conditioa 
for his sorerergn. Their business required a mao who 
had as little feeling for his own dignity as for the wel- 
fare of his country ; and they found him in the first 
rank of the nobility. Belleisle, Goree^ Guadaloupe^ St. 
Luda, Martinique^ the Fishery^ and the Havannah^ are 
glorious monuments of your grace's talents for nego- 
ciatioB. My lord, we are too well acquainted with your 
pecuniary character, to think it possible, that so many 
public sacrifices should have been made, without somei 
priTate compensations. Your conduct carrieis with it 
an internal evidence, beyond all the legal proofs of n 
court of justice. Even the callous pride of Lord Egre- 
mont was alarmed *. He shir and felt his own disho- 
' nour, in corresponding with you; and there certainly 
was a moment, at which he meant to have resistedi 
had not a fatal lethargy prevailed over his iacultiesi 
and carried all sense and memory away with it. 

I will not pretend to specify the secret terms on which 
you were invited to support an f administration which 
Lord Bute pretended to leave in full possession of their 
ministerial authority, and perfectly masters of them* 
selves. He was not of a temper to relinquish power, 
though he retired from employment. Stipulations were 
certainly made between your grace and him, and cer-» 
tainly violated. After two years submission, you thought 
you had collected a strength suflSctent to cbntroulhit* 
iiifluence, and that it was your turn to be a tyrant, be-. 
ca&ae you had beea a slave* When you found. yourself 

* This man, notwfthstandiDg his pride and Tory principles, had 
some Endisb stuff in him. Upon an official letter he iwrote to tha 
Duke of Bedford, the duke desired to be recalled, and it was witfc 
lh> uftBMsf di^iwail^ that L^ Bute could appease him, 

t Mr, Grenville, I^rd Halifia, and Lprd Egremont. 
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mistal^^n in your opinion of your graoious master's firm- 
ne^'Sy disappointment got the better of all your bumble 
discretion, and carried you to an excess of outrage to 
bis person, as distant from true spirit, as from all de- 
cency and respect"*^. After robbing him of the rights 
of a king, you would not permit him to preserve tlie 
honour^of a gentleman. It was then Lord Weymouth 
was npminated to Ireland, and dispatched (we well re- 
mem4?ei* with what indecent hurry) to plunder the trea- 
sury ot the first fruits of an employment which you 
well ktt^w he was never to execute f. 

This sudden declaration of war against the favourite^ 
mfght have given you a momentary merit with the 
pubt(b, if it bad either been adopted upon principle, or 
maintained with resolution. Without looking back to 
all your former servility, we need only observe your sub- 
sequent conduct, to see upon what motives you acted. 
Apparently united with Mr. Grenville, you waited until 
Lord Rockingham's feeble administration should dis- 
solve in its own weakness. The moment their dismis- 
sion was suspected, the moment you perceived that ano- 
ther system was adopted in the closet, you thought it 
no disgrace to return to your former, dependence, and 
solicited once more the friendship of Loxd Bute. You 
begged an interview, at which he had spirit enough to 
treat, you with contempt. 

It would now be of little use to point out, by what 
a' train of weak, injudicious measures, it became ne- 

♦ The ministry having endeavoured to exclude the dowager out 
of the rcjgeiicy biU, the Earl of Bute determined to dismiss them. 

Upon this the Duke of Bedford demanded an audience of the ; 

leproached him, in plain terms, with his duplicity, baseness, false- 
liood, treachery, and hypocrisy— repeatedly gave him the lie, and 
left him in convulsions. 

f He received three thousand pounds for plate and equipage 
money. 
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cessary, or was thought so^ to cafi you back to a ^are 
in the administration'*^. The friends whom ybu did 
not in the last instance desert, were not of a character 
to add strength or credit to government ; and at that 
time your alliance with the Duke of Grafton was/.l 
presume, hardly foreseen. We must look for other 
stipulations, to account for that sudden resolution of 
the closet, by which three of your dependents f (whose 
characters, I think, cannot be less respected thau they ' 
are) were advanced to offices, through which you 
might again controul the minister, and probably en- 
gross the whole direction of affairs. 
. The possession of absolute power is now once more 
within your reach. The measures you have taken to 
obtiun and confirm it, are too gross to escape the eyes 
of a discerning judicious prince. His palace is bp^ 
sieged; the lines of circumvaliation are drawing round 
him ; and, unless he finds a resource in his own activity, 
or in the attachment of the real friends of his family, 
the best of princes must submit to the confinement of 
a state-prisoner, until your grace's death, or some less 
fortunate event, shall raise the siege. For the present, 
you may sdPely resume that style of insult and menace, 
which even a private gentleman cannot submit to hear 
without being contemptible. Mr. M'Kenzie's history 
is^ not yet forgotten ; and you may find precedents 
enough of the mode, in which an imperious subject may 
signify his pleasure to his sovereign. Where will this 
gracious monarch look for .assistance, when the wretch- 
ed Grafton could forget his obligations to his master, 

♦ When Earl Gower was appointed president of the council, 
the king, with his usual sincerity, assured him, that he had not 
had one happy moment sipce the Duke of Bedford left him. 

t lA>rds Oower, Weymouth^ and Sandwich. 
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and desert him for a hollow aUiaDce with sach a man 
as the Duke of Bedford ! 

Let us consider you> tben^ as arrived at the summit 
of worldly greatness ; let us suppose, that all your plans 
of avarice and ambition are accomplished, ^nd your 
most sanguine wishes gratified, in the fear as well as the 
hatred of the people ; can age itself forget that you are 
now in the last act of life i Can grey hairs make folly 
venerable f and is there no period to be reserved for me- 
ditation and retirement? For shame! my lord : let it not 
be recorded of you, that the latest moments of your life 
were dedicated to the same unworthy pursuits, the same 
busy agitations, in which your youth and manhood were 
exhausted. Consider, that, although you cannot dis- 
grace your former life, you are violating the character 
of age, and exposing the impotent imbecility, after you 
have lost the vigour, of the passions. 

Your friends will ask, perhaps. Whither shall this 
unhappy old man retire i Can he remain in the metro- 
polis, where his life has been so often threatened, and 
his palace so often attacked ? If he returns to Wooburn, 
scorn and mockery await him. He must create a soli-* 
tude round his estate, if he would avoid the face of 
reproach and derision. At Plymouth, his destruction 
would be more than probable ; at Exeter, inevitable. 
No honest Englishman will ever forget his attachment^ 
nor any honest Scotchman forgive his treachery, to Lord 
Bute. At every town he enters, he must change his 
liveries and name. Which ever way he flies, the bu^ 
and cry of the country pursues him. 

In another kingdom, indeed, the blessings of his 
administration have been more sensibly felt; his virtues 
better understood ; or, at worst, they will not, for him 
alone, forget their hospitality. As well might Verres 
have returned to Sicily.. You have twice escaped^ my 
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lord; beware of a third escperimenti The indignaiioa- 
of a whole people, pluoderedj insulted, and oppressed 
as they have been, will not always be disappointed. 

It is in vain, therefore, to shift the scene. You can 
no more fly frpm your enemies than from yourself. 
Persecuted abroad, you look into your own heart for 
consolation, and find nothing but reproaches and de- 
spair. But, my lord, you may quit the field of business, 
though not the field of danger; and, though you cannot 
be safe, you may cease be ridiculous. I fear you 
have listened too long to the advice of those perni- 
cious friends, with whose interests you have sordidly^ 
united your own, and for whom you have sacrificed 
every thing that ought to be dear to a man of honour. 
They are still base enough to encourage ike follies of 
your age, as they once did the vices of your youth. Aa 
little acquainted with the rules of decorum as with the 
laws of morality, they will not suffer you to profit by 
experience, nor even to consult the propriety of a bad 
character. Even now they tell you, that life is no more 
than a dramatic scene, in which the hero should pre-» 
serve his consistency to the last ; and that, as you lived 
without virtue, you should die without repentance. ^ 

Junius* 



LETTER XXIV. 



JUNIUS. 

SIB, September!^ 1769. 

Having accidentally seen a republication of 

your letters, wherein you h«ve been pleased to assert, 

that I had sold the companions of my success ; I am, 

H 
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dgaifi obliged to declare the said assertion to be a 9kyst> 
ififamous and malicious falsehood; and I again call 
upon you tp^ stand forth^ avow yourself^ and prove the 
charge. If you can make it out to the satisfaction of 
any one man in the kingdom, I wijl be content to be 
thought the worst man in it ; if you do not, what must 
the nation think of you I Party has nothing ^o do in ihia 
affitir; you have made a personal attack upon my bo«- 
nonr, defamed me by a most vile calumny, which might 
possibly have sunk into oblivion, had not such uficonmon 
pains been taken to renew and perpetuate this scandal^ 
chiefly because it has been told in good lauguage^ for I 
give you fuUcredit for your elegant diction, weU-tiumed 
periods, and Attic wit ; but wit is ofti^n times false, thgtigb 
it may appear brilliani ; whicb^ is exactly thecase of your 
whole performaiice. But, sir, I am obliged, in the most 
serious manner, tq accuse yon of being guilty of fttbi- 
ties. Ypu have said the thingtbat <s apt. To support 
your story, you have recourse to. the- following irreaist- 
iUe argument : ^ You sold th^ companions of your v^ie* 
tory, because, when the uxteenlih regiment was given 
to you, yott was silent. Hie conclusion is inevitable.'' 
1 believe thajt such deep and accurate, reasoning could 
only oomefrom such an extraordinary writer as Junius. 
But, unfortunately for you, the premises, as well as the 
conclusion, are absolutely false. Many applications have 
been made to the ministry on the subject of the Manilla 
ransom, since the time of my being colonel of that re- 
giment. As I have for some years quitted London, I 
was obliged to have recourse to the Honourable Colo- 
nel Monson and Sir Samuel Cornish to negociate for 
me; in the last autumn, I personally delivered a memo- 
rial lathe JBarl of Shdburne, at his. seat in Wiltshire. 
Aa you, have tolfl us of your importiHHDe, that you a^re a 
p^sou of rank and fortune, and abovea commoii bxibe^ 
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yoQ may, in all probability, be not unknown to his lord* 
ship, who can satisfy you of the truth of what I say. 
But I shall now take the liberty, sir, to seize your bat- 
tery, and turn it against yourself. If your puerile and 
tinsel logic could carry the least weight or conviction 
with it, how must you stand affected by the inevitable 
conclusion, as you are pleased to term itf According to 
Junius, silence is guilt. In many of the public papers, 
you Jiave been called, in the most direct and offensive 
terms, a liar and a coward. When did you reply to 
these foul accusations i You have been quite silent, 
qtthe diop«>fiinen ; therefore, because y6u was silent, the 
natton btfs a right to pronounee yon to be both a liai* 
an* a Ij^atd, f rotfi your d wn argument. But, sir, I will 
give you fid f pl&y; I will afford you an opportunity to 
wipe off the first appeUation, by desiring the proofs of 
jwtr charge a^aittst me. Produce them ! To wipe off 
*he hrtty produce yourself. People cannot bear any 
lonlget jr6ur lioii*s skin, and the despicable imposture of 
the old Roiiian name which you havie affected. For the 
fbture, asstrme the name of some modern* bravo and 
darit assabiHd'; let y6iir appdlation hare some affinity ta 
your practice. But if I must perish, Junius, let 'me 
ptrhki in the face of day? be for once a generous and . 
open ehtttrf. 1 aHow, that Gothic appeals to cold iron 
are no better proofs of a man's honesty and veracity, 
than hot iron aiid burning ploughshares are of female 
chastity; btrt a soldier's honour is as delicate as a wo- 
man^s ; it must not be suspected. You have dared to 
throw more than a suspicion iipon mine; you cannot 
but know the consequences, which even the meekness 
of Christianity would pardon me for, after the injury 
you have done me. 

William Draper. 

* Was Brutus an ancient bravo and dark assassin ? or, does 
Sir W. D. think it criminal to stab a tyrant to th« heart? 
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LETTER XXV. 

Ha:ret lateri let halts arunda, 

TO 

SI A WILLIAM DRAPER, K.B. 

SIR, September 25, 1769. 

Aftkr so long an interval, I did not expect 
to see the debate revived between us. My answer to 
your last letter shall be short ; for I write to ypu with 
reluctance, and I hope we sh^U now conclude our 
correspondence for eyer. 

Had you. been originally, ai?d without provocation, 
attacked by an anonymous writer, you would have some 
right to demand his name. But in this cause you are 
a volunteer. -You engaged in it with the unpremedi- 
tated gallantry of a soldier. You were content to set 
your name in opposition to a iqan, who would probably 
continue in concealment. You understood the terms 
upon which we were to correspond^ and gave at least 
a tacit assent to them. After voluntarily attacking me 
under the character of Junius, what possible right have 
you to know me under any other? Will yon forgive 
me if I insinuate to you, that you foresaw somfe ho- 
nour in the apparent spirit of coming forward in per- 
son, and ^)bat you were not quite indifferent to the 
display of your literary qualifications? 

You cannot but know, that the republication of my 
letters was no more than a catch-penny, contrivance of 
a printer, in which it was impossible I should be con- 
cerned, and for which I am noway answerable. At 
the same time, I wish you to understandj^ tbatj^ if X 
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flo not take the trouble of reprinting these papers, it 
is not from any fear of giving offence to Sir William 
Draper. 

Your remarks upon a signature adopted merely for 
distinction, are unworthy of notice; but, when you tell 
me, I have submitted to be called a liar and a coward, 
I must ask you, in my turn, whether you seriously think 
it any way incumbent upon me to take notice of the 
silly invectives of every simpleton who writes in a 
newspaper; and what opinion you would have con- 
ceived of my discretion, if I had suffered myself to be 
the dupe of so shallow an artifice? 

Your appeal to the sword, though consistent enough 
with your late profession, will neither prove your indo* 
cencc, nor clear you from suspicion. Your complaints 
with regard to the Manilla ransom were, for a consider- 
able time, a distress to government.' You are ap- 
pointed (greatly out of your turn); to the command of n 
regiment; and, during that administration, we heard 
no more of Sir WiHiam Draper. The facts of which I 
speak, may, indeed, be variously accounted for ; but they 
are too notorious to be denied; and I think you might 
have learned at the university, that a false conclusion is 
ian error in argument, not a breach of veracity. Your 
solicitations, I doubt not, were renewed under another 
administration. Admitting the fact, I fear an indiffe- 
rent person would only infer from it, that experience 
had rnadeyou acquainted with the benefits of complain- 
ing. 'Remember, sir, tjjat you have yourself confessed, 
thaty considering the critical situation of this country, 
the ministry are in the right to temporize with Spain. 
This confessioil reduces you to an unfortunate dilemma* 
By renewing your solicitations, you must either mean 
to force your country into a war, at a most unseason- 
able juncture, or, having no view or expectation of that 
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]iind> that jou look for nothing but a private ooi^pep^ 
sMktiion to yourself. 

As to me, it is by no means necessary that I ftboutd 
be exposed to the resentment of the worst and the 
most po]i¥erfpl men in this couatry^ though I may bfe 
ii^diifereu^ ^bout yours. Thangh you would figbtf 
titiere are others who would afisaasinate. 
^ Sat, ^fter all^ sjr^ where is the injury? Yo^ assure 
me, that ni^y logic is puerile and tinsel : that it carries 
not th^ least weight or cqnvictioo ; that my premises 
9f^ £»i$e, ao4 my <«onclu^i0i^ absurd, tf tbi3 be a just 
description of me, how is it possible for Bqcb a writer 
^0 disturb your peace of inind, or to mjiire a f;l^«paeter 
so w^U «at;ablished 9S yo^r^ ? Take care, Sir Williap^, 
]pow yo^i iocbijge thU unruly temper, le^ th? WQfH 
sWuJid suspect, tha^ c^Q«MMtenpe has sofpi^ ajcw^ kk ywif 
x^fi^nimeata., Yqu have ^lore to faar from ^e tjre«r 
^hnrf of y<M^ pl?a passjpo^ tl^vi fx^m wy W^^vo* 
li^iiae of mine* 

J beteeve, ^ir, you will u^ver knonf me. A cpmMei> 
tM0 time mnat oer^uly elapse^ b^for^ we are pe/son- 
aHir a«;qtUiMufced> Yoi* ueed not, however, regriE;^ tb^ 
it\»y9 Q^ »ufifer na opprehensipD, that any lengtJ^ erf 
ti»^. can restore you to the Christian i^eeku^ss of you;( 
tt&jkpexj and daaappoAUl your presient indignation*. If I 
ugiderataad y:oiir ch«Mtiic4e)r, there ia in your own breast 
a repoi^Qry,' iu which your res^utments may he safelji 
laid up for future occaaiioiis^ aud preserved withoiM^ tbn 
basArd of dikujnution. The odiqin longumjaciefis, qu^ 
T^oon^tr^it muntafu^ pnm^ret^ I thought ha4 ouly h^ 
iMged to ihe v^rst obaracflief of auliquity* Tbe t^^ 
is in Tadtua; you kn^w best where to look for ih^ 
eonmentary. 

JUNJVS. 
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LETTER XXVJ. 



A WOltD AT PAHTING TO JVNIVS. 

SIR,* October r, 1^69. 

As you have not fttvoured me with either ot 
the explanations demanded of you, I can have nothing 
more to say to you upon my own account. Your mercy 
to me, or tenderness for yourself, has been very great. 
The public will judge of your motives. If your excess 
of modesty forbids yon to produce either the proofs, or 
yourself, I will excuse it. Take courage ; I have not 
the temper of Tiberius, any more than the rank- or 
power. You, indeed, are a tyrant of another sort ; and, 
upon your political bed of torture^ can excruciate any 
subject, from a first minister down to such a grub or 
butterfly as myself; like another detested tyrant of an- 
tiquity^ can make the wretched sufierer fit the bed,^ if 

* Measured, arid ndt men, is the common cant of affected mode* 
ration; a base^ countevfek language, fkhticsMA hy knaved^ and 
made current among fools* Such gentle censure is not fitted to 
the present degenerate state of Society. What does it avail to 
fXpou the a^b^rd oMtrtvatice of pernicioM tendency 6f measures, 
if the man whp advises or executes shall be suffered, not only ta 
escape with impunity, but even to preserve his power, and insult 
as with tfife flivouT of his sovereign ! I Wckild recoMitiend to the 
iieader tlie whole of Mr. Pope'js letter to Dr. Arbuthdot,. dated July 
26, 1734, from which the following is an extract : " Ta reform, 
4nd not ta chastise, I am afraid is impossible; atid Mat the best 
preoepts^ as well as the best laws, would Pfove of siaall .pae, if 
there were no examples to enforce them. To attack vices in the 
abstract, without touching per^ns,^ may be safe fighting indeed, 
but it is fighting with shadows. My greatest comlort and encou* 
lagement to proceed, has been to see, that those who have no 
shame, and no fear of any thing else, hdve slppeared touched by 
mysatites** . 
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the bed will not fit the sufferer, by disjointing or tear^ 
itig the trembling limbs until they are stretched to its 
extremity. But courage, constancy, and patience, 
under torments, have sometimes caused the most hard- 
ened monsters to relent, and forgive the object of their 
cruelty. You,' sir, are determined to try all that human 
nature can endure, until she expires; else, was it pos- 
sible that you could be the author of that most iuhuman 
letter to the Duke of Bedford, 1 have read with asto- 
nishment and horror? Where, sir, were the feelings of 
your own heart, when you could upbraid a most affec- 
tionate fatherwith the loss of his only and most amiable 
SOD ? Read over again those cruel lines of yours, and let 
them wring your very soul! Cannot political questions 
he discussed, without descending to the most odious 
personalities? Must you go wantonly out of your way 
to torment declining age, because the Ditice of Bedford 
may have quarrelled with those whose cause and poli- 
tics you espouse? For shame! for shame! As you 
have spoke daggers to him, you may justly dread the 
nse of them against your own breast, did a want of 
courage, or of noble sentiments, stimulate him to such 
mean revenge. He is above it; he is brave. Do you 
fency, that your own base arts have infected oar 
whole island? But your own reflections, your own 
conscience, must, and will, if you have any spark of 
humanity remaining, give him most ample vengeance. 
Not all the power of words, with which you axe so- 
graced, will ever wash out, or even palliate, this fonl 
blot in your character. I have not time at present to 
dissect your letter so minutely as I coufd wish ; but I 
will be bold enough to say, that it is (as to reason and 
argument) the most extraordinary piece of florid impo- 
tence that was ever imposed upon the eyes and ears of 
the too credulous and deluded mob. It accuse^ the. 
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Duke of Bedford of higli treason. Upon what fonn- 
dation ? You tell us, " that the duke^s pecuniary cha- 
racter makes it more than probable, that he could not 
have made such sacrifices at the peace, without some 
private compensations ; that his conduct carried with 
it an interior evidence, beyond all the legal proofs of a 
court of justice/* 

My academical education, sir, bids me tell you, 
that it is necessary to establish the trath of your first 
proposition, before you presume to draw inferences 
from it. First prove the avarice, before you make the 
rash, hasty, and most wicked conclusion* This father, 
Junius, whom you call avaricious, allowed that soa 
eight thousand pounds a-year. Upon his most unfor- 
tunate death, which your usual good nature took care 
to remind him of, he greatly increased the jointure of 
the afflicted lady his widow. Is this avarice ? Is this 
doing good by stealth? It is upon record. 

If exact order, method, and true oeconomy, as a 
master of a family; if splendour and just magnificence, 
without wild waste and thoughtless extravagance, may 
constitute the character of an avaricious man, the duke 
is guilty. But, for a moment, let us admit, that an 
ambassador may love money too much ; what proof do 
you give that be has taken any to betray his country ? 
1b it hearsay ; or the evidence of letters ; or ocular ; 
or the evidence of those concerned in this black aflair? 
Produce your authorities to the public. It is a most 
impudent kind of sorcery, to attempt to blind us with 
the smoke, without convincing us that the fire has ex- 
isted. You first brand him with a vice that he is free 
frond, to render biin odious and suspected. Suspicion 
is the foul weapon with which you make all your chief 
attacks ; with that you stab. But shall one of the first 
subjects of the realm be ruined in his fame ; shall ^ven 



bis Kfe be hi cdnstant danger^ flroilt ft cli&fge boill 
iip6a soCih Bandy foundations f Must bis house be be* 
sieged by lawless ruffiaiis> bis jovmies impieded, «aid 
even the asylum of an altar be insecure from assertions 
so base iaud false f Potetit as he is^ the duke is ame- * 
sable to jilstice; if guilty, fyunisbable.^ 7be parlia- 
ment is the high and solemn tribunal for matters of 
such great moiment. To that be they submitted. But I 
hope also that some notice will be taken of, and some 
puaisbmetit inflicted upon, false accusek-s; especially 
upon such> Junius, who are wiUt^lly false* In any truth 
I will agree even with JuniiUs; I wiU agree with him, 
thai it is biglity unbecoming the dignity of peers to 
tamper with boroughs. Aristocracy is as fetal as de- 
raocrdcy. Our constitiition admits of neither. Itk>ves 
ifc kiiigv I<>rds> and eommcmB^ really cboeen by the un- 
bolight suffrages of a fVee people. Biltt if oorruption 
only shift hahds; if the wealthy commoner give the 
bribe, instead of tbe potent peer, is the state better 
served by tbis exchange i Is tbe real emancipation of 
the bofough effected, becanse new parclteent bonds 
may possibly supersede tbe oM? To say the trutb> 
wherever such practices pfevaS, they are equally cri- 
iainal to> and de^^uctive of^ our freedom^ 

The reaidf your deckmatiott is scarte worth consi- 
dering,; excepting for tbe elegance of the hnsgHage. 
like HjaoEikt in tb^ play, you pccduce two pictof es ; 
you teU us, that one is not Uke the Duke of Bedford ; 
then yoti bring a most hideotrs caricature,, kwi td( us 
of tbe reffcm.Uanett ; but mm&um^ Mbiudii image. 

All.yokir long tedious aisconrts. of tlie Biinisterial 
quarrek^ and the intrigues, of tbe cabinety arB reducible 
to a few short lines.; and toi eonvinc^ ytsny s«r, that I 
dn liol mieaa to flatter any.ii»ini9ter, eitkei* past or pro^ 
sent, tbete aM^wy tbougbts: Thisy svtm.tid bate^Nried 
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Kite loVev9» €4r childreo ; have * pouted^ quarrelled, 
criedi kissed, and been friends again, as the objects of 
desire, the mioisterial ratties, haye been pikt into their 
bftBds. But aucb proceedings are very unworthy of 
the gravity and dignity of a great nation. We do not 
want men of abilities ; but we have wanted ateadieness; 
we want unanimity : your letters, Jumus, will not con^ 
tribute thereto. You may one day expire by a flame 
of your own kindling. But it is my humble opinton^ 
that lenity and moderation, pardon and obtivion, wiS 
disappoint the efforts of all the seditious in. the Jand, 
and extinguish their wide^spreading fires. I havtt Bved 
With this sentitttent; with this I sbaH die. 

William BfiAt^Bfi. 



LETTER XXVII. 



TO 

THE TniNTER OF THS PUBLIC ABVEMTISESi. 



SIR/ October 13, 1769. 

Ip Sir William Draper's bed be a bed of tor- 
ta^e, be has made it for himself. I shall never interrupt 
bis repose. Having changed the subject, there ara 
parts of His last letter not undeserving of a reply. 
Leaving his private character and conduct oat of tba 
question, I shall consider him merely in the capacity 

* Sir William gives us a pleasant accsunt of men^ who, in his 
opinion at least, are Aie best qualified to govera an empire. 
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of an author^ \vbose labours certainly do no discredit 
to a newspaper. 

We say^ in common discoursey that a man may be bis 
own enemy; and the frequencfy of the fact mak^s the 
expression intelligible. But that a man should be the 
bitterest enemy of his friends, implies a contradiction of 
a peculiar nature. There is something in it which can- 
not be conceived without a confusion of ideas, nor ex- 
pressed without a solecism in language. Sir William 
Draper is still the fatal'friend Lord Gratiby found him. 
yet I am ready to do justice to his generosity; if in-' 
deed it be not something more than generous to be the 
voluntary advocate of men who think themselves injured 
by his assistance, and to consider nothing in the cause 
he adopts,but the difficulty of defending it. I thought, 
however, he had been better read in the history of the 
human heart, than to compare or confound the tortures 
of the body with those of the mind. He ought to 
have known, though perhaps it might not be his inte- 
rest to confess, tHat no outward tyranny can reach the 
mind. If conscience plays the tyrant, it would be 
greatly for the benefit of the world that she were more 
arbitrary, and far less placable than some men find her. 

But it seems I have outraged the feelings of a father's 
heart. — Am I indeed so injudicious? Does Sir William 
Draper think I would have hazarded my credit with a 
generous nation, by so gross a violation of the laws of 
humanity? Does he think I am so little acquainted with 
the first and noblest characteristic of Englishmen i Or 
how will he reconcile such folly with an understatidingso 
ftiU of artifice as mine ? Had he been a father, he would 
have been little offended with the severity of the re- 
proach, for his mind would have been filled with thejus- 
tice of it. He would have seen, that I did not insult th^ 
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feelings of a father, but the father who felt nothing* 
He would have trusted to the evidence of his own pa- 
ternal heart ; and boldly denied the possibility of the 
fact, instead of defending it. Against whom then will 
his honest indignation be directed, when I assure him, 
that this whole town beheld the Duke of Bedford's con- 
duct, upon the death of his son, with horror and asto- 
nishment. Sir William Draper does himself but little 
honour in opposing the general sense of his country. 
The people are seldom wrong in their opinions, — in 
their sentiments they are never mistaken. There may 
be a vanity, perhaps, in a singular way of thinking; but 
when a man professes a want of those feelings which 
do honour to the multitude, he hazards something in- 
finitely more important than the character of his under- 
standing. After all, as Sir William may possibly be ia 
earnest in his anxiety for the Duke of Bedford, I should 
be glad to relieve him from it. He may rest assured^ 
this worthy nobleman laughs, with equal indifference, 
at my reproaches, and Sir William's distress about him^ 
But here let it stop. Even the Duke of Bedford, insen- 
sible as he is, will consult the tranquillity of his life, 
in not provoking the moderation of my temper, if, 
from the profoundest coatempt, 1 should ever rise into 
anger, he should soon find, that ail I have already said 
of him, was. lenity, and conipassion. 

Gut of a long catalogue. Sir William Draper has con- 
fined himself to the refutation of two charges only. Th^' 
rest he had no time to discuss, and indeed it would have 
been a laborious undertaking. To draw up a defence of 
such a series of enormities, would have required a life 
at least as long as that which has been uniformly em- 
ployed in the practice of them. The public opi,nion 
of the Duke of Bedford's extreme oeconoroy is, it seems j 
entirely without foundation. Though not very prodigal 
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abroady ia bis own i^mily^ atl^asi) he is re^gnlkr atid 
nagoificetit. He pays his debts, abliors a beggar; and 
mokkM £b batidsome prorision for bis son ■» Bis ch^i ty has 
jmprOTed upon the proverb, and «ided where it began*. 
Admitiing tke whole force of this single instance of his 
dottiefitie generosity, (wonderful in deed, considering the 
narrowness of his fortune, and the Kttle merit of hi.? only 
soUy) the public may still perhaps be dissatisfied, and 
demand some other les* equivocal proofs of his nrunifi- 
oence. Sir William Draper should have entered boldly 
iiyto the detailyof indigeuee relieved, of arts encouraged,. 
of science patronized ; men of learning protected, and 
Works of genfas rewarded ; in short, had there been a 
single instance, besides Mp, Rigby*, of blushing merit 
brought forward by the duke for the service of the pub- 
lic, it should not have been omitted. 

I wish it were passible to establish my inference with 
the same certainty, on which I believe the principle is 
founded. My conclusion) however, was not drathi ftotA 
the principle alone. I am not so unjustas to reason from 
one crime to another ; though I thibk, that, of all the 
vices, avarice is most apt to taint and corrupt the heart, 
I combined tlie knoWn temper of the man with the ex- 
travagant concession? mfvde bythe ambassador; and 
though I doubt not sufficient care was taken to leave no 
document of any treasonable negociatroi!i, I still main- 
tain, that the conduct f of this mfinister ciarries w'ith it 
an internal and confvincing evidence against him. Sit 
WiUiam Draper seems^* not tcy know the value or fat€6 
of auch a proof. He will not permit us^ to judge of the 

* This gendeman is supposed to have the same idea of blusl^ 
ingy that a man blind from his birth has of scarlet or sky-blue. 

t If Sir W. D. will take the trouble of lodcing info Torcy^s 
Memoirs, he will see With what little ceremoay a bribe may he 
ofi'ered to a duke, and with what little ceremony it wad only not 
accepted. ' 
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motives^ of men, by the manifest tendency of their ac- 
tions^ nor by the notorious character ^f their mindi^ 
He calls for papers and witnesses with a triumphant se- 
curity^ as if nothing could be true^ hot what could be 
proved in a court of justice. Yet a religious man might 
have remembered, upon what foundation, some truths, 
most interesting to mankind, have been received and 
established. If it were not for the internal evidence, 
which the purest of religions carries with it, what woi|ld 
have become of his once well-quoted decalogue, and 
of the meekness of his Christianity? 

The generous warmth of his resentment makes him 
confound the order of events. He forgets, that the 
insuhs and distresses which the Duke of Bedford has 
suffered, and which Sir WiUiam has lamented with 
many delicate touches of the true pathetic, were only 
recorded in my letter to his gra^> not oocasioiied by it. 
It was a simple candid narrative of facts; though, for 
aught I know, it may carry with it something prophetic. 
His grace undoubtedly has. leceived several ominous 
hints; and. I think, in certain. ciccttmstanceB, a. wise 
man woold do well to prepare himself for the event* 

But I have a charge o£ a heavier nature against Sis 
William Draper. He tdls us, that the Duke of Bedford 
k amenaUe to j^ostice; that parliament is a^high and son 
kom tribunal; and' that, if guilty, he miay be. punished 
fay due course of law: and alLthis he says with as much 
gmvitji as if he believed one word* of the matter. I 
hope, indeed, the di^. of impeachments will arrive, be-^ 
fore this noUeman escapes out of life; but to refer us. 
to that mcMle of proceeding now, with such a ministry, 
aad such a House of (yommons as the present, what is 
it, but ao indeeeat mockery of the common sense of 
the nation i Il^ioh be a|ight ha^Te. contented himself 
with defending the greatest enemy, without insulting 
the distresses of his country. 
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His concluding declaration of his opinion, with re« 
spect to the present condition of affairs, is too loose 
and undetermined to be of any service to the public. 
How strange is it, that this gentleman should dedicate 
so much time and argument to the defence of worthless 
or indifferent characters, while he gives but seven so- 
litary lines ta the only subject which can deserve his 
attention, or do credit to his abilities ! 

Junius. 



LETTER XXVm. 



TO 

THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, October 20, 1769. 

I VERY sincerely applaud the spiirit with which 
a lady has paid the debt at gratitude toiler benefactor. 
Though I think she has' mistaken the poiol> she shows 
a virtue which makes her ^spectable. The question 
turned upon *the personal generosity jot avarice of a 
man, w.h6se private fortune is immense. The proofs of 
bis munificence nmst be drawn from the uses to which 
he has applied that fortune. I was not speaking of a 
lord lieutenant of I>eland, but of a cich English duke^ 
whose wealth gave him the means of doibg !as nauch 
good in this country as he derived from his power in 
another. I am far from wishing to lessen the m«rit of 
this single benevolent action; perhaps it is the moce 
conspicuous from standing alone. AH I ihean to say is; 
(hat it proves nothing in the preset argoment. 

Junius. 



LETTER XXIX. 

TO 

THE PRINTER OF THE FXJBLIC ADVERTISER. 
8 IB, October 19, 1769. 

I AM welt assured, that Junius will never de- 
scend to a dispute with such a writer as Modestus^ 
(whose letter appeared in the Gazetteer of Monday,) 
especially as the dispute must be chiefly about words. 
Notwithstanding the partiality of the public, it does 
not appear that Junius values himself upon any supe« 
rior skill in composition, and I hope his time will always 
be more usefully employed than in the trifling refinements 
of verbal criticism. Modestus, however, diali have no 
reason to triumph in. the silehce and moderation of 
Junius. . If be knew as much of the propriety of kn* 
goage,' as I believe he doles of the facts in questioii, he 
woiild have been as cautious of attacking Junius upon* 
bis composition, as he seems to be of entering into the 
snbfeet of it ; yet, after all, the last is the only artick 
of any importance to the public. 

I do not wonder at the unremiked rancour with 
which the Duke of Bedford and his aidheretits invariably 
speak of a nation, which we well know has been top 
much injured to be. easily forgiven. But why must- 
Junius, be an Irishman? The a1>$urjdity of his writings 
betrays him* Waving all consideration of the insult 
offered by Modestus to the declared judgment of the 
people, (they may well bear this among the rest,) let us 
foflow the several instances, and try whether the churge 
be ftiirly supported. 

fim, then, the leaving a man to enjoy such repose a^ 

i 
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he can find upon a bed of torture^ is severe indeed; per- 
haps too much so, when applied to- such a trifler as Sir 
William Draper; but there is nothing absurd either in 
the idea or expression. Modestus cannot distinguish 
between a sarcasm and a contradiction. 

2. I affirm, with Junius, that it is the frequency of 
the fact, which alone can make us comprehend how a 
man can be his own enemy. We should never arriive 
at the complex idea conveyed by those woixl% if we had 
pnly seen one or two instances of a mea acting to. hhk. 
own prejudice. Offer the proposition to acbild, or aj 
man unused to compound his ideas, and you will! sooO) 
see how little either of them underBlandyou. ItianoCl 
a sample idea arising from a aingle fact; but a* very' 
oomplex idea, arising from minny &ets^ welL' obMSPvedl^ 
and accurately compared* 

^ 3; Modeslu^ coaM i»ot, without. great affectotien^ 
mistake the meaning, of Jtmiflis, when he speaka^ofai 
mttn who m the bitterest enemy of biftirieitds. . He could 
not bot know^ that Junius spoke not of a fidse or hoUow* 
friendship,, but of a real intention.to aenve^ and thatia«i 
tentioD producing the worst effects of enmity* Wfae« 
ther the description be strictly applieablelo Sin William 
Draper, is another question^ Junius does notssy, thaft 
it is more criminal for a man to be the enemy of his 
fHendv than his owt^, though he might have affimaedit/ 
with truth • In a moral - light, a man may certainly. taiee 
greater libeities w.ith himself than, with aoetfaer. To' 
sacrifice ourselves merely, is a weakness we mi^ indulge 
in; if we think proper, for vre do it at our own haaard' 
and expence; bq^, under the preteiwe of fnendsbipi to 
sport with the reputation, or sacrifioe the bonoiir^ of 
another, is something worse than- weakness; «dA ify in 
favour of the foolish intention, we do not call it acrime^ 
we must allow, at kast^i thai itarises from w-oveiweeci- 
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be says truly, that it is more extraordinary; that it in- 
volves a greater contradiction than the other; and, is'il 
ttot a maxim received in lifi, that, in general, we cad 
determine more wisely for others than for ourselves? 
The reason of it is so clear in argument, that it hardly 
wilnts the confirmation of experience. Sir William* 
]>raper, I confess, is an exception to the general rule/ 
though not much to his credit. 

4. If this gentlemian will go baek to his ethics, he 
may perhaps discover the truth Of what Junius says/ 
^ thcrt no' outward tyranny qan reach the mind,'* The 
tortures of the body may be introduced, by way of or 
Bament or illustration, to represent those of the mind; 
but, strictly, there is no similitude between them. They' 
ard totally different, both in their cause and operation. 
The' wretch, who suffers upon the rack, is merely pas^' 
dive; bdf when the mind is tortured,- it is not at the 
Command of any outWard power; it is the sense of giiilt 
which constitutes the punishment, and creates that tor* 
tvtre with which the guilty mind acts upon' itself. 

5. He misquotes what Junius says of conscience; 
MA make» the sentence ridiculous, by making it his 

So much for composition* Now for fact. Junius, it 
seems, has mistaken the Duke of Bedford. His grace 
had all the proper feelings of a father, though he took 
du'e to suppress the appearance of them. Yet it was an 
occasion, one would think, on which he need not have 
been ashamed of his grief; on which less fortitude would 
haye done him more honour. I can conceive, indeed, 
a benevolent motive for his endeavouring to assume an 
Mr of tranquillity in his own family; and I wish. I could 
discover any thing in the rest of his character, to jus- 
tify mf aligning that motive to bis behaviour. But iff 
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to ballot at the India-house, aad make a public display; 
though it were only of an apparaot insensibility? I know 
we are treading on tender ground; and Junius, I ami 
convincedi does not wish to urge this question farther. 
Let the friends of the Duke of Bedford observe that 
bumble silence . which becomes their situation. They 
should reQoIlect> that there are still facts in store .at 
which human nature would shudder. I shall be under- 
stood by those whom itconcern^^ when I say, that these 
^acts go farther than to the duke*. , 

: It is not inconsistent to suppose^ that a man may be* 
quite indifferent about one part of a charge,;yet severely 
istung with another; and though he feels noremorsCp. 
that he. may wish to be revenged. The charge of in-: 
sensibility carries a reproach, indeed, but no danger 
with it. Junius had said, '' There are others^ who 
would assassinate." Modestus, knowing his man, would 
not suffer the insinuation to be divided, but fixes it all, 
iipoii the Duke of Bedford. 

Without determining upon what evidence Junius; 
would choose to be condemned, I will venture to main* 
t^ip, ill opposition to Modestus or to Mr. Rigby, (who. 
is certainly not Modestus,) or any otheir of the Blooms-^ 
bury gang, that the evidence against the Duke of Bed- 

* Within a fortnight after Lord Tavistock's death, the venerable- 
Gertrude had a rout at Bedford-house. The gojad duke, who had 
only sixty thousand pounds a*vear,t)rdered an inventory to be taken ' 
of his sonV wearing apparel, down to his slippers, sold them all, and , 
put the money in his pocket. The amiable marchioness, shocked. 
at such brutal, unfeeling avarice, gave the value of the ck>thes to 
the marquis's servant, out of her own purse. That iDcompaiable: 
woman did not long survive her hustand. When she died, the 
Duchess of Bedford treated her as the duke had treated his onljr'» 
son. She ordered e%'ery gown and trinket to.be sold, and pocketed • 
the money. These are the monsters whom Sir William Drapec 
comet* forVard to defend. May God protect me from doing any 
tkiug tliat 0(9^xequire such d«fefi^<;,orJo(hi!QrvQSMch friqn(i»^ip« . : 
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ibrd 'is as strong as any presumptive evidence can be; 
It depends upon a combination of facts and reasoning, 
which require no confirmation from the anecdote of 
the Duke of Marlborough. This anecdote was refer* 
red to, merely to show how ready a great man may be 
to receive a great bribe; and if Modestus could read 
the original, he would see, that the expression, only not 
acceptedy was probably the only one in our language 
that exactly fitted the case : The bribe, offered to th« 
Duke of MarlboroOgh, was not refused, 

I cannot conclude without taking notice of this 
honest gentleman's learning, and wishing he had given 
us a httle more of it. When he accidentally found 
himself so near speaking truth, it was rather unfair of 
him to leave out the non potuisse refelli. As it stands^ 
the pudet kite opprobria may be divided equally be* 
tween Mr. Rigby and the Duke of Bedford* Mr* 
Rigby, I take for granted, will assert his natural right 
to the modesty of the quotation, and leave all tha 
opprobrium to his grace. 

Philo Junius. 



LETTER XXX. 



TO 

THE FRmrrER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

aifiy , October 17, 1769. 

It is not wonderful, that the great cauise in 
which this country is engaged, should have roused'and 
engrossed the whole attention of the people. I rathef 
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sert their interest in this important question, th^n blame 
them for their indifference about any other. When the 
constitution is openly invaidecly when jthe first original 
right of ^the people^ from which ail laws derive their au* 
tbority, is directly attacked^ inferior grievances naturally 
ioae their force, and are suffered to pass by without pu- 
nishment, or observation. The present ministry are a» 
singularly marked by their fortuuje, as by their qrimes. 
Instead of atoning for their former conduct by any wise 
pr popular measure, they have found, in the enormity of 
pne fapt, a cover apd defence for a series of measures, 
Fhich mu$t have been fatal to any other administration. 
I fear we are too remiss in observing the whole of their 
proceedings. .Struck with the principal figure, we do 
not sufficiently mark in what manner the canvas is filled 
|ip. Yet surely it is not a less crime, nor less fatal in its 
consequences, to encourage a flagrant breach of the law 
by a military force, than to make use of the forms of 
parliament, to destroy the constitution. The ministry 
seem determined to give us a choice of difficulties, and, 
if possible, to perplex us with the multitude of their of- 
fences. The expedient is worthy of the Duke of Graf- 
ton. But, though he has preserved a gradation and va- 
riety in his measures, we should remember, that the 
principle is uniform. Dictated by the same spirit, they 
deserve the same attention. The following fact, though 
of the most alarming nature, has not yet been clearly 
stated to the public; nor have the consequences of it 
been nnfficiently understood. Had I taken it lip at an 
earlier period, I should have been accused of an uncan- 
di(i, malignant precipitation, as if I watched for ^m un- 
fair advanti^ge against the ministry, and would not allow 
ih^m a reasonable time to dotheirduty. Theynow stand 
Yithopt ex;Qaiie* Instead of employing thekisar« they 
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have had) in a strict examination of the dfience, and 
ptmisbing the offenders^ they seem to have considered 
*hat indoJgence as a security to them ; thht with a littte 
time and management^ the whole affair might be buried 
in silence, and utterly forgotten. 

A major-generai* of the army is arrested by the ishe- 
riff's officers for a considerable debt.- He persuades 
them to conduct him to the Tilt-yard in St. James's 
Park, under some pretence of business, which it import- 
ed him to settle before he was conlfined. He applies to 
a Serjeant, not immediately on duty, to assist with some 
of his companions in favouring his escapi^. He at- 
tempts it. A bustle ensues. The bailiffs claim their 
prisoner. An officerf of the guards, not then on duty, 
takes part in the affair, applies to the lieutenant ;{: com- 
manding theTik-yard guard, and urges him to turn out 
liis guard to relieve a general officer. The lieutenant 
declines interfering in persoti; but stands at a distance, 
and suffers the business to be done. The officer takes 
upon himself to order out the guard. In a mometit they 
are in arms, quit their guard, march, mescae thfe general, 
and drive away the sheriff's officers; who ill vain repre- 
sent their right to the prisoner, and the nature of the 
arrest. The soldiers first conduct the general into the 
guard-room, then escort hitn to a place of safety, with 
bayonets fixed, and in all the forms of military triumph. 
J will not enlarge upon the various circumstanced which 
attended this atrocious proceeding. The personal in- 
jury received by the officers of the law in the execution 
of their duty, may perhaps be atoned for by dome pri- 
vate compensation. I consider nothing but the wound 
which has been given to the law itself, to \vhich no re- 

* M^or-General Gausel. f Lieutenant Dodd. 

t Lieutenant Gafth. 
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medy has been applied, no satisfaction made. Neither 
is it aiy design to dwell upon the misconduct of the par- 
ties concerned, any farther than is necessary to shew the 
behaviour of the ministry in its true light 1 would 
make every compassionate allowance for the infatuation 
of the prisoner, the false and criminal discretion of one 
officer, and the madness of another. I would leave the 
ignorant soldiers entirely out of the question. They 
are certainly the least guilty, though they are the only 
persons who have yet suffered, even in the appearance 
of punishment*. The fact itself, however atrocious, is 
now the principal point to be considered. It might have 
happened under a more regular government, and with 
guards better disciplined than ours. The main question 
is, In what manner have the ministry acted on this ejc- 
traordinary occasion ? A general officer calls upon the 
king's own guard, then actually on duty, to rescue him 
from the laws of his country; yet^ at this moment, he i^ 
in a ^ituation no worse, than if he had not committed ap 
offence equally enormous in a civil and military view. 
A lieutenant upon duty designedly quits his guard, and 
suffers it to be drawn out by another officer, for a pur- 
pose which he well knew (as we may collect from an 
^appea^'ance of caution, which only makes his behaviour 
the more criminal) to be in the highest degree illegal. 
Has this gentleman been called to a court*martial to an- 
swer for his conduct ? No. Has it been censured ? No. 
Has it been in any shape enquired into? No. — ^Another 
lieutenant, not upon duty, nor even in his regimentals, 
is daring enough to order out the king's guard, over 
which he had properly no command, and engages them 
in a violation of the laws of his country, perhaps thjB 
most singular and extravagant that ever was attempted. 

* A few of them are confined. 
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Wbat^ punishment has he suffered i Literalijr none. Sap» 
posing he should be prosecuted at cominop htw for the 
rescue, will that circumstance, from which the ministrj 
can derive no merit, excuse or justify their suffering so 
flagrant* a breach of military discipline to pass by un- 
punished and unnoticed ? Are they aware of the outrage 
offered to their sovereign, when his own proper guard 
is ordered out to stop, by main force, the execution of 
bis laws? What are we to conclude from so scandalous 
a neglect of their duty, but that they hav^ other views, 
which can only be answered by securing the attachment 
of the guards? The minister would hardly be so cau- 
tious of offending them, if he did not mean, in due time, 
to call for their assistance. 

With respect to the parties themselves, let it be ob- 
served, that these gentlemen are neither young officers, 
nor very young men. Had they belonged to the un- 
fledged race of ensigns, who infest our streets, and dis- 
honour our public places, it might perhaps be sufficient 
to send them back to that discipline, from which their 
parents, judging lightly from the maturity of their vices, 
had removed them too soon. In this case, I am sorry 
to see, not so mucti the folly of youth, as the spirit of 
the corps, and the connivaace of government. I do not 
question, that there are many brave and worthy officers 
in the regiments of guards. But, considering them as a 
corps, I fear it will be found, that they are neither good 
soldiers, nor good subjects. Far be it from me, to insi- 
nuate the most distant reflection upon the army. On 
the contrary, I honour and esteem the profession; and, 
if these gentlemen were better soldiers, I am sure they 
would be better subjects. It is not that there is any 
internal vice, or defect, in the profession itself, as regu- 
lated in this country, but that it is the.spirit of this par- 
ticular corps to despise their profession; and that, while 
ihey vaialy assume the lead of the army, they make it 
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«iatter of inipectinent compar hon, and triimiph over Uie 
bravest troops in the world, — I mean our marching re- 
giments, — that they indeed stand upon higher ground, 
mnd are privileged to neglect the laborious forms of mi- 
litary discipline and duty. Without dwelling longer 
upon a most invidious subject, I shill leave it to mili- 
tary men, who have seen a service more active than the 
parade, to determiue whether or no I speak truth. 

How far this dangerous spirit has been encouraged 
by government, and to what pernicious purposes it may 
he applied hereafter, well deserves our most scions coo- 
sideration. I know, indeed, that when this affair hap- 
pened, an affectation of alarm ran through tlie ministry. 
Something must be done to save appearances. The case 
was too flagrant to be passed by absolutely without no- 
.tice. Bat how have they acted i Instead of ordering 
the officers concerned, (and who, strictly speaking, are 
alone guilty,) to be put under arrest, and brought to 
trial, they would have it understood, that they did their 
diwty completely, in confining a seijeant and foar private 
soldiers, until they should be demanded by the civil 
power; so that while the officers, who ordered, or pcr- 
niitted, the thing to be done> escape without censure, 
the poor men, who obeyed those orders, who, in a mili- 
tary view, are no way responsible for what they did, and 
who, for that reason, have been discharged by the civil 
magistrates, are the only objects whom the ministry 
have thou^t proper to expose to punishment. They 
did not venture to bring even these men to a cour^ 
.martial, because they knew their evidence would be 
fatal to some persons, whom they were determined to 
protect. Otherwise, I doubt not, the lives of these 
unhappy, friendless soldiers, would long since have 
been sacrificed, without scruple to the secRirity of their 
guilty offices. 

I have been acoosed of endeav6uliog to enflame the 
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passions of the people. Let me now appeal to theiv 
understanding. If there be any tool of administration 
daring enough to deny these facts, or shameless enough 
to defend the conduct of the ministry, let him come 
forward. I care not under what title he appears. He 
shall find me ready to maintain the truth of my narra- 
tive, and the justice of my observations upon it, at the 
hazard of my utmost credit with the public. 

Under the most arbitrary governments, the common 
administration of justice is suffered to take its course. 
The subject, though robbed of his share in the legisla- 
ture, is still protected by the laws. The political freedom 
of the English constitution was once the pride and ho- 
hour of an Englishman. The civil equality of the laws 
preserved the property, and defended the safety, of the 
subject. Are these glorious privileges the birth-right 
of the people, or are we only tenants at the will of the 
ministry ? But that I know thei'e is a spirit of resistance 
in the hearts of my countrymen ; that they value life, 
not by its conveniences, but by the independence and 
dignity of their condition ; I should, at this moment, 
appeal only to their discretion. I should persuade them 
to banish from their minds all memory of what we were : 
I should tell them, this is not a time to remember that 
we were Englishmen ; and give it as my last advice, to 
make some early agreement with the minister, that, 
since it has pleased him to rob us of those political rights, 
which once distinguished the inhabitants of a country 
where honour was happiness, he would Jeave us at least 
the humble obediient security of citizens, and graciously 
condescend to protect us in our subtnission. 

JUNIU3. 
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LETTER XXXI. 

TO 

THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
S I R, November 14, .1769. 

The variety of remarks which have been made 
upon the last letter of Junius, and my own opinion of 
the writer, who, whatever may be his faults, is certainly 
not a weak man, have induced me to examine, with 
some attention, the subject of that letter. I could not 
persuade myself, that while he held plenty of important 
materials he would have taken up a light or trifling 
occasion to attack the ministry; much less could I con- 
ceive, that it was his intention to ruin the officers con- 
cerned in the rescue of General Gansel, or to injure the 
general himself. These are little objects, and can no 
way contribute to the great purposes he seems to have 
in view, by addressing himself to the public. Without 
considering the ornamented style he has adopted, I 
determined to look farther into the matter, before I 
decided upon the merits of his letter.. The first step I 
took, was, to enquire into the truth of the facts; for^ 
if these were either false, or misrepresented, the most 
artful exertion of his understanding, in reasoning upon 
them, would only be a disgrace to him. Now, sir, I hav€ 
found every circumstance stated by Junius to be literally 
true. General Gansel persuaded the bailiffs to conduct 
him to th6 parade, and certainly solicited a corporal, 
and other soldiers, to assist him in making his escape. 
Captain Dodd did certainly apply to Captain Garth for 
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the assistance of bis guard, Ci^tain Garth declined itp* 
pearing himself, but stood aloof, while the other took 
upon him to order out the king's guard, and by main 
force rescued the general. It is also strictly true, that 
the general was escorted by a file of musqueteers to a 
place of security. These are facts, Mr. Woodfall, which 
I promise you, no gentleman in the guards will deny. 
If all, or any of them, are false, why are they not con- 
tradicted by the parties themselves? However secure 
against military censure, they have yet a character to 
lose; and surely if they are innocent, it is not beneath 
them to pay some attention to the opinion of the public. 
The force of Junius's observations upon these facts 
cannot be better marked, than by stating and refuting 
the objections which have been made to them. One 
writer says, '^ Admitting the officers have offended, they 
are punishable at common law; and will you have a Bri- 
tish subject punished twice for the same offence?" I 
answer, that they have committed two offences, both 
very enormous, and violated two laws. The rescue is 
one offence, the flagrant breach of discipline another ; 
and hitherto it does not appear that thej' have be^n 
punished, or even censured, for either. Another gen»- 
tleman lays much stress upon the calamity of the case; 
and, instead of disproving the facts, appeals at once to 
the compassion of the public. This idea, as well as the 
insinuation, that depriving the parties of their commis- 
sions would be an injury to their creditors, can only re- 
fer to General Gansel. The jother officers are in no 
distress; therefore have no claim to compassion : Nor 
does it appear, that their creditors, if they have any, 
are more likely to be satisfied by their continuing in 
the guards. But this sort of plea will not hold in any. 
^hape« Compassion to an offender, who has grossly 
violated the law?; isyin effect, a cruelty to the peaceable 
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stibjeei who liafi observed tbetn ; and ^vttn lidiiiittiD^ 
the force of any alfeviating circumstances, it is never- 
lbe1es» true. Chat, in fliis instance, the royal campassion 
l^as in4«r^osed tbo s<k)n. The legal and proper mercy 
of a king of £ng]ond> may remit the pnnisbment, but 
dught not to stop tfee trial. 

Besides these particular objcctioiis, there' has been a 
cry raised against Juntus'/for his malice and injustice in 
attacking the ministry, upon an event which they could 
neither hinder nor foresee. This, I must affirm, is a 
false representation of his* argument. He lays no stress 
upon the event itself as a ground of accusation against 
the ministry, but dwells- entirely upon their subsequent 
conduct. He does not say, that they are answerable 
A)r the offence, but for the scandalous neglect of their 
duty, in suffering an offence so flagrant to pass by 
without notice, or enquiry. Supposing them ever so 
regardless- of what they owe to the public, and as indif- 
ferent about the opinion as^they are about the interests* 
of their country, what answer, as officers of the crown, 
will they give to Junius^ when he asks them. Are they 
aware of the outrage offered to their sovereign, when 
his own' proper guard is ordered out to stop, by main 
force, the execution of bis laws? And when we see a 
ministry giving such a strange unaccountable protection 
to the officer^ of the guards, is it unfair to suspect, that 
they hsLve some secret and unwarrantable motives for 
their conduct? If they feel themselves injured by such 
a suspicion, why do they not immediately clear them- 
selves from it, by doing their duly? For the honour of 
the guards, I cannot help expressing another suspicion, 
that, if the commanding officer had not received a 
secret injunction to the contrary, he would, in the or- 
dinaiy course of his business, have applied to a court- 
VQ^niaA to try the two subalterns; the one for quitting 
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his guard, the other for taking upon him the command 
of the guard, and employing it in the manner he did. 
I do not mean to enter into or defend the severity with 
which Junius treats the guards. On the contrary, I 
will suppose, for a moment, that they deserve a very 
different character. If this be true, in what light will 
they consider the conduct of the two subalterns, but 
as a general reproach and disgrace to the whole corps f 
And will they not wish to see them censured in a mili- 
tary way,, if it were only for the credit and disciplina 
of the zegimenl? 

Upon the whole, sir, the ministry seem to me to have 
tttkcnt a very improper advanljige of the good-nature of 
the public, whose humanity, they found, considered no- 
thing in this affair but the distress of General GanseU 
They wouM persuade us,, that it was only a common^ 
rescue by a ftw disonletly soldiers, and not the formal^ 
deUberats act of the king's guard, headed by an.offioei! ;» 
and the public has fallen into the deception. I thinks 
tbereforev we are obliged to Junius, for the case he bas^ 
takeo to enquire into the facts, and for the justciMn* 
nenteury with. which he has given them to tlie world*. 
For my own part, i am as unwilling as any man to load 
the uDfortnottte ; but really, sir, the preoedent with- 
respect to the guards is of a most important nature,, 
and alarming enongh (considering the consequences 
with which it may b6 attended,) to deserve a parliamen- 
tary enquiry: when the guards are daring: enough^ not 
only to vidste their own discipline, but publkiy, and' 
with the DowMit atrociou» violence, tostoptbe.execatioa> 
of the law8> and when- such extraordinary offences* 
pass With impunity^ believe, me> air,, the proced^fnt 
strikes dtep* 

PaiLO' Junius* 
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LETTER XXXII. 

TO 

THE PRINTER OF THE FUBLIC ADVERTISER. • 

ftIR, November 15^ 1769. 

I ADMIT the claim of a gentleman, who pub- 
lishes in the Gazetteer, under the name of Modestus. 
He has some right to expect an answer from me; 
though, I think, not so much from the merit or im- 
portance of his objections, as from my own voluntary 
engagement. I had a reason for not taking notice of 
him sooner, which, as he is a candid person, I believe 
he will think sufficient. In my first letter, I took for 
granted, from the time which had elapsed, that there 
was no intention to censure, nor even to try, the per- 
sons concerned in the rescue of General Gansel ; but 
Modestus having since either affirmed, or strongly 
insinuated, that the offenders might still be brought 
to a legal trial, any attempt to prejudge the cause, or 
to prejudice the minds of a jury, or a court-martiaI» 
wo^ild be highly improper. 

A man, more hostile to the ministry than I am,, 
would not so often remind them of their duty. If the 
Bttke of Grafton will not perform the duty of his sta^ 
tion, why is he minister f I will hot descend to a 
scurrilous altercation with any man ; but this is a snb- 
jeet. too important to be passed over with silent in- 
difference. If the gentlemen, whose conduct is in 
question, are not brought to a trial, the Duke of 
Grafton shall hear from me again. 

The motives on which I iim suppo$e4 to have taken 
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Up this cause^ ar6 of little importance^ compared witli 
the facts themselves, and the observations I have made 
upon them. Without a vain profession of integrity, 
which, in these times, might justly be suspected, t 
shall show myself, in effect, a friend to the interests of 
my countrymen, and leave it to them to determine, 
whether I am moved by a personal malevolence to 
three private gentlemen, or merely by a hope of per- 
plexing the ministry ; or, whether I am animated by a 
just and honourable purpose of obtaining a satisfaction 
to the laws of this country, equal, if possible, to the 
violation they have suffered. 

Junius. 



LETTER XXXIII. 



, HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 
' IIT LORD, ' November 29,* 1769. 

Though my opinion of your grace^s integrity 
was but little affected by the coyness with which you 
received Mr. Vaughan's proposals, I confess I give you 
some credit for your discretion. You had a fair oppor- 
tunity of displaying a certain delicacy, of which you 
had^ not been suspected, and you were in the right to 
make use of it. By laying in a moderate stock of repu- 
tation, you undoubtedly meant to provide for the future 
necessities of your character, that, with an honourable 
resistance upon record, you might safely indulge your 
genius, and yield to a favourite inclination with security. 
Bat you have discovered your purposes too soon ; and, 

K 
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instead qF the modeat resenre of yirtne, have shpwii 
118 the termagant chasity of a prude, who gratifies her 
passions with distinction, and prosecutes one lover 
for a rape, while she solicits the lewd embraces of 
tknother. 

Your cheek turns p^le ; for, a guilty conscience tells 
you, you are undone* ^Come forward, thoji yirtupus 
minister, ^nd tell the world, by what interest Mr. Hlne 
has been recommended to so extraordinary ja mark of 
his majesty's favour; what was the price of the patent 
he has bought, and to what honourable purpose ,th!^ 
purchase money has been applied. Nothing les^ Uiab 
many thousands could pay Colonel Burgoyne^s expences 
at Preston. Do you dare to prosecute such a creature 
Bs Vaughan, while you are basely setting up the royal 
patronage to auctioh T Do you dare to complain of aa 
attack upon your honour, while you are seQing the fa- 
vours of the crowp, ^tp raise a ^nd for corrupting the 
morals of the people i And, do you think it possible 
such enormities should escape without impeachment i 
It is, indeed, highly youj interest tpfnaip tain the pre- 
sent House of Commons^ ' leaving sold the nation to 
you in gross, .^hey will undoubtedly pro]Le$:.t yqu in 
the dietaU; for, while they patronize your chines, they 
feel for their own. 



8.. 
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LETTER XXXIY. 

TO 

M18 GRACE THE DUKE OF QRATTON. 

JIT LOltD, December It, 1769. 

I FIND, with some surprise^ that you are ndt 
supported as you deserve. Your most determioed advo- 
cates have scruples about them, which you are unac- 
quunted with ; and, though there be nothing too hazar- 
dous for your grace to engage in, there are some thingis 
too infamous for the vilest prostitute of a newspaper to 
defiend.^ In idiat other manner sl^all we account for 
the profound, submissive silence, which you and your 
feiends have observed upon a charge^ which called im- 
ambatefy £br the clearest refutation, and would have 
jwtified the severest measures.of resentment? I didnot 
attempt to Uost your character by an hidirect, ambigu* 
ons iasiiiaatioii ; but candidly stated to yon a plain fact^ 
which strack directly at the integrity of a privy-coun*- 
sellor, of a first commissioner of the treasury, and of a 
leading mimster, who is supposed to enjoy the first share 
im his «iai|efity's confidence, f In every one of these cat^^ 
pacities, I employed the most moderate terms to charge 
fMi with treachery to your sovereign, and breach of 
tmstin your office. I accused you of having sold a 
patoni place in the collection of the customs at Exeter 
to one Mr* Hine, who, unable, or unwilling, to deposit the 



* I'rom the publication of the precedins to this date, not one 
word was said in defence of the Duke of Grafton. But vice and 
impudence soon recovered themselves, and the sale of the royal 
fiivour was openly avowed and defended. We acknowledge dif 
piety of St Jaaoes^s, but what is become of its morality ? 

t And by ths sans mcaos piessrves it to this hour. 
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whole purchase-money himself^ raised part of it hy con- 
tribution, and has now a certain Doctor Brooke quar- 
tered upon the salary for one hundred pounds a year. — 
No sale hy the candle was ever conducted with greater 
formality. I affirm^ that the price at which the place 
was knocked down, (and whieh, I have godd reason to 
think, was not less than three thousand five hundred 
pounds,) was, with your connivance and consent, paid 
to Colonel Burgoyne, to .reward him, I presume, for the 
decency of his deportment at Preston; or to reimburse 
•him, perhaps, for the fine of one thousand poundt^ 
which, for that very deportment, the court of King's 
Bench thought proper to set upon him. It is not often 
that the chief justice and the prime minister are so 
strangely at variance in their opinions, of mea_and 
things. 

I thank God, there is not in human nature a degree 
of impudence daring enough to deny the charge I hsve 
fixed upon you. Your courteous secretary*, your coo- 
£dential architect*)', are silent as the grave. Even Ml. 
Rigby's countenance fails him. He violates his second 
nature, and blushes whenever he speaks of you. . Per* 
haps the noble colonel himself will relieve you. No 
man is more tender of his repntatioit. He is not only 
nice, but perfectly sore, in every thing that tovcbes hk 
honour. If any man, for example, were to accuse htm 
of taking his stand at a gamiBg<>table, and watchiag, 
with the soberest attention, for a fair opportuniCy of en- 
gaging a drunken young nobleman, at piquet, he would 
undoubtedly consider it a&an infamous aspersion upon 
his character, and resent it like a man of honour. 
Acquitting him, therefore, of drawing a regular and 

♦ Tommy Bradsbaw. 

t Mr. Taylor. He and Gkorgel Ross, the Scotch agent lind 
worthy confident of IahxI Mansield^ umui^'tfaii htlsinesB. :. 
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i^plendid sabsistencefrom any unworthy practices, either 
in bis own house or elsewhere, let me ask your grace, for 
what military merits you have been pleased to reward 
him with military government i He had a regiment of 
dragoons, which one would imagine was at least an equi- 
valent for any services he ever performed. Besides, lie 
is but a young officer, considering his preferment ; andj 
except in his activity at Preston, not very conspicuous 
in his profession. But it seems the sale of a civil em^* 
ployment was not sufficient ; and military governmeuts, 
which were intended for the support of w6m*out vete- 
rans, must be thrown into the scale, to defray the ex- 
tensive bribery of a contested election. Are these the 
steps you take to secure to your sovereign the aitdch- 
ment of bis army? With what countenance dare you 
appear in the royal presence, branded as you are with 
the infamy of a notorious breach of trust i With what 
countenance can you take your seat at the treasury- 
board, or in council, when you feel, that every circular 
ting whisper is at your expence alone, and stabs you to 
the heart f Have you a single friend in parliament so 
shameless, so thoroughly abandoned, as to undertake 
your defence ? You know, my lord, that ther^ 13 not a 
man in either House, whose character, however flagi- 
tious, would not be ruined by mixing his reputation 
with yours; and does not your heart inform you, that 
jou are degraded below the condition pf a man, when 
you are obliged to biear these insults with submission, 
and evcQ to thank me for my moderation ? 

We are told, by the highest judicial authority, that 
Mr. Vaughan's offer tp purchase the reversion of a pa- 
tent place in J^maict^ (which he was otherwise suffi- 
ciently entitled to) amounted to a high misdemeanour. 
Be it so ; and if he deserves it, let him be punished^ 
But the learned judge might have had a lairer opportu- 
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nity of displaying the powers of his eloquence* Having 
delivered himself with so much energy upoa the crimi- 
nal nature and dangerous consequences of any attempt 
to corrupt a man in your grace's station, what would 
he have said to the minister himself^ to that very privy 
counsellor, to that first commissioner of the treasury^ 
who does not wait for, but impatiently solicits, the 
. touch of corruption; who employs the meanest of his 
creatures in these honourable services^ and, forgetting 
the genius and fidelity of his secretary, diesoendft to 
apply to his house-builder for assistance i 
. This affair, my lord, will do infinite credit to gpyem- 
ment, if, to clear your character, you should thinli 
proper to bring it into the House of Lprds^ or into the 
Qourt of King's Bench. But, my lord, you darf not 
do either. * 

Junius, 

* A little befote the publication of this and tlie preceding letter, 
the chaste Duke of Grafton had commeDeed a prosecution a^inst 
Mr. Samuel Vaoghan, for endeavouring to comipt his integrity by 
an offer of five thousand pounds for a patent place in Jamaica. A 
rule to show cause why an information should not be exhibited 
ugaiost Vanghan for certain misdemeanours^ being granted by the 
court of King's Bench, the matter was solemnly argued on the 37th 
of November, 1769, and by the unanimous opmion of four judges, 
the rule was made absolute. The pleadings and speeehes were 
accurately taken in short-hand^ and published. The whole <if Lord 
MansiiekVs speech, and particularly the following extracts from it, 
deserve the reader^s attention : ** A practice, of the kind com- 
plained of here is certainly dishonourable and scandalous; if a 
man, standing under the relation of an officer under the kin^^ or 
of a person in whom the king puts confidence, or of a minister, 
takes money for the use of that coufidence the king puts in hipi^ he 
basely betrays the king; he basely betrays his trust. If the* king 
sold the office^ it^would be acting contrary to tha trust- the consti- 
tution, had reposed in him- The constitution does not intend tha 
crown should sell those offices,, to raise a revenue out of them'; is 
it possible to hesitate, whether this would not be criminal iivthe 
Diike of Grafton; contrary to his duty as a pritv counsaUor; 
contrary to his duty as a minister; contrary to his duty as a sub* 
ject? His advice should be free, according to his judgment r it is 
the dut^.of itis office; be^hatb .sworn to it*'' I^otwithstaQdins 
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LETTER XXXV, 

TO 

TSKPRINTE'R OTTBE PUBLIC ADVERTlSEJBi 

Deoember 19, 1769. 
Whek the complaints of a brave and powerful people 
are observed to- increase in proportion to the wrongs 
they have suffered; when, instead of sinking into 
submission^ they are roused to resistance; the time 
will soon arrive, at which every inferior consideration 
must yield to the security of the sovereign, and to the 
general safety of the state* There is a moment of 
difficulty and danger, at which flattery and falsehood 
can no longer deceive, and simplicity itself can no 
longer be misled. Let us suppose it arrived. Let n» 
siippose a gradioiis, well-intentioned prince made sen-* 
sible, at' last, of ttie great duty he owes to bis people* ' 
aiid of his own disgraceful situation ; that he looks 
round hiiii for assistance, and asks for no advice but 
how* to gratify the wishes and secure the happiness of 
his subjects. In these circumstances, it may be mat^ 
ter of curious speculation to consider, if an honest 

all this, the chaste Duke of Grafton certainly sold a patent place to 
Mr. Hine for three thousand five hundred pounds; and for so doing, 
is.now lord privy seal to the chaste George, with who^ piety we afe 
perpetual!:^ deafened. If the House ofCommons had done their 
du^, and impeached the hlack duke for this most infamous breach 
of trusty how woefully must poor honest Mansfield have heen puz- 
zled ! His embarrassment would have af&rded the most ridiculous 
sc^e that ever was exhibited. To save the worthy judge from this 
perpleidty» and the no less worthy duke from impeachmept^ the pro- 
secution aeaiust Vaughan was immediately dropped upon my di8«> 
covery and publication of the duke's treacheiy. The suffering ti^is 
cbarge to pass, without any inquiry, fixes shameless prostitutioii 
upon the face of the House of CommouSn more strongly than evea. 
the Middlesex election. Yet the licentiousness of the press is coui- 
pained of 1 
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man were permitted to approach a king^ in what terms 
he would address himself to his sovei^ign. Let it be 
imagined; no matter how improbable, that the first 
prejudice against his character is removed; that the 
ceremonious difficulties of an audience ^re surmount- 
ed ; that he feels himself animated by the purest and 
most honourable affections to his king and country ; 
and that the great person whom he addresses has spi- 
rit enough to bid him speak freely, and understand- 
ing enough to listen to him with attention. Unac- 
quainted with the vain impertinence of forms, he 
. would deliver his sentiments with dignity and firm- 
nesS| byt not without respect. 



It is the misfortune of your life, and origi- 
nally the cause of every reproach and distress which 
has attended your government,, that you should never 
have been acquainted with the language of truth, until 
you heard it in the complaints of your people. It is 
not, however, too l^te to correct the error of your edu- 
cation. . We are still inclined to make an indulgent al- 
lowance for the pernicious lessons you received in your 
youth, and to form the most sanguine hopes from the 
natural benevolence of your disposition*. We are far 

♦ The plan of tutelage and future dominion over the heir appa- 
rent, laid many years ago at Carleton house, between the Princess 
Dowager and her favourite the Earl of Bute, was as gross and pal- 
pable as that which was concerted between Anne of Austria and 
Cardinal Mazarine, to goverh Louis the Fourteenth, and, in effect, 
to prolong his minority until the end of their lives. That prince 
had strong natural parts, and used frequently to blush for his own 
ignorance and wantof education, which had been wilfully neglected 
by his mother and her minion. A little experience, however^soon 
showed him how shamefully he had been treated, and for what in- 
fampus purposes he had been kept in ignorance. Our great £d^ - 
^Mit^ ««^, m* tm early period, had sense enough to understand the 
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from thinking you capable of a direct^ deliberate purpose, 
to invade those original rights of your subjects, on which . 
all their civil and political liberties depend. Had it 
been possible for us to entertain a suspicion so disho- 
nourable to your characteri we should long since have 
adopted a style of remonstrance very distant from the 
humility of complaint. The doctrine inculcated by our 
laws, "That the king can done wrong," is admitted, 
without reluctance. We separate the amiable, good- 
natured prince from the folly and treachery of his ser- 
vants> and the private virtues of the man from the vices 
of his government. Were it not for this just distinction, 
I'know not whether your majesty's condition, or that of* 
the £nglish nation, would deserve most to be lamented. . 
I would prepare your mind for a favourable reception of. 
truth, by removing every painful, offensive idea of per- 
sonal reproach. Your subjects, sir, wish for nothing, 
but that as they are reasonable and affectionate enough . 
to separate your person from your government, soyoa, 
in your turn, should distinguish between the conduct 
which becomes the permanent dignity of a king, and 
that which serves only to promote the temporary inte- 
rest and miserable ambition of a minister. 

You ascended the throne .with a declared, and, I 
doubt not, a sincere, resolution of giving universal satis- 
faction to your subjects. You foimd them pleased with 

nature of the connection between his abandoned mother and the 
detested Mortimer, ^tit, since that time, human nature, we may 
observe, is greatlpdtered for the better. Dowagers may be chaste, 
and minions may be honest When it was pro|x>sed to settle the 
present kind's household, as Prince of Wales, it is well known, 
that the Ean of Bute was forced into It, in direct contnutiction to 
the late king's inclination. That was the salient |ioint, from which 
all the mischiefs and disgraces of the present reign took life and 
motion. From that moment, Lord Bute never suffered the Prince 
of Wales to be an instant out of his sight We need not look 
forthen 
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tlie novelty of a young prince, whose counten^ce pro-^ 
vtkhed even more than his word^; and loyal to you, not 
only from principle, but passion. It was not a cold pro- 
fession of allegiance to the first magistrate, but a par- 
tial, animated attachment to a favourite prince, the na- 
tive of their conntry* They did not wait to examine 
your conduct, nor to be determined by experience ; but 
gave you a generous credit for the future blessings of 
your reign, and paid you in advance the dearest tribute 
of their affections. Such, sir, was once the disposi- 
tion of a people, who now surround your throne with 
reproaches and complaints. Do justice to yourself. 
Banish from your mind those unworthy opinions, with 
which some interested persons have laboured to possess 
you; DistrUSrt the men^ who tell you that the English 
are naturally light and inconstant; that they complain 
without a cause. Withdraw your confidence equally 
fiom all partiei;; from ministers, favourites, and relations; 
and let there be one moment in your life, in which you 
liave consulted your own understanding. 

When you aflfectedly renounced the name of Eng* 
lishman, believe me, sir, you were persuaded to pay a 
very ill-judged compliment to one part of your subjects, 
at the expence of another. While the natives of Scot- 
land are not in actual rebellion, they are undoubtedly 
entitled to protection ; nor do I mean to condemn the 
policy of giving some encouragement to the novelty of 
their affections for the house of Hanover. I am ready 
to hope for every thing from their new-born zeal, and 
from the future steadiness of their allegiance. But, hi- 
therto, they have no claim to your favour. To honour 
them with a determined predilection and confidence, in 
exclusion of your English subjects, who placed your fe* 
mily, and in spite of treachery and rebellion, have sup- 
ported it upon the throne, is a mistake too gross, even 
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fiCNr the nnsutpectiDg generosity of yooth. In this error 
we see a capital violation of the most obvious rales of 
policy and prudence* We trace it, howeter^.to an ori- 
ginal bias in your education, and are ready to aNow for 
your inexperience. 

. To the same early influence we attribute it, that yon 
have descended to take a share, not only in the narrow 
views and interests of particular parsons, but in the fatal 
malignity of their passions. At your accession to the 
throne, the wh<^ system of govemmeDt was akered, 
not from wisdom or deliberation, but because it hlid 
been iMJopted by your predecessor. A little personal 
motive of pique and resentment was sufficient to remove 
dm ablest servants of the crown * ; but it is not in this 
country, sir, that such men can be dishonoured by the 
frowns of a king. They were dismissed, but could not 
be disgraced* Without entering into a minuter discus- 
sion of the merits of the peace, we may observe, in the 
imprudent hurry with which the first overtures from 
France were aec^ed, in the conduct of the n^goeia^ 
tion and terms of the treaty, tiie strongest nxarks of that 
precipitate spirit of concession, with which a certain 
part of your subjects have been at all times ready to 
purchase a peace with the natural enemies of this coun- 
try. On your part we are satisfied that every thing was 
honourable and sincere; and, if Englanid was sold to 
France, we doubt not that your majesty was equally 
betrayed. The conditions of the peace were mfatter of 
grief and surprise to your subjects, but not the'imnie^ 
diate cause of their j^esent discontent. 
. Hitherto, sir, you had been sacrificed toitbepreju- 

* One of the first acts of the present reign was to difimiss Mr. 
Legge,' because he had, some years before, refused to yield his in- 
tsreit'in Himpshire to a Scotchman recommended by Loid Butei 
This was the reason publicly assigned by his lordship* 
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dices and passions of others. With what firmness will 
you bear the mention of your own ? 

A man, not very honourably distinguished in the 
world, commences a formal attack upon your fttvourtte, 
considering nothing but how he might best expose his 
person and principles to detestation, and the national 
character of his countrymen to contempt. The natives 
of that country, sir, ase a& much distinguished by a pe- 
culiar character, as by your majesty's favour. Like an* 
c^er chosen people, they have beec| conducted into the 
land of plenty, where they find themselves efiectuaily 
Ci^arked and divided from mankind. There is hardly a 
period at which the most irregular character may not 
be redeen»ed. The mistakes of one sex find a retreat 
iQ patriotism, those of the other in devotion. Mr; 
Wilkes brought with him into politics the same liberal 
sentiments by which his private conduct had been di<*- 
rected ; and seemed to^hink, that, as there are few ex- 
cesses in which an Bnglish gentleman may not be per-* 
mitted to indulge, the same latitude was allowed him in 
the choice of his political principles, and in the spirit' 
of maintaining thfem. I mean to state, not entirely to 
defend his conduct. In the earnestness of his zeal, be 
suffered s6me unwarrantable insinuations to escape him. 
He said more than niodieraie men could justify; but 
not enough to entitle hin> to the honour of your ma- 
jesty's perwnal resentment. The rays of royal indig- 
nation^ collected upon him, served only to illuminate, 
and could not consume. Animated by the favour of 
the people on one side, and heated by persecution on 
the other, his views and sentiments changed with his 
situation. Hardly serious at first, he is now an enthu- 
siast. The coldest bodies warm with opposition, the 
hardest sparkle in collision. There is ^ holy mistakea 
zeal in politics, as well as religion, By persuading 
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others^ we convince oorselves. The passions ^re en- 
gagedi and create a maternal, affection in the mind> 
which forces us to love the cause for which we sufier^ 
Js this a contention worthy of a king? Are you not sen^ 
•iUe how much the meanness of the cause gives an air 
of ridicule to the serious difficulties into which you have 
been betrayed i The destruction of one man has been 
now^ for many years, the sole object of your govern- 
ment ; and, if there can be any thing still more dis- 
graceful, we have seen, for such an object, the utmost 
influence of the executive power, and every ministerial 
artifice, exerted without success. Nor can you ever suc^ 
ceed, unless he should be imprudent enough to forfeit 
the protection of those laws to which you owe your 
crown, or unless your ministers should persuade ypu to 
make it a question of force alone, and try the whole 
strength of government in opposition to the people< 
The lessons he has received from experience will pro* 
. bably guard him from such excess of folly ; and in your 
majestys virtues we find an unquestionable assurance, 
that no illegal violence will be attempted. 

Far from suspecting you of so horrible a design, we 
would attribute the continued violation of the laws, and 
even this lasf enormous attack upon the vita.1 principles 
of the constitution, to an ill-advised, uq worthy, personal 
resentment. From one false step you have been be* 
trayed into another; and, as the cause was unworthy of 
you, your ministers were determined, that th^rudence 
of the execution should correspond with the wisdom and 
dignity of the design. They have reduced you to the 
necessity of choosing out of a variety of difficulties; to 
a situation so unhappy, that you can neither do wrong 
without ruin, nor right without affliction. These wor- 
thy servants have undoubtedly given you many singular 
proofs of their abilities. Not contented with making 
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Mr.l^ilkes a maD of importance, ibej have jadictoo^ 
transferred the question from the rights and i&tere9tS'<Kf 
one man, to the most important rights and interests of 
the people; and forced yonr subjects, from wishing well 
to the cause of an tndividaal, to unite with him in their 
own. Let them proceed as they have begun, and your 
majesty need not donbt that the catastrophe will do no 
dishonour to the conduct of the piece. 

The circumstances to which you are reduced, will not 
admit of a compromise with the English nation. Un«> 
decisive, qualifying measures will disgrace yoiir govern* 
ment still more than open violence, and, without satis^ 
fying the people, will excite their contempt. They have 
too much understanding and spirit to accept of an indi^ 
rect satisfaction for a direct injury. Nothing less than 
a repeal, as formal as the resolution itself, can heal the 
wonnd which has been given to the constitution, nor wiH 
any thingness be accepted. I can xeadily believe, that 
th^re is an influence sufficient to recall that pernicious 
vote. The House of Commons undoubtedly consider 
their duty to the crown as paramount to all oth^ obli^t 
gations. To us they are only indebted for an accidental 
existence, and liave justly transferred their gratitude 
from their parents to their benefactors; from those vrho 
gave them birth, to the minister, from whose benevo«* 
lence ihey derive the comforts and pleasures of their 
political life, who has taken the tenderest cai:e of their 
infancy, and rdieves their necessities without offending 
their delicacy. But, if it were possible for their inte* 
grity to be degraded to a condition so vile and abject, 
that, compared with it, the present estimiUion they staod 
in is a state oi honour and respect, consider, sir, in what 
manner you will afterwards proceed. Can you conceive 
that the people of this country will long submit to be 
governed by so flexible a House of Commons ? It b not 
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in the nature of human societji that any form of govern- 
meaty in such circumstances^ can long he preserved. la 
Qurs^ the general contempt of the people is as fatal as 
their detestation. Such, I am persuaded, would be the 
necessary effect of any base concession made by the pre- 
sent House of Commons ; and, as a qualifying measure 
^oul4 not be accepted, it remains for you to decide^p 
INT hether you will, at any hazard, support a set of men 
who have reduced you to this unhappy dilemma, or 
whether you will gratify the united wishes of the whole 
people of England, by dissolving the parliament. 

Taking it for granted, as I do very sincerely, that yo^ 
have personally no design against the constitution, nor 
any view inconsistent with the good of your subjects, I 
think you cannot hesitate long upon the choice which U 
eqia.ally concerns your interest and your honour to adopt. 
On one side, you hazard the affections of all your Eng- 
lish ^ubj^cts ; you relinquish every hope of repose tq 
yourself, ftpdyou endanger the establisbment ofyaiur 
family for ever. All this you venture for no object 
whatsoever, or for such an object as it would be an |if<^ 
front tp you to name. Men of sense will examine your 
cppduct with suspicion; while those who are incapable 
of comprehending to what degree they are injured, af- 
flict you with clamours equally insolent and imnieaning. 
Supposing it possible that no fatal struggle should en- 
sue, you determine at once to be unhappy, without the 
hope of a compensation either from interest or ambi- 
tion. If an English king be hated or despised, he must 
be unhappy; and this perhaps is the only political truth 
wbiph he Plight to be convinced of without experiment. 
But, if the English people should no longer confine 
their jr^s^tqient to a submi&tsive repre^ntation of theijr 
wrongs; if, following the glorious example of their an- 
9e$t9i;9^ jlhey should no longer ;app^ tQ th/e preature of 
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the coostitotion, but to that high Being who gave them 
the tights of humanity, whose gifts it were sacrilege to 
surrender, let me ask you, sir, upon what part of your 
subjects would you rely for assistance f 

The people of Ireland have been uniformly plundered 
and oppressed. In return, they give you every day 
fresh marks of their resentment. They despise the 
miserable governor you have sent them*, because he is 
the creature of Lord Bute; nor is it from any natural 
confusion in their ideas, that they are so ready to con- 
found the original of a king, with the disgraceful re- 
presentation of him. 

The distance of the colonies would make it impossible 
for them to take an active concern in your affairs, if 
they were as well affected to your government, as they 
once pretended to be to your person. They were ready 
enough to distinguish between you and your ministers. 
They complained of an act of the legislature, but traced 
the origin of it no higher than to the servants of the 
crown : they pleased themselves with the hope that their 
sovereign, if not favourable to their cause; at least was 
impartial. The decisive personal part you took against 
them, has effectually banished that first distinction from 
their mindsf . They consider you as united with your 
servants against America; and know how to distinguish 
, the sovereign and a venal parliament on one side, from 
the real sentiments of the English people on the other. 

' * Viscount Townshend, sent over on the plan of being resident 

fovernor. The history of his ridiculous administration shall not 
e lost to the public. 

t In the king's speech of 8th November, 1768, it was dedated, 
'^ That the spirit of faction had broken out afresh in some of the 
colonies, and, in one of them, proceeded to acts of violence und 
resistance to the execution of the laws; that Boston was in a state 
of disobedience to all law and government, and had proceeded to 
measures subversive of the constitution, and attended with circum- 
stilDces that manifested a disposition to throw o£ftilieir dependence 
on Great Britain.'' 
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Looking forward to independence^ they might |>os8ibly 
receive you for their king; but, if ever you retire to 
America, be assured they will give you such a covenant 
to digest, as the preftby tery of Scotland would have been 
ashamed to oflfer to Charles the Second. They left their 
native land in search of freedom, and found it in a de- 
sert* Divided as they are into a thousand forms of po- 
licy and religion, there is one point in which they all 
agree : they equally detest the pageantry of a king, and 
the' supercilious hypocrisy of a bishop. 

It is not then from the alienated affections of Ireland 
or America, that you can reasonably look for assistance ; 
still less from the people of England, who are actually 
contending for their rights, and in. this great question 
are parlies against you. You are not, however, desti- 
tute of every appearance of support : you have all the 
Jacobites, Nonjurors, Roman Catholics, and Tories of 
this country, and all Scotland without exception. Con- 
sidering from what family you are descended, the choice 
of your friends has been^ingularly directed ; and truly, 
sir, if you had not lost the Whig interest of England, 
I should admire your dexterity in turning the hearts of 
your enemies. Is it possible, for you to place any con- 
fidence in men, who, before they are faithful to you, 
must renounce every opinion, and betray every princi- 
ple, both in church and state, which they inherit from 
their ancestors, and are confirmed in by their educa- 
tion i whose numbers aie so inconsiderable, that they 
have long since been obliged to give up the principles 
and language which distinguish them as a party, and to 
fight under the banners of their enemies? Their zeal 
begins with hypocrisy, and must conclude in treachery. 
At first they deceive; at la^t they betray. 

As to the Scotch, I must suppose your heart and un- 
derstaading so biassed, from. y out earliest infancy, in 
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their favaur, that nothiiig less than y<mt owb mkfoi^ 
tunes can imdeceiye you. You will not aeorpt of th« 
uniform experience of your ancestors; and, when once 
a man is determined to ^lieve^ the vf ry absurdity of 
the doctrine confirms him in his faith. A bigotted uih 
derataading can draw a proof of attaoliment to the: 
house of Hanover from a notorious aeal for the house of 
Stuarty and find an earnest of future loyalty in former. 
rebellions. Appearances are, however, iq their favour^ 
so strongly, indeed, that one would think they had for- 
gotten that you are their lawful king, and had mistaken 
you for a pretender to the crown* Lei it be adnutled> 
then, that the Scotch are as sincere in their present 
professions, as if you were, in reality^ not an £n|2^1ish«; 
man, but a Briton of the north. You would not be the. 
firstprince, of their na^iv€ country, against whom they 
harV£ rebelled, nor the first whom they have basely be^. 
irayed. Have you forgotten, sir, or has your favourite 
concealed from you, that part of our histoiy, when the 
i^nhappy Cbarlea (and be too bad private virtues) fled 
from the open, avowed indignation of his English sub* 
ject«, and surrendered hiniself at discretion to the good 
faitb of bis own countrymen i Witbout looking for sup* 
port in their afibctions as subjects, be ^plied only to. 
their honour as gentlemeu for protection. They recei* 
ved him, as they would your majesty, with bows, and 
smiles, and falsehood, and kept him until they bad 
settled their bargmn with the English parliament; tbeift 
basely sold their native king to tlie vengeance of hia 
enemies* This, m, was not the act of a (em traitors^ 
but the deliberate treachery of a Scotch parliament, re* 
presenting the nation. A wise prince m^bt^draw from. 
it two lessons,, of equal utility to himself. On one aide,^ 
he might learn to dread the undisguised resentment of 
a geQer ous people, who dare openly assert their vigbCs,r 
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laB^ who, ifi a jast cunse, are ready to meet their i6ve* 
reign io the field. On the other side, he would be 
taught to apprehend something far more formidable^ 
a fawning treachery, against which no prudence can 
guard, no courage can defend. The insidious smile 
upon the cheek would warn him of the canker in 
Ae heart. 

From the uses to which one part of the army has been 
too frequently applied, you have some reason to expect^' 
that there are no services they would refuse; Here> 
too, we trace the partiality of your understanding. You 
take thesenseof the army from the conduct of the guards, 
with the dame justice with which you collect the sense 
of the people from the representations of the ministry. 
Your marching regiments, sir, will not make the guards 
their eirample, either as soldiers or subjects. They feel, 
and resent, as they ought to do^ that invariable, undis- 
ttnguishiag favour with which the guards are treated* ; 
wiHIe those gatlatit troops, by whom every hazardoua, 
every laborious service is performed, are left to perish 
in garrisons abroad, or pine in quarters at home, ne* 
glected and forgotten. If they had no sense of the 
great original duty they owe their country, their resent^ 
ment would Operate like patriotism, and leave youreauaa 
to be defended by those On whom you have lavished the 
rewards and honours of their profession. The Pra^orian 

* The munber of commissioned officers in tho fiiarda are . tor lih$ 

marcbiog regiments as one to eleven ; tbe number of re^i^ients 
eiven to the guards, compared with those given t6 the line, is about 
tmreeto one, at a moderate computsMBn; colioQ^nantly, tbe p^r* 
tiality in favour of the guards, is as thirty-three to one. So much 
for the officers. The private men hkve rodrpence a day to subsist 
on, and five hundred lashes rf nhsv desert. Under this punis^i- 
meol^ they frequently expire. With th,es« encouragements, it is 
supposed they may he depended upon, 'Whenever a certain person 
thinks it secesaaiy to bUkh^r^ his^ t<ittow*«iby|OGiB^ 
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bands, enervated add debauched as they were^ bad »^ 
strength enough to awe the Roman populace; but when 
jthe distant legions took the alarm, they marched to 
Rome, and gave away the empire. 

On this side, then, whichever way you turn youK 
eyes^ you see nothing bul perplexity and distress. You 
may determine to support the very ministry who have 
reduced your affiiirs to this deplorable situation ; yon 
may shelter yourself u&der the forms of a padiament^ 
and set your people at defiance. But be assured, sir, 
that such a resolution would be as imprudent as it would 
be odious. If it did not immediately shake your, esta^ 
blishmeut, it would rob you of your peace of mind 
for ever. 

On the other, how different is the prospect ! How 
easy, how safe and honourable, is the' path before you I 
Xhe English nation declare they are grossly injured by 
their representatives, and solicit your majesty to exert 
your lawful prerc^ative, and give them an opportunity of 
recalling a trust, which, they find, has been scMidalously 
abused. You are not to be told, that the power of the 
House of Commons is not original, but delegated to them 
for the welfare of the people, from whom they received 
it. A question of right arises between the constituent 
and the representative body. By what authority shall it 
be decided? Will your majesty interfere in a question 
in which you have properly no immediate concern i It 
would be a step equally odious and unnecessary. Shall 
the Lords be called upon to determine the rights and 
privileges of the Commons? They cannot do it, without 
a flagrant breach of the constitution. Or, will you re- 
fer it to the judges? They have often told your ances- 
tors, that the law of parliament is above them. What 
part then rematnsji but to leave it to the people to de« 
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%enmiie for themselves? They alone are injured ; and, 
since there is no superior power to which the cause can 
be referred, they alone ought to determine. 

I do not mean to perplex you with a tedious argu^ 
ment upon a subject already so discussed, that inspira- 
tion could hardly throw a new light upon it. There are^ 
however, two points of view in which it particularly im^ 
ports your majesty to consider the late proceedings of 
the House of Commons. By depriving a subject of his 
birthright, they have attributed to their own vote aa 
authority equal to an act of the whole legislature; and, 
though perhaps not with the same motives, have strictly 
followed the example of the long parliament, which first 
declared the regal office useless, and soon after, with 
as little ceremony, dissolved the House of Lords. The 
same pretended power, which robs an English subject 
of his birthright, may rob an English king of his 
crown. In another view, ihe resolution of the House 
. of Commons, apparently not so dangerous to youc ma* 
jesty, is still more alarming to your people. Not con* 
tented with divesting one man of his right, they have 
-arbitrarily conveyed that right to another. They have 
jset aside a return as illegal, without daring to censure 
those officers, who were particularly apprised of Mr. 
Wilkes's ificapacity, not only by the declaration of the 
House, but expressly by the writ directed to them, and 
who, nevertheless, returned him as duly elected* Ttiey 
have rejected themajority of votes, the only criterioQ ^r 
which our laws judge of tlie^ense of the people; they 
have transferred the right of election from the collect 
tive to the representative body; and by these acts, taken 
separately or together, they have essentially altered the 
original constitution of the House of Commons. Versed 
0A your majesty undoi^btedly is in the English history, 
^t cannot easily escape you, bow much it isyour interest. 
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$B wel) as joni Aniy, to prevent one of the three eatates 
from encroaGhing upon the province of the other tiro^ 
or assuming the authority of tbem all. When once they 
have departed from the great constitutional line, by 
virhich all their proceedings should be directed, who 
will answer. for their future moderation? Or, what 
assurance will, they give you, that, when they have 
trampled upon their equals, they will submit to a supe* 
riorf Your majtsty may learn hereafter, how nearly the 
slave and tyrant are allied* . 

^ Some of your council, more candid than the rest, 
admit the abandoned profligacy of the present Honse 
of Commons, but oppose their dissolution, upon an opi* 
nion, I confess, not very unwarxantable, that their sue* 
feasors would be equally at the disposal of the treasury* 
I cannot persuade myself, that the nation will have pro* 
fited so little by experience. But, if that opinion were 
well-founded, you might then gratify our wishes at an 
easy rate, and appease the present clamour against your 
goveroment, without offering any material injury to the 
favourite cause of corruption. 

You have still an honourable part to act* The affec* 
tioBs of your subjects may still be recovered. But, 
before you subdue their hearts, you must gain a noble 
-victory over your own. Discard those little, personal 
jresentments, which have too long directed your public 
conduct. Pardon this man the remainder of his punish* 
inent; and, if resentment still prevails, make it, what it 
should have been long since, an act, not of mercy, but 
<;pntempt. He will soon fall back into his natural sta- 
ftion, a silent senator, and hardly supporting the week- 
ly eloquenee of a newspaper. The gentle breath of 
/peace would leave him on the surface, neglected aod 
.anremoved* It is only the tempest that lifts hitti from 
his place. 
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Without consulting your minister, call together your 
tirhole council. Let it appei^r to the public, that yon 
can determine and act for yourself. Come forward to 
your people. Lay aside the wretched formalities of a 
king, and speak to yojir subjects with the spirit of a 
man, and in the language of a gentleman. Tell them^ 
you have been fatally deceived. The acknowledgment 
will be no disgrace, but rather an honour, to your un* 
derstanding. Tell them you are determined to remove 
every cause of complaint against your gOvernmeat; 
that you will give your confidence to no man, who does 
not possess the confidence of your subjects; and leave 
it to themselyes to determine, by their conduct at a 
future election, whether or no it be, in reality, the 
general sense of the nation, that their rights have been 
arbitrarily invaded by the present House of Commons, 
and the constitution betrayed. They will then do jus- 
tice to their representatives and to themselves. 

These sentiments, sir, and the style they are conveyed 
in, may be offensive, perhaps, because they are new to 
you. Accustomed (o the language of courtiers, you 
measure their affections by the vehemence of their ex- 
pressions; and when they only praise you indifferently, 
you admire their sincerity. But this is not a time to 
trifle with your fortune. They deceive you, sir, who 
tell you, that you have many friends whose affections 
are founded upon a principle of personal attachment. 
The first foundation of friendship is not the power of 
conferring benefits, but the equality with which they 
are received and may be returned* The fortune which 
made you a king, forbade yoii to have a friend. It is 
a law of .nature, which cannot be violated with impor 
jnty. The mistaken prince, who looks for friendshipy 
!wiQ find a favourite, and in thatfsvaiiute tberaia.o^ 
his affairs. 
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The people of England are loyal to the bouse of Ha- 
nover, hot from a vain preference of one family to an* 
other, but from a conviction, that the establishment of 
that family was necessary to the support of their civil 
and religious liberties. This, sir, is a principle of alle- 
giance equally solid and rational; fit for Englishmen 
to adopt, and vfeW worthy of your majesty's encou- 
ragement. We cannot long be deluded by nominal 
distinctions. The name of Stuart, of itself, is only 
contemptible; armed with the sovereign authority, their 
principles are formidable. The prince, who imitates 
their conduct, should be warned by their example; and, 
while he plumes himself upon the security of his title to 
the crown, should remember,'that, as it was acquired by 
one revolution, it may be lost by another. 

Junius. , 



LETTER XXXVI. 

TO 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

. MY LORD, * rehjnmryl4f 1770. 

If I were. personally your enemy, I might 
pity and forgive you. You ha^e every claim to com*, 
passion thkt can arise from misery and distress. The 
condition you are reduced to would disarm a private 
enemy of his. resentment, and leave no consolation to 
the most vindictive spirit, but that such an objcctasyou 
hxe, would disgrace the dignity of revenge. Bat, in the 
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relation you have borne to this country, you have na 
title to indulgence; and if I had followed the dictates 
of my own opinion, [ never should have allowed you 
the respite of a moment. In your public character, 
you have injured every subject of the empire; and 
though an individual is not authorised to forgive the 
injuries done to society, he is called upon to assert his 
separate share in the public resentment. I submitted, 
however, to the judgment of men, more moderate, 
perhaps more candid, than myself. For my own part, 
I do not pretend to understand those prudent forms of 
decorum, those gentle rules of discretion, which some 
men endeavour to unite with the conduct of the great- 
est and most hazardous affairs. Engaged in the defence 
of an honourable cause, I would take a decisive part. 
I should scorn to provide for a future retreat, or to 
keep terms with a man who preserves no measures with 
the public. Neither the abject submission of desert- 
ing his post in the hour of danger, or even the* sacred 
shield of cowardice, should protect him. I would pur- 
sue him through life, and try the last exertion of my 
abilities to preserve the perishable infamy of his name, 
and make it immortal. 

What then, my lord? Is this the event of all the sa<r 
crifices you have made to Lord Bute's patronage, and 
to your own unfortunate ambition? Was it for this 
. you abandoned, your earliest friendships, the warmest 
connections of your youth, and all those honourable 
engagements, by which you once solicited, and might 
have acquired, the esteem of yoor country i Have you 
Isecured no recompence for such an honour? Un- 
happy man ! what party will receive the common de- 
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Sacro irtmiierc timore. Every cowatd pretends to be 
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serter o^ all parties? Without a client to flatter, t^itb* 
out a friend to console you^ and with only one com* 
panion from the honest house of Bloorasburyi you 
must now retire into«a dreadful solitude. At the most 
tictive period of life, you must quit the busy scene, and 
conceal yourself from the world, if you would hope 
to save the wretched remains of a ruined reputation. 
The vices operate like age, — ►bring on disease before 
its time, and in the prime of youth leave the character 
broken and exhausted. 

Yet your conduct has been mysterious, as wdl as 
contemptible. Where is now that firmness, or obsti* 
nacy, so long boasted of by your friends, and acknow- 
ledged by your enemies ? We were taught to expect, 
that you would not leave the ruin of this country to be 
completed by other hands, but were determined either 
CO gain a decisive victory over the constitution, or to 
perish bravely at least behind the labt dike of the pre*' 
rogative. You knew the danger, and might have beea 
provided for it. You took sufficient time to prepare 
for a meeting with your inarliament, to confirm the 
mercenary fidelity of your dependents, and to suggest 
to your sovereign a language suited to his dignity at 
least, if not to his benevolence and wisdom. Yet, while 
the whole kiagdom W4s agitated with anxious expecta* 
tion upon one great point, you meanly evaded the quea^ 
4ion, and instead of the explicit firmness and decisiott 
of a king, gave ns bothing but the misery of a ruined 
:jgra2ie]r*', and the whining piety of a Methodist. We had 
reason to expect, that notice wonld have beeo tafceti 
•ct'ihe petitions which the king had yeceived .from 
the English nation; and although I caii conceive some 

* There w«s something wondeifully pathetic in the mention of 
the horned cattle. 
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personal motives for nol yielding to them, I can find 
none, in common prudence, or decency, for treating 
them with contempt. Be assured, my lord, the Eng- 
lish people, will not tamely submit to this unworthy 
treatment: they had a right to be heard; and their 
petitions, if not granted, -deserve to be considered. 
Whatever be the real views anddoctrineof acourt, the 
sovereign should be taught to preserve some forms of 
attention to his subjects; and, if he will pot redress 
their grievances, not to make them a topic of jest and 
mockery among lords and ladies of the bed-chamber. 
Injuries may be atoned for, and forgiven; but insultc 
admit of no compensation. They degrade the mind in 
its own esteem, and force it to recover its level by re- 
venge. This neglect of the petitions was, however, a 
part of your original plan of government; nor will any 
consequences it has produced account for your desert- 
ing your sovereign, in the midst of that distress in which 
you and your new friends had involved him** One 
would think, my lord, you might have taken this spirit- 
ed resolution before you had dissolved the last of those 
early connections, which once, even in your Own opi« 
nion, did honour to your youth ; before you had obliged 
Lord Granby to quit a service he was attached to; be* 
fore you had discarded one chancellor, and killed ano« 
ther. To what an abject condition have you laboured 
to reduce the best of princes, when the unhappy man^ 
who yields at last to such personal instance and solicU 
tation as never can be fairly employed against a subject;^ 
feels himself degraded by his compliance, and is unable 
to survive the disgraceful honours which his gracious 
sovereign had compelled him to accept. He was a 
man of spirit, for he had a quick sense of shame, and 

• The Bedford party. 
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death bas redeemed his character. I know your grace 
too well to appeal to your feeliugs upon this event; but 
there is another hearty not yet^ I bope^ quite callous to 
the touch of humanity, to which it ought to be a 
dreadful lesson for ever*. 

Now, my lord, let us consider the situation to which 
you have conductedyand in which you thought it advise- 
able to abandon your royal master. Whenever the peo- 
ple have complained, and nothing better could be said 
in defence of the measures of government, it has been 
the fashion to answer us, though not very fairly, with an 
appeal to the private virtues of your sovereign. ** Has 
he not, to relieve the people, surrendered a consider- 
able part of his revenue? Has he not made the judges 
independent, by fixing them in their places for life?" 
My lord, we acknowledge the gracious principle which 
gave birth to these concessions, and have nothing to re- 
gret but that it has never been adhered to. At the end 
of seven years, we are loaded with a debt, of above five 
hundred thousand pounds upon the civil list, and we now 
see the Chancellor of Great Britain tyrannically forced 
out of his office, not for want of abilities, not for want 
of integrity, or of attention to his duty, but for deliver- 
ing his honest opinion in parliament, upon the greatest 
constitutional question, that has arisen since the Revo- 
lution. We care not to whose private virtues you ap- 
peal; the theory of such a government is falsehood and 
mockery; the practice is oppression. You have la- 
boured then (though I confess to no purpose) to rob 
your master of the only plausible answer that ever was 
given in defence of his government, — of the opinion 

* The most secret particulars of this detestable transaction shall, 
in due time, be given to the peoi>le. The people shall know what 
kind of man they have to deal with* 
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which the people had conceived of his peraonal honodt 
and integrity. The Duke of Bedford was more mode« 
rate than your grace. He only forced bis master to 
violate a solemn promise made to an individual *. But 
you^ my lord, have successfully extended your advice to 
every political, every moral engagement, that could 
hind either the magistrate, or the man. The condition 
of a king is often miserable, but it required your grace*ii 
abilities to make it contemptible. You will say, per« 
haps, that the faithful servants, in whose bands you have 
left him, are able to retrieve his honour, and to support 
his government. You have publicly declared, even 
since your resignation, that you approved of their mea- 
sures, and admired their conduct, particularly that of 
the Earl of Sandwich. What a pity it is, that, with all 
this appearance, you should think it necessary to sepa- 
xate yourself from such amiable companions! You for- 
get, my lord, that while you are lavish in the praise of 
men whom you desert, you are publicly opposing your 
conduct to your opinions, and depriving yourself of the 
only plausible pretence you had for leaving your sove- 
reign overwhelmed with distress : 1 call it plausible ; for 
in truth, there is no reason whatsoever, less than the 
frowns of your master, that could justify a man of spirit 
for abandoning his post at a moment so critical and 
important. It is in vain to evade the question; if you 
will not speak out, the public have a right to judge 
from appearances. We are authorized to cooclude^ 
that you either differed from your colleagues, whose 
measures you still affect to defend, or that you thought 
the administration of the king's affairs no longer tenable. 
You are at liberty to choose between the hypocrite 
and the coward. Your best friends are in doubt which 

* Mr. Stuart M'Kenzie. 
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way they shall incline. Your country unites tbe chi^ 
racters, and gives you credit for tbem both. For mjr 
own part^ I see nothing inconsistent in your conduct; 
You began with betraying the people^ you conclQ<}e 
with betraying the king. * 

In your treatment of particular persons^ you have 
preserved the uniformity of your character. Even Mr. 
Bradsfaaw declares, that no man was ever so ill used as 
himself. As to the provision * you have made for his 
family, he was entitled to it by the house he lives in. 
The successor, of one chancellor might well pretend to 
be the rival of another. It is the breach of private 
friendship which touches Mr. Bradshaw ; and, to say 
the truth, when a man of his rank and abilities bad 
taken so active a part in your afiairs, he ought not to 
have been let down at last with a miserable pension of 
fifteen hundred pounds a-year. Colonel Luttrell, Mr» 
Onslow, and Governor Burgoyne, wereiequally engaged 
with you^ and have rather more reason to complain than 
Mr. Bradshaw. These are men, my lord, whose friend^* 
ship you should have adhered to on the sjim« principle 
on which you deserted Lord Rockingham, Lord Chat- 
ham, Lord Camden, and the Duke of Portland. We can 
easily account for your violating your engagements with 

* A pension of 1500/. per annum, insured upon the four one- 
half per cents, (he was too cunning to trust to Irish Isecurily) for 
tiie lives of himself and his sons. This gentleman, ivho a very 
fe\v years ago, was clerk to a contractor for forage, and afterwards 
exalted to a petty post in the war-office, thought it necessary, as 
soon as he was appointed secretary to the treasury, to take that 
great hpuse in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, in which tlie Earl of North- 
ington had resided while he was Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain. As to the pension. Lord North very solemnly assured 
the House of Commons, that no ])€nsion wab ever so well de- 
served as Mr. Bradshaw's. J^T. B. Lord Camden and Sir Jeffrey 
Amherst are not near so well provided for; and Sir Edward 
Hawke, who saved the state, retires with two thousand pounds 
a-year on the Irish establishment, from which he, in fact, receives 
less than JVIr. Bradshaw's pension. 
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men of honour ; but wb j should you betray your naturaT 
connections ? Why separate yourself from Lord Sand* 
wicby liord Gower, and Mr. Rigby, or leave the three 
worthy gentleman above-mentioned to shift for them-* 
selves i With all the fashioable indulgence of the times, 
this country does not abound in characters like theirs ; 
and you may find it a difficult matter to recruit the 
black catalogue of your friends. . 

The recollection of the royal patent you soM to Mr. 
Hine obliges me to say a word in defence of a man, 
whom you have taken the most dishonourable means to 
injure. I do not refer to the sham prosecution which 
you affected to carry on against him. On that ground, 
I doubt noty he is prepared to meet you with tenfold 
recrimination, and set you at defiance. The injury you 
had done him affects his moral character. You knew, 
that the ofier to purchase the reversion of a place, which 
has heretofore been sold under a decree of the court of 
Chancery, however Imprudent in his situation, wouldl 
no way tend to cov^r him with that sort of guilt which 
you wished to fix upon him in the eyes of the world. 
Yotf laboured then, by every species of false suggestion, 
and even by publishing counterfeit letters, to have i% 
understood, that be had proposed terms of accommo- 
dation to you, and had offered to abandon his princi- 
ples, his party, and his friends. You consulted your 
own breast for a character of consummate treachery^ 
and gave it to the public for that of Mr. Vaughan. I 
think myself obliged to do this justice to an injured, 
man, becaHse I was deceived by the appearances thrown 
out by your grace, and have frequently spoken of hi% 
conduct with indignation. If he really be, what I think 
him, honest, though mistaken, be will be happy in re- 
covering his reputation, though at the expence of his 
understanding. Here, I see, the. matter is likely to rest. 
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Your grace is afraid to carry on the prosecution. . Mr« 
Hine keeps quiet possession of iii» purchase; and Go-» 
vernor Burgoyne, relieved from the apprehension of 
Tcfunding the money, sits down, for the remainder of 
bis life, infamous and contented. 

I believe, my lord, I may now take my leave of yon 
for ever. You are no longer that resolute minister, who 
had spirit to support the most violent measures; who 
compensated for the want of good and great qualities, 
by a brave determination, which some people admired 
and relied on, to maintain himself without them. The 
reputation of obstinacy and perseverance might have 
supplied the place of all the absent virtues. You have 
now added the last negative to your character, and 
meanly confessed, that you are destitute of the common 
spirit of a man. Retire, then, my lord, and hide your 
blushes from the world ; for with such a load of shame, 
ieven black may change its colour. A mind such as 
yours, in the solitary hours of domestic enjoyment, may 
still find topics of consolation. You may find it in the 
memory of violated friendship ; in the afflictions of an 
accomplished prince, whom you have disgraced and 
deserted; and in the agitations of a great country, 
driven, by your counsels, to the brink of destruction. 
. The palm of ministerial firmness is now transferred to 
Lord North. He tells'us so himself, and with the plenitude 
of the. ore roiundo^; and I am ready enough to believe, 
that, while he can keep his place, he wilt not easily be 
persuaded to resign it.., Your grace was the firm minU 
ster of yesterday : Lord North is the firm minister of to- 
day. To-morrow, perhaps hiis majesty, in his wisdom, 
may give us a rival for you both. You are too well ac- 

* This eloquent person has got as far as the discipline of Demos- 
thenes, lie constantly speaks with pebbles in bh mouth, to im« 
prove his artlculatiou. 
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qaainte<! with the temper of your late allies^ to think it 
possible^ that Lord North should be permitted to govern 
this country. If we may believe common fame^ they 
have shown him their superiority already. His majesty 
is indeed too gracious to insult his subjects^ by choosing 
his first minister from among the domestics of the Duke 
of Bedford. That would have been too gross an o^u 
rage to the three kingdoms. Their purpose^ however^ 
18 equally answered by pushing forward this unhappy 
figure, and forcing it to bear the odium of measures 
whidbi they in reality direct. Without immediately ap- 
pearing to govern^ they possess the power, and distri-^ 
bute the emotumefnts of government as they think pro* 
per. They still adhere to the spirit of that calculation,. 
which made Mr. Luttrell representative of Middlesex. 
Far from r^retting your retreat, they assure us very 
gr&vely, that it increases the real strength of the mi- 
niatry. According to this way of reasoning, they will 
probably grow stronger, and more flourishing, every 
hour they exist; for, I think, there is hardly a day 
passes in which some one or other of his majesty's ser- 
vants does not leave them to improve by the loss of his 
assistadce* But, alas! their countenances speak a dif- 
ferent language. When ^he members drop off, the 
main body cannot be insensible of its approaching dis« 
solution. Even the violence of their proceedings is a 
signal of despair. Like broken tenants, who have had 
warning to quit the premises, they curse their landlord, 
destroy the fixtures, throw every thing into confusiouj^ 
. aad care not wbBt mischief they do to the estate. 

JvNius. 
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LETTER XXXVII. 
THE punrFSR OF zvjB pmuc ADFETammL 

I BBiiBTE there is im> mB^j bn^wevcv i«di4ft^ 
rent about the interests of this country^ wh.o itiE not 
readily confess, that the situation to whiek we ^miKMr 
reduced, whether it has arisen from the wteiicie of "fiie- 
tion, or from an arbitrary system of goverameat, justis? 
fies the most melancholy apprehenHOns, and- calk^ fbf 
jthe exertion of w-hatever wisdom, or vigour is left amoBg 
us. The king's answer to the rememtranee of tl|e cUjp 
of London, and the measures since adopted by the Mv^ 
nistry, amount to a plain declaration^ that Ui6 prinei^ 
pie, on which Mr. Luttreilwas seated' in the |i6us«>ol 
Cbmmons, is to be supported in aft its- consequences^ 
and carried to its utmost extent. The sane spJEfky 
which violated the freedom of (election, now iaVadtft 
the declaration and bill of rights, and ttltiFe«M;eos to 
punish the subject for exercising a^ pri^ilege^ hkhevlo 
undisputed, of petitioning the crown. The grievaneeft 
of the people are aggravated by insults j their compMQsU 
not merely disregarded, but checked by eaihori|jr ; «id 
every one of those acts, against which they r.enon^ 
strated, confirmed by the king^s decisive appreM^kxBk 
At such a moment, no honest man will remain silent, or 
inactive. However distinguished by rank, or property, 
in the rights of freedom we are all equal. As we are Eng* 
lishmen, the least considerable man among us has an 
interest equal to the proudest nobleman^ in tbelaws and 
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«OB0tUutioii of bis ooQQtry^ add is equally called upom 
to make a generous' conlribotion \h support of them; 
whether H be the heart to conoeive, the understandiDg 
to dkectyior. the hand to execute. It is a commoii 
eause^in which we are all interestedy id which we should 
ail be engaged* The mao who deserts it at this alarm*- 
kig.Grisis^ is ao enemy to his country, and, what 1 think 
ef infinitely less importanee, a traitor to his sovereign. 
The snbjecti who is truJy loyal to the chief magistrate 
will neither advise nor submit to arbilraty meaelur^ 
The city of Lonidon hath given an example, which I 
doubt not, will be followed by the whole kingdom. The 
noble spirit of the. metropolis is the life-blobd of the 
state^ colleeted at the heart : . from that point it circa*- 
latss, with h^ahh and vigour, through every artery of 
tile cdnstftvtionf; The time is come, when the body of 
ihe-BiiglfiEih piaople must assert their oWn cause: con-» 
acioiM of their strength, and atiimated by a sens^e. of 
their dnty^ they will not surrender their birthright to 
minidtra^t paifttamentsv or kings. 

Theeity of. London hate expressed their sentiments 
Witk freedom and firmness ;. they have spoken truth 
bbMIy ; and, in whatever light their remonstrancie may 
be represented by courtiers, I defy the most subtle law- 
yer la this oountry.to point out a single instance in 
which they .have exceeded the truths Even that a^ser^ 
tion, which we are told is most offensive to. parliament^^ 
in the theory of the English confttitulioo^ is strictly true. 
If any- part of the representative body be not chosen by^ 
the people^ that part vitiates and corrupts the whole. 
If t^re bfl a defect iir the lepresentation of the people, 
titatpeweiv whioh alone is equal to the making of the 
kms id diis cowrtry^ is not complete, and the acts of 
paiHamrat under that circumstance' are not the acts 
ofapureatadenttelegiiiatttre. Ispeakofthetheoryof 
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oQt coDStitution; and whatever diflBfcalties or ineonvT'^ 
uiences may attend the practice, I am ready to main* 
tain, thati as far as the fact deviates from the principle, 
eo far the practice is vicious and corrupt. I have not 
heard a question raised apon any other part of the re-« 
monstrance* That the principle on which the Middle* 
sex election was determined, is more pernicious in its 
effects than either the levying of ship*moneyhy Charles 
the First, or the suspending power assumed by his son, 
will hardly be disputed by any man, who understands; 
or wishes well to the English constitution; It is not an 
act of open violence done by the king, or any director 
palpable breach of the laws attempted by his minister^ 
that can ever endanger the liberties of this country. 
Against such a king, or minister, the people would tm« 
mediately take the alarm, and aU the parties unite to 
oppose him. The laws may be grossly violated in par- 
ticular instances, without any direct attack iipoa the 
whole system. Facts of that kind standalone'; they 
are attributed to necessity, not defended by principle^ 
We can never be really in danger, until the: forms of 
parliament are made use of to destroy the substance of 
bur civil and political liberties ; until parliament itself 
betrays its trust, by contributing to establish new prin- 
ciples of government, and employing the verjr weapons 
committed to it by the collective body, to stab the 
constitution. 

As for the terms of the lemonstrasce, I presume it 
will not be affirmed by any person less polished than a 
gentleman-usher, that this is a season for contpliments. 
Our gracious king indeed b abundantly civil to himself* 
Instead of an answer to a petition,; his m^esty very 
gracefuHy pronounces his own punegyric; and, I coo* 
fess, that as far as his personal behaviour, or the royal 
purity of his inteuticws, is concerned, the trutk of those 
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halations, which the minister has drawn «p for hii 
maftter, cannot decendj he disputed* In every other 
jrespecty I affirm^ that they are absolutely unsupported^ 
-dther in argument, or fact. I must add^ too, that 
aupposing the speech were otherwise unexceptionahlcj 
4t is not a direct answer to the petition of the city, 
JEIis majesty is pleased to say, that he is always ready 
,to receive the requests of his subjects : yet the sherifis 
•were twice sent back with an excuse, and it was ceiw 
tainly debated in coancil, whether or no the magi* 
strates of the city of London should be admitted. to an 
audience. Whether the remonstrance be or be not 
injurious to parliament, is the very question between 
the parliament and the people ; and such a question as 
cannot be decided by the assertion of a third party, 
•however respectable. That the petitioning for a disso-* 
lution of parliament ia)irreconcileable with the princi- 
ples of the constitution, is a new doctrine. Hi« 
majesty perhaps has not been informed, that the House 
af Commons themselves have, by a formal resolution, 
Admitted it to be the right of the subject. His majesty 
proceeds to assure us, that he has made the laws. the 
rule of bis conduct. Was it in ordering, or permit^ 
ting, his ministers to apprehend Mr. Wilkes by general 
warrant? Was it in suffering his ministers to revive 
ibe obsolete maxim of nullum tempus, to rob the Duke 
of Portland of his property, and thereby give a deci* 
sive tarn to a county election? Was it in erecting a 
chamber consultation of surgeons, with authority to 
^examine into and supersede the legal verdict of a jury? 
Or did bis majesty consult the laws of this country, 
when he permitted his secretary of state to declare, 
^hat^ whenever the civil magistrate is trifled with, a 
faUltary forqe piust be sent for, without the delay of 
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ainMoeqt^ and.effi9ciu«lly.eiaplo||^ed? Or, was itiatii« 

barbarofw eKactoess with which this iU^;ai, inhuoMMi 
doctriiie was carried into execation.? If b\k jm^esqr 
had recollected these^ facta, I thiok he would Aever 
baTe said, at least with any reference to ithe measfares 
4yf his govemmenty that he had made the laws the 
rale of his conduct. To talk of preserving the affeo- 
domsy or relying on the support, of his subjec€tf, 
while he continues to act upon these principles, is in- 
deed paying. a. compliment to their loyalty, which, I 
hope, they liave too much spirit and imderstaudiog to 
deserve. 

His dia^sty, we are told, is not only punctual in the 
perfermaqce of his own duty, but careful not to assume 
any 'Of those powers which the constitution has placed 
jo other hands. Admitting this last assertion to be 
«trictly trae, it is no way to tiie purpose. The eky of 
jLohdon haxe not desired the king to assume a power 
|>laccd in other hands. If they had, I should hope to 
^ee the person, who dared to present such a petition, 
immediately impeached. They solicit their sovereiga 
to exert that constitutional authority, which the laws 
hare vested in him, for the benefit of his subjects. They 
call upon him to make use of his lawful prerogative in a 
caae, which our laws evidently supposed might happen, 
since they have provided for it by trusting the sovereign 
Jwith a discretionary power to dissolv-e rtie parliamenli. 
This request will, i ani confident, be supported by 
tempnstrances from all parts of the kingdom. His ma* 
jesty.will find, at last, that this is the sense of bis people; 
imd, that it is not his interest to support either ministry 
or pariianent, at the hazard of a breach with the ool* 
kctive body of his subjects. That he is the king of a 
freiL people^ i* indwd bis greatest glory* That be may 
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fmlg MftllBlie thtt king of a frbe people, k tW s^om^ 
wiih that aninatet my heart. The first is, That ihe 
Iptopie ttiay be free*. 

LETTER XXXVm. 

7fl£ tniMTER or TBB PUBLIC ADrERTISBR.^ 
Sia^ ' Aprils, 1770. 

In my last letter, I offered j'ow my opinion of 
Ikhe truth and propriety of his majesty's answer to the 
city of London, considering it merely as the speech of 
a minister, drawn up in his own defence, and delivered, 
as usual, by the chief magistrate. I would separate, as 
much as possible, the king^s personal character and be- 
haviour from the acts of the present government. I 
^ish it to be understood, that his majesty had^^ in effect^ 
^o more concern in the substance of what he said, than 
Sir James Hodges had in the remonstrance, and that 
fis Sir James, in virtue of his office, Ttras obliged to 
speak the sentiments of the people, his majesty might 
ttiiak himself hound, by the same official obligation, to 
give a graceful utterance to the sentiment^ of his mi* 
Ulster* The cold formality of a well-repeated lesson i^ 
widely, distant from the animated expression of t)i^ 
lieart. 

. This distinction, however, is only true with respect t^ 
ih^ measure itself. The consequences of it reaeh be^ 

♦ Y^hpn bis majesty had done reading his spfeech, tTie lord 
fliift^or, ftc4 had the bonour of kissing his niBJescy's hand; ^iiik 
which, aa theywere withdrawing, his niaj[e8^y turned rannd to hip 
courtiers, and burst out a laaghing. 

Nero fiddfed,«^hile Rome vas bumfog. Jotfir Horkk. * 
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yond the minister, and materially a£kct his HM^estj^i 
honour. In their own nature, they arc formidable 
enough to alarm a man of prudence, and disgcacdFul 
enough to afflict a man of gpirit. A subject whose sin- 
cere attachment to his majesty-s person and family is 
founded upon rational principles, will not, in the pre- 
sent conjuncture, be scrupulous of alarming, or even of 
afflicting, his sovereign. I know there is another sort 
of loyalty, of which his majesty has had plentiful expe- 
rience. When the loyalty of Tories, Jticobites» and 
Scotchmen, has once taken possession of an unhappy 
prince, it seldom leaves him without accomplishing his 
destruction. When the poison of their doctrines has 
tainted the natural benevolence of bis disposition, when 
their insidious councils have corrupted the ntamina of 
his government, what antidote can restore him to his 
political health and honour, but the firm sincerity of his 
English subjects? 

it has not been usual in this country, at least since the 
days of Charles the First, to see the sovereign person- 
^ly at variance, or engaged in a direct altercation with 
his subjects. Acts of grace and indulgence are wisely 
appropriated to him, and shouldconstantly be performed 
by himself. He never should appear but in an ami- 
able light to his subjects. Even in France, as long as 
any ideas of a limited monarchy were thought worth 
preserving, it was a maxim, that no man should leave 
the royal presence discontented. They have lQSt> or 
renounced, the moderate principles of their government; 
and now, when their parliaments venture to remonstrate^ 
the tyrant comes forward, and answers absohitdy 
for himself. The spirit of their present constitution 
requires, that the king should be feared; and thf^ 
principle, I believe, is tolerably supported by the fact, 
But, in our political system, the theory is at v^giaac^ 
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irith the practice; for the the kiQg sboqld be^beloveil. 
Measures of greater severity may, indeed, ia somefoir- 
^camslancesi be necessary ; but tbe minister who advises, 
shoold take the execution and odium of them entirely 
upon himself. He not only betrays bis master, but vio« 
lates the spirit of the English constitution, when he 
exposes the chief magistrate to the personal hatred, or 
contempt of bis subjects. When we speak of the firm- 
ness of government, we mean an uniform system of mea* 
sures, deliberately adopted, and resolutely aiaintained 
by the servants of the crown ; not a peevish asperity 
in the language or behaviour of the sovereign. The 
government of a weak, in esolute monarch may be wise, 
moderate, and firm; that of an obstinate, capricious 
prince, on the contrary, may be feeble, undetermine<^ 
and relaxed. The reputation of public measures d^ 
pends upon the minister, who is responsible; not upon 
the king, whose private opinions are not supposed to 
have any weight against the advice of his council, and 
whose personal authority should, therefore, never be in- 
terposed in public affairs. This, I believe, is true con- 
stitutional doctrine* But, for a moment, let us suppose 
it false* Let it be taken for granted, that aq occasion 
may arise, in which a king of England shall be compel- 
led to take upon himself the ungrateful office of reject- 
ing the petitions, and censuring the conduct of his 
subjects; and let the city remonstrance be supposed 
to have created so extraordinary an occasiop. On this 
principle, which I presume no friend of administration 
will dispute, let the wisdom and spirit of the ministry 
be examined. They advise the king to hazard his dig- 
nity, by a positive declaration of his own sentiments. 
They suggest to him a language full of severity and re- 
proach. What follows? When his majesty had taken 
po decinive a part in support of his ministry and parlj^<r 
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detnofistralioii of firmness in their owh cease, wlqA of 
iJieir zeal for his honour. He had reason to expect, 
(and liDch, I doabt not, were the bkistering promises of 
Lord North,) that the persons ^hom he \md been ad- 
vised to charge with having failed in iheir I'espect to 
hin, with haying injured parliament, and viohted the 
principles of the constitution, should not have bleen 
^^mitted to escape without some severe marks of thfe 
dkpkas^re and vengeance of parliament. Af» the mat- 
ter fitands, the minister, after placing his sovereign in 
the most unfavourable light to his subjects, and after 
attempting to fix the ridicule and odium of his own pre- 
cipitate measures ujJon the royal character, leaves him 
A solitary figure upon the scene, to recal, if he can, or to 
compensate, by fixture compliances, for one unhappy 
'demonstration of Unsupported firmness and ineffectual 
"tesentflient. As a man of spirit, hisiriajesty cannot'biit 
^ht sensible, that the lofty terms in virhich he was pef- 
'snaded to reprimand the city, when united with the 
-silly conclusion of the business, resemble the pomp of » 
mock-tragedy, where the most pathetic sentrmenti, 
«nd even the sufferings of the hero, are calculated for 
derision. 

Such has been the boasted firmness and consiirtency 
of a* minister *i whose appearancein the House of Com- 
mons was thought essential to the king's service; whose 
• presence Was to influence every division; who had k 
•voice to persuade, an'^ye to penetrate, a gesture to 
command. The reputation of these great qu^ities has 

* This graceful minister is oddly constructed^ His tongue is a 
little too Jbig for bis modtb, and his eyes a great deal too big for 
their ^0€ket^« Every pfuH; of hit f eison sets nAturai proportion at 
defiance. At tiiis present wutii^e, his head is. supp^s^ to he iaijc)i 
loo heavy for his shoulders. ^^ 
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bets fatal lo hk fitends. The little ^ipJkj of Mr. 
fiUis has been cominitted. The nine was evnk ; com^ 
iMitttiblei pcQi?ided ; aod Welbore Ellis, the Guy FaoK 
^f the (able, waited only for the signal of command. 
All of a sudden, the country gentlemen discoTer how 
grossly they have been deceived — the minister's heart 
£sils him; the grand plot is defeated in a moment; and 
poor Mr. Ellis and his motion taken into cnstodj. 
from the event of Friday last, one Wonld imagine tiuit 
Bome fatality hung over this gentleman. Whether 
be makes, or suppresses, a motion, he is equally sure 
of his disgrace. But the complexion of the timet 
ivill suffer no man to be vice»treasurer of Ireland with 
trnpunily*. 

I do not mean to express the smallest anxiety for 
the minister's reputation. He acts separately for htm* 
self, and the mojit shameful inconsistency may perhaps 
he no disgrace to htm. But when the sovereign, who 
lepresents the majesty of the state, appears in person, 
bis dignity should be strpported. The occasion should 
he ioiportant ; the plan well considered ; the execution 
steady and consistent.^ My seal for his majesty's real 
lieinouf compels me to assert, that at has been too 
much the system of the present reign, to introduce 
li^ personally, either to act for, or to defend tiis'ser* 
vants. They persuade him to do wtiat is properly therr 

♦ About this time the courtiers talked of nothing but a bill of 
pains and penalties against the lord mayor and sherififsy or im** 
peschnEient at the least. Little Manntkin ElKa toM the king, that 
if the business were left to his maoag^o^ent, be wquM engage ts 
do wonders. It was thought very oml, that a motion of so' much 
importance should be entrusted to the most contenll>tible little 
pjiecs of ina£hiner)r in the whole kingdom. His honest aesl, how* 
ever, was disappointed. The minij^ter took fright; and, at the 
ver^r instant that little Ellis was ^oing to open^ sent him an order 
to Alt down. AH. their magnanimous threats ended in a lidiou* 
. loua vote of ceuyure, and a still n^ore. ridiculous addreaa to the 
Wng. 
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>Mii|(M> wd desert him ia the midst of it. Yet tluf 
is an ioconveoieace to which he inust for ever be esfr* 
jiosed, while he adheres to a ministry divided among 
themselves, or unequal io credit and ability to the 
great ta3k they have undertaken. Instead of reserving 
the interposition of tiie royal personage as the last re« 
source of government, their weakness obliges them to 
apply it to every ordinary occasion, and to render it 
cheap and common in the opinion of the people. Inr 
^ad of supporting their master, they look to him for 
aupport; and, for the emoluments of remaining one ds^ 
^ore in office, care not how much his sabred character 
is prostituted and dishonoured. 

If I thought it possible for this paper to reach the 
closet, I would venture to appeal at once to his ma- 
j^sty^s judgment. I would ask him, but in the most 
respectful terms, ** As you are a young man, sir, Who 
Plight to have a life of happiness in prospect; as yon 
*are a husband, — as you are a father, (your filial duties 
I own, have been religiously performed,) is it bonafid^ 
for your interest, or your honour, to sacrifice your do«> 
in^ttc tranquillity, and to live in a perpetual disagree* 
;Da^nt with your peopk, merely to preserve such a chaitt 
4>f belugs as North, Barrington; Weymouth, Gower^ 
jBIlis, Onslow> Rigby, Jerry Dyson, and Sandwich? 
Their very names are a satire upon all governpient; 
and I defy the gravest of your chaplains to read the 
catalogue without laughing." 

For my own part, sir, I have always considered ady 
dresses from parliament, as a fashionable, unmeaning 
formality. Usurpers, idiots, and tyrants, have been 
anccetoively complimented with almost the same pro*^ 
fessions of duty and affection. But let us suppose 
them, to mean exactly what they profess. The coih. 
«e()uences deserve to be considered. Either th^ sove-» 
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leign 18 a man of kigh spirit and dangerous ambitibitt 
feady to take advantage of the treachery of his par^ 
liamenty ready to aoeept of the surrendier they made 
faim of the public liberty; or he is a mild, andesigniag 
prince/ who, provided they indulge him with a little 
state and pageantry, would of himself intend no mrs* 
chief. On the first supposition, it miist soon be de-^ 
cided by the sword, whether the constitution should 
be lost, or preserved. On the second, a priace, no 
way qualified for the execution of a great arid, hazard- 
ous ent^rprtze, and without any determined object in 
view, may nevertheless be driven into such desperate 
measures, as may lead directly to Iris ruin, or disgrace 
himself by a shameful fluctuation between the extremes 
of violence at one moment, and timidity at another^ 
The minister, perhaps, may have reason to be satisfied 
with the .success of the presdit hour, and with the. 
profits of his employment. He is the tenant of the 
day, and has no interest in the inheritance. The^ 
•sovereign himself is bound by other obligations ; and 
ought to look forward to a superior, a permanent in- 
terest. His paternal tenderness should remind him 
how many hostages he has given to society. The ties 
of nature come powerfully in aid of oaths and protesta- 
tions. The father, who considers his own precarious 
state of health, and the possible hazard of a long mi- 
nority, will wish to see the family estate free and un- 
encumbered ♦. » What is the dignity of the crown, 
though it were really maintained ; what is the honour 
of pariiament, supposing it couM exist without any 
foundation of integrity and justice ; or what is the 
Tain, reputation of firmness, even if the scheme of ^e 

* Every true friend of the house of Brunswick sees^ with afflio^ 
tiooy how rapidljr some of the principal branches of the family 
have dropped on. 
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gov^dobeiit were "iimfonii idid Goosistent^ oomparedf 
with the beaift*felt affeedotts of the peoffe^ with the 
happiness and siecurity of the rof^i fmnaity^ aad eren 
with the grateful acchiaMtionsof the populace P Wbat^ 
ever style of coatempt may be adopted by ministers; 
or parliaiiieBts^ no maii sincerely despises the tmce of 
the Erigliah nation. The House of Commons are only 
interpreters, whose doty it is to conirey the sense of 
the people faitbfiiUy to the crowri^ If the interpreta- 
tion be false, or imperfect, die constituent powers are 
called upon to deliver their own sentiments. Their 
speech is nide, but intelligible; their gestures fierce^ 
but full of explanation. Perplexed by sophistries, theti^ 
honest eloquence rises into action. Their first appeal 
was to the integrity of their representatives; the se- 
cond, to the king's justice; the last argument of the 
people, whenever they have recourse to it, will carry 
H^re, perhaps, than persuasion to parKament, orsup-^ 
pbcatioA to the throne. 

JuKivs. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

' '. ■ TO 

tBE fMMNTEB.Qt'TBE Fmue ADVXBTim 

f . . . i » i .. . 

While parliament was sitting, it would nei* 
ther have been safe, nor perhaps quite regular, tp offer 
any opinion to the public upon the justice, or wiadmn, 



fltf thof pvocMdiiigSi To pronoiiaee faiily upon ttielb 
QNMhict, it was neMttwry to wait until we could consif 
dor,. i» QBt. view,, the beginniiig, progress, and conclu« 
fliem of ikeir delibemmis* The cause of the pubKcf 
WW uadertakea and aiippDCted bj men^ whose abilities 
and united authority^ to say nothing of the advan^ 
tagCMs groond they stood on, might well be thought 
tofficient to. determine a popular question in &vour o£ 
ibe people. Jfeither was the Houseof Commons sa 
idwolutely engaged in defirace of the ministfy, or event 
oi liietr ewn resolutions, but that they might have paki 
tome .decent jncgard to the known disposiiioa of tbeir» 
conttitiieBts ; and without any dishonour to their firm-^ 
ness, might have cetraoted an opinion too hastiljfs 
adopted, when they saw the alarm it had created, and 
how sCvongly it was opposed by the general sense of tlte. 
Baifcioii« The miDiatry too would have coasnlted theic 
own Mttnedjsffee interest, m making some concessiof^ 
Sfltisfactoty to the moderate part of the people. Without 
tfoebing tlie fact> they might have consented to guard 
agaisst, or^give up the dangerous principle on which it* 
Wtts et tablished% In this state of things, I think it wasr 
higjhiy impfobable, at the beginning of the session, that 
Ibe cowphunts of tlie people, upon a majtter whiph> iOf 
their appvebension at least, immediately affected ther 
Kfe of the coustitutiou, would be treated with as much 
contempt by their o wji representatives, and by the House 
of Lords, as> they bad been by the other branch of tho 
legislature. Despainng of their integrity, we had a right 
to ^xpeot sbiwething from their prudence, and seme-*' 
tbipg flrem their fears. The Duke of Grafton certainly 
did not foresee to what an extent the corruption of » 
parUamem might be earned^ He thought, perhapsi 
Ihat tbere still was some poirtion of shame, or virtue^ 
>eft Si the majority o£ Afi Hx>use of Commons^ os 



that there was a line in public prQfttitutioft beyond* 
which they would scruple to proceed. Had theyouag 
man been a little more practised in the world, or bad 
he ventured to measure the characters of other men 
by his own^ he would not have beea so easily dis- 
eouraged. 

The prorogation of parliament naturally calls upon «s 
to review their proceedings, and to consider the condi* 
' tion in which they have left the kingdonK I do not ques- 
tion but they have done what is usually called the king's 
business, much to his majesty's satisfaction. We have 
only to lament, that, in consequence of a system intro- 
duced, or revived, in the present reign, this kind of 
merit should be very consistent with tlie neglect of every 
duty they owe to the nation. The interval between the 
opening of the last, and close of the former sesaion, ims 
longer than usual. Whatever were the views of the mi^ 
nister in deferring the meeting of parliament,, sufficient 
time was certainly given to every member of the House 
of Commons, to look back upon the steps he had takeo^ 
and the consequences they had produced. The zeal of 
party, the violence of personal animosities, mid the heat 
of contention, had leisure to subside. From that pe« 
riod, whatever resolution they took was deliberate add 
prepense. In the preceding session, the dependents of 
the ministry had affected to believe, that the fimd deter-*, 
mination of the question would have satisfied the nan 
tion, or at least put a stop to their complaints ; as if ibe 
certainty of an evil could diminish the sense of it, ok 
the nature of injustice- could be altered by decision* 
Butthey found the people of England, were in a temper 
tiery distant from submission; aad although it was cod* 
tended, that the House of Commons could not them* 
selV'Cs reverse a resolution, which had the force mA 
affect of a judicial sentence^ there were other coaatita- 
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tldfint esrpedtetttfy which t^dtfld have given a secnrity 
agaitiiit My sinilar attempts for the futt re. The general 
ftopofticiotiy in whit^h tb« whole country had an interest, 
nighthave been redncfed to a partrcniar fact, in which 
Mr. Wilkes Utid Mr. Luttrell would alone haive been 
concerned. The tionse of Lordi» might interpose; the 
king might dissoke the parliament ; or, if every other 
MBOurce failed, there stiU ky a grand constitutional 
writ of error, in behrif of the people, fi^om the decision 
df OB6 4Qb«rt to the wisdom of the whole legislatiire. 
Btrdfy one of these remedied has been snccessiviely 
anen^ted. The people performed theii* part with 
dignity, s^pirit, and perseverance. For many months 
isia mi^eity heard nothing from bi^ people but the 
bMigtM^ of ik>mp)ahit and resentitttot; unhappily fbt 
this cimlitry^ it was the daily triumph of his courtiers, 
titait he'^liebrd it wiffh an indiiferenGe approaching to 
oontMi|iti 

- Th« 'HMse'of Gommohs hirting assumed a power 
vn^tMirn to the cbtisfitnti^yn, Hvtre determined not 
merely to supports it in the single instance in question, 
butta maintain' the doctrine inf its utmost extent, and t6 
establisfe the fact as a precedeht in law, to be appHed in 
whatever manner his majesty's servants should hereafter 
tbihk fit. Their proe^edii^gs upon this occasion are a 
strong proof that a decision, in the first instance illegal 
{(nd unjust, can only be supported by a continuation of 
falsehood and injustice. To support their former reso- 
lution's, they were obliged to violate some of the best 
I^QowQ and established rules of the House. In one in- 
stailce, they went so fer as to declare, in open defiance 
of truth and common sense, that it was not the rule of 
the House to divide a complicated question at the re- 
quest of a member ''^. But, after trampling upon the 

• This extmvagant resolution appears in the votes of the House;; 
but in the minutes of the committees, the instances of resolutions 

N 
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laws of the land, it was not wonderfuli thattbeytlioiikl 
treat the private regulations of their own assembly witb 
equal disregard. The speaker, being young in office^, 
began with pretended ignorance^ and ended with deci<^ 
ding for the ministry. We were not surprised. at. ihe 
decision; but he hesitated and blushed at hia own baser 
nessy and every man was astonished*. 

The interest of the public was vigorously supported m 
the House of Lords. Their right to defend the colistitu<« 
tion against an encroachment of the other estates, and 
the necesnty of exerting it at this period, was urged to 
them with every argument that could be supposed ta 
influence the heart, or the understanding; But it sooa 
appeared, that they had already taken their part, and 
Were determined to support the House of Commons, 
ndt only at the escpence of truth and decency, but eyen 
by a surrender of their own most important rights. In« 
stead of performing that duty which the constitution 
expected from them, in return for the dignity and in- 
dependence of their station, in return for the hereditary 
share it has given them in the legislature, the majority 
of them made common cause with the other House in 
oppressing the people, and established another doctrine 
as false in itself, and if possible more pernicious to the 
constitution, than that on which the Middlesex elec- 



(Contrary to law and truth, or of refusals to acknowledge law and 
truth when proposed to them, are innumerable. 

. ♦ When it was a measure of goverameot to destroy Mr. Wilkts, 
and wheo for this purf>ose it was necessary to run down4>rivilege. 
Sir Fletcher Norton, with his usual prostituted effrontery, assured 
the HousQ of Commons, that he should regard one of their votes no 
more than a resolution of so many drunken porters. This is the 
veiy lawyer, whom Ben Jonson describes in the foll<^ing lines s-<- ' 

** Gives forked counsel; takes provoking gold. 
On either hand, and puts it up. ... 

So wise, so grave, or so perplexed a tongue, 
And loud withal, .that would not wa^ nor scarce 
Lie .urilJ, without a feer? 



thm WM detehnlDed. By tesoWmg, ^* that they had no 
right toimpeach a judgment of the Honse of Commons 
in any case whatsoever where that House has a compe- 
tent jurisdiction,^ they, in effect, gave up that consti- 
tutional check and reciprocal controal of one branch of 
the legislature over the other, which is perhaps the 
greatest and most important object provided for by the 
divisionof the whole legislative power into three estates : 
and now, let the judicial decisions of the House of Com- 
mons be ever so extravagant, let their declarations of 
the law be ever so flagrantly false, arbitrary, and oppres- 
sive to the subject) the House of Lords have imposed a 
slavish silence upon themselves.; they cannot interpose, 
they cannot protect the subject, they cannot defend the 
laws of their country. A concession so extraordinary in 
itself, so contradictory to the principles of their own con- 
stitution, cannot but alarm the most unsuspecting mind. 
We may well conclude, that the Lords would hardly 
haVe yidded so much to the other House, without the 
certainty of a compensation, which can only be made 
to., them at the expence of the people *. The arbitrary 
power they have assumed of imposing fines, and com- 
mitting during pleasure, will now be exercised in its full 
ejitent. The House of Commons are too much in their 
debt to question, or interrupt, their proceedings-. The^ 
crown too, we may be well assured, will lose nothing in 
this new distribution of power. After declaring, that 
to petition for a dissolution of parliament is irreconcile* 
aUe with the principles of the constitution, his'majesty 
has reason to expect, that some extraordinary compli- 
xnent. wiQ be returned to the royal prerogative. The 

^ The man who resists and overcomes this iniquitous power^ 
assumed by the Lords, must be supported b^ the whole people. 
We hate the laws on our side, and want nothing but an intrepid 
leader; When such a man stands forth, let the nation look to it. 
It is not his cause, but our own. 
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ibree t>i»tiiQlM^ of the h^g^tiitie s^fcm to treat Aeir stfr 
parate rrghu and iaterb^ts «3 theHomah triuoofyirs did 
tbeir Ariend^. Tbey rebiprocialljr sacrifice them to the 
anuAosilie$ of e^ieh otb<^>, and efitablish a dete9table 
aoibu among tbemselves, upon the rain of tbfe Uwaand 
liberty of the <^ommonweaitb. ' * 

Tbi^ugh th^ whole prooeedinga of the Holiaeof Covt» 
moos in this seftsion, there is an apparent^ a pidpaHfc 
consdousaessof guilt, which bald pri^veoted tteb daring 
to asaert their owfl dignity^ where it has been irnme- 
diately lind grossly attacked. In the course of Doctc^ 
Musgrave'a extaminatioD, he s4id every thing that cab 
be conceived mortifying to iDdividuals^ or offi^aslve tb 
the House. They voted his infortnation ff ivolons; bdit 
tbey wete awed by bis fiimoess andiat^prity, lindsiiiilii 
under it"*^* The te#m» in* wbiiok the sale of a patent to 
Mr. Hine were commaaioal^d to the piiblic, natandly 
called fbr a pariianleAlary enq^r^^; The integrity df 
the House of Commons, wa^ directly impeadbed; bat 
tbeyhad D6t courage to -move- iatbeif own ¥iiidicat]toD> 
because the inc^uiry would havebeeoc fatift to CoUnd 
Burgoy ne and Che Duke of GraftcMi; Wheii SirfGvorgc 
SaviUe brtocted them wiftb the name <tf trailer^ tortbeir 
eon^tituebts; wbea the luord Mayor^ the SheHffi^ a&d 
Mi't.Trecothick, expressly avowed aind maiDtainedetdr]^ 
part ot the city remonstrance; why did they tame^ 
submit to be insultedf Why did they not tmmediatel]^ 
expel those refractory memberaf Godksioas'of themo* 
tivea ott which they baidactM, thejr piudenlfypreferTfafl 
infamy to daager, and were better prepaned to meet^ 
the cooteinp^ than to roiise the mdignatfon; of the 

* TheexaminaitioD of this firm, honest roan, is printed for Alinynak. 
The reader will find it a most curious and a niost iotecestiag tract** 
Doctor Musgrave, with no other support bMt tifuthi^ hisoWJi' 
firmness, resisted and overcame the whol^ IkuMit of Cominaas. 
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w^ole people. Had ihey expelled those five membeps^ 
the coQsequeno^ of the new doctrioe of incdpacitatioOi 
would have come immediately home to every man* The 
truth of it would then have been fairly tried^ without 
any reference to Mr. Wilkes's private character, or the 
dignity of the Housie, or the obstinacy of otie particular 
county. These topics, I know, have had their weight 
with men, who, affecting a character of moderation, in 
reality consult notUing but their own immediate ease( 
who are«weak enough to acquiesce under a flagrant vio* 
lation of the laws, when it does not directly touch them- 
•elyes^ and care not what injustice is practised upon a 
man, whose moral character they piously think them- 
selves obliged to condemn. In any other circumstances, 
the House of Commons n^ast have forfeited all credit 
and dignity, if, after such gross provocation, they had 
permitted those five gentlemen to^ sit any longer among 
them« We sihould then have seen and felt thex>pei*a- 
tron of a precedent, which i$ represented to be perfectly 
barren and harmJeas. But there is a set. of men in this 
country, whose understandings mea^tire the* violation of 
law by the magnitude of the instance, not by the im- 
f)ortant consequences which flow directly from the prin- 
ciple; and the minister, I presume, did not think it safe 
to quicken their appriehensions too soon. Had Mr. 
Hampden reasoned and acted like the moderate men 
of these days^ instead of hazarding his whole fortune in 
« law^^suit with the crown, be would have quietly paid 
the twenty shillings demanded of him ; the Stuart family 
wonid probably have continued upon the throne; and at 
this moment the imposition of ship-money would have 
been an acknowledged prerogative of the crown. 
. What then has been the business of the session, after 
voting the auppltes^ and confirming the determination 
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of the Middtesex selection? The tetraordinary pi^ro* 
gation of the Irish parliament, and the just discontenti 
of that kingdom, have been p^sed by without notice* 
Neither the general situation of our colonies, nor that 
particular distress which forced the inhabitants of Bos^ 
ton to take up arms in their defence, have been thought 
worthy of a moment's consideration. In the repeid of 
those acts which were most offensive to America/ the 
parliament have done every thing but remove the 
offence. They have relinquished the revenue, but ju- 
diciously taken care to preserve the contention^ It ia 
not pretended, that the continuation of the tea-duty is 
to produce any direct benefit whatsoever to the mother- 
country. What is it then but an odious, unprofitable 
exertion of a speculative right, and fixing a badge of 
slavery upon the Americans, without service to their 
masters? But it has pleased God to give us a ministry 
and a parliament, who are neither to be persuaded by 
argument, nor instructed by experience. 

Lord North, I presume, will not claim an extraordi- 
nary merit from any thing he has done this year in the 
improvement, or application, of the revenue. A great 
operation, directed to an important object, though it. 
should fail of success, marks the genius, and elevates 
the character of a minister. A poor contracted under- 
standing deals in little schemes, which dishonour him 
if they fail, and do him no credit when they succeed* 
Lord North had fortunately the means in his possession 
of reducing all the four per cents at once. The failure 
of his first enterprize in finance, is not half so disgrace- 
ful to his reputation as a minister, as the enterprize itself 
is injurious to the public. Instead of striking one deci- 
sive blow, which would have cleared the market at once, 
upon terms proportioned to the price of the four p«r 
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tmtt 8ij; wt6k8 ago, he has tampered with a pitifal 
pordon of a commodity, which ought never to have 
l^eett touched but in gross; be has given notice to the 
liolderrof that stock, of a design formed by government 
to prevail upon them to surrender it by degrees, coi^e- 
quently has warned them to hold up and enhance the 
pftoe : so that the plan of reducing the four per cents 
must either be dropped entirely, or continued with an 
increasing disadvantage to the public. The ministei^s 
sagacity has served to raise the value of the thing he 
means to purchase, and 'to sink that of the three per 
cMts, which it is his purpose to sell. In effect, he has 
contrived, to make it the interest of the proprietor of 
four per cents to sell out, and buy three per cents in 
£he market, vather than subscribe his stock upon any 
terms that can possibly be offered by government. 

The state of the nation leads us naturally to consid» 
the sftuation of the king. The prorogation of parlia^ 
ment has the effect of a temporary dissolution. The 
odium of measures adopted by the collective body sits 
lightly upon the separate members who composed it. 
They retire into summer-quarters, and rest from the 
disgraceful labours of the campaign. But as for the 
sovereign, it is not so mth him. He has. a permanent 
existence in this country ; he cannot withdraw himself 
i^rom the complainls, the discontents, the reproaches of 
bis subjects. They pursue him to his retirement, and 
invade his, domestic happiness, when no address can be 
•obtained from an obsequious parliament to encourage, 
or console him. In other times, the interest of the king 
and people of England was, as it ought to be, entirely 
the same. A new*system has not only been adopted in 
fact, but professed upon principle. Ministers are no 
longer the public servants of the state, but .the private 
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^omestips of (he spvereigQ^ Qjpe p^r^icular olaui af meof 
are permitted tp coll tbemaelvea %h» king'a fnmddi aa if 
tlie bo4jr pf tbe people w^r^s tb^ kiiig'f ieteiikies ; or «i 
if hii^jouyesty loQHfdd fpr a resoui^ey or coasolatioii, m 
thu attachment of a few favourites, agaisuH the geaeral 
copteoipt an4 detestation of his subjects. Edwaxd, and 
Hichard the Second, wade the same distinction between 
^ collective body of the .people, and a conteinptibk 
party who surrounded the throng* The event of their 
mistaken conduct might have been a warning to tirtir 
successors. Yet the errors. of those princes were not 
withou t excttsf;. I^ey bad as many false fne»ds aa 4>ur 
present gracious spvereigo, and infinilely greater temp- 
lotions to sieduce them. Th^y Were neither sober, reU^ 
gious, nor. dPIoure. Intoxicated witk pleasure, they 
wasted their inheritance in pursuit of it. Their lives 
fK^re like a r^pid torrent, brilliant in proj^iect, though 
useless, or dangerous, in its cQurse. In the di^ unani- 
miSited. existence of other pritvcea, we see nothing but a 
ficklly stagoapt w:ater, which taints, the atmosphere 
without fertiliziqg the soil. The morality of a king is 
i^t to bk^ measur^ by vulgar rules. His situation is 
singular. There, are faults which do him honour, and 
virtues that disgrace him*.. A faultless io»pid equality 
in his character, if neiljie^r capable of vice aor virtue in 
the extreme^ but it secures his snbmission to those per** 
IPOS whom he haa been accustomed to respect, and 
makes him a dangerous inatrument .of their ambition. 
Secluded from the world, attached from hi& infiucy to 
one s^t of persons, and one set of ideas, he caa neither 

***An ignorant, mercenaiy, aod servile crew ; ttoanimousinevl^ 
diligent in mischief, variable in principles, constant to flattery, 
talkers for liberty, hut slaves to power; styling themselveiB the' 
^^iirt yar^^ and the poacd'aonly iafiiid8»%-DAva]iAiir« 
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open his heart to new connections, nor his mind to * 
better information. A character of this sort is the soil 
fittest to produce that obstinate bigotry in politics and 
religion, which begins with a meritorious sacrifice of 
the understanding, and finally conducts the monarch 
and the martyr to the block. 

At any other period, I doubt not, the scandalous 
disorders which have been introduced into the govern- 
meot of all the dependencies in the empire, would have 
roused the attention of the public. The odious abuse 
and prostitution of jthe prerogative, athbme^the uncon- 
Mitutional employment of the military ,.the arbitrary fines 
and commitments by the House of Lords and court of 
King's Bench, the mercy of a chaste and pious prince 
extended cheerfully to a wilful murderer, because that 
murderer is the brotheiM)f a common prostitute*, would^ 
I think, at any other time, have excited universal indigo 
nation. But the daring attack upon the constitution, 
in the Middlesex election, makes us callous and indif- 
ferent to inferior grievances. No man regards an 
eruption upon the sui^ace, when'the noble parts are 
invaded, and he feels a mortification approaching lo bi$ 
heart.. The free election of our representatives in 
parHament comprehends, because it is, the source and 
security of erery right and privilege of the English 
aatioB. The ministry ha(ve realized the compeadtous 
ideas, of Caligula. They know that the liberty, the 
laws, and property of an Englishman, have in truth but 
<Mie neck ; and that to violate the freedom of electioUt 
strikBs deeply at them all. 

Junius. 

. * Miss Kennedy. Her brothers were condemned for the murder 
of a watchmaQ : The interest of her paramours procured them a 
pardon. 
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LETTER XL. 

TO 

LORD NORTH. 
MY LOBD> AngOfttiS, 1770. 

Ms. Luttrbll's services were the chief sap* 
port and ornament of the !Duke of Grafton's adminif 
stration. The honour of rewarding them was reserved 
for jour lordship. The duke, it seems, had contracted 
an obligation he was ashamed to acknowledge, and 
nnable to acquit. You, my lord, had no scruples*. 
You accepted the succession withall its encumbrances,, 
and have paid Mr. Luttrell his legacy, at the hazard of 
mining the estate. 

When this accomplished youth declared himself the 
champion of government, the world was* busy in enquir- 
ring what honours, or employments, could be a sufficient 
recom pence to a young man of his rank and fortune, 
for submitting to mark his entrance into life with the 
usual contempt and detestation of his country. His 
noble father had not been so precipitate^ To vacate, 
his seat in parliament, to intrude upon a . county in 
which he had no interest, or connection, — ^to possess 
himself of another man's right, and to maintain it in 
defiance of public shame as. well as justice, bespoke a 
degree of zeal, or of depravity, which all the favour 
of a pious prince could hardly requite. I protest, my 
lord, there is in this young man's conduct a strain of 
prostitution, which, for its singularity, I cannot but 
admire. He has discovered a new line in the human 
character ; he has degraded even the name of Luttrellf 
and gratified his father's most sanguine expectations. 

The Duke of Grafton, with every possible disposition 
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to patrcmtae this kind of merit, was content^ #ith pro* 
noancing Colonel Luttrell's panegyric. The gallant 
spirit, the disinterested zeal of the young adventurer, 
were echoed though the House of Lords. His grace re- 
peatedly pledged himself to the House, as an evidence 
of the purity of his friend Mr. Luttrell's intentions, thai 
he had engaged without any prospect of personal benefit, 
and that the idea of compensation would mortally 
bffend him*. The noble duke could hardly be in ear- 
nest ; but he had lately quitted his employment, and 
began to think it necessary to take some care of his re- 
putation. At that very moment the Irish negociation 
was probably begun. Come forward, thou worthy 
representative of Lord Bute, and tell this insulted 
country, Who advised the king to appoint Mr. Luttrell 
adjutant-general to the army in Ireland ? By what ma- 
nagement was Colonel Cunninghame prevailed on to 
resign his employment, and the obsequious Gisborne to 
accept of a pension for the goverment of Kinsalef f 
Was it an original stipulation with the Princess of 
Wales, or does he owe his preferment to your lordship's 
partiality, or to the Duke of Bedford's friendship f Mj 
lord, though it may not be possible to trace this measure 
to its source, we can follow the stream, and warn the 
country of its approaching destruction. The English 

* He BOW says, that his great object is the rank of colonel, and 
that he will have it 

t This infamous transaction ought to he explained to the public 
Colonel Gisborne was quarter-master-general in Ireland. Lord 
Townshend persuades him to resign to a Scotch officer, one Fraser, 
and gives him the government of^insale. Colonel Cunninghame 
was adjutant-general in Ireland. Lord Townshend offers him a 
pension to induce him to resign to lAittrell. Cunninghame treats 
the offer with contempt. What is to be done ? Poor Gisborne must 
move once more. He accepts of a pension of L.500 a year, until a 
government of greater value shall become vacant Cfolonel Cun- 
ninghame is made governor of Kinsale, and Luttrell, at last, for 
whom the whole machinery is put in motion, becomes adjutant- 
general, and, in effect, takes the command of the army in Ireland 
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nation rnqst be roused, and put dpon its guard. Mr. 
XiUttrell has already shown us how far he may l]^ trusted, 
|vheney^r an open attack is to be made upon theliberti^ 
of this country. I do not doubt tb^t there is a delibe- 
rate.plan ibrmed. Your lordship best knows by whom ; 
the corruption of the legislative body on this side ; a 
military force on the other ; and then, farewell to 
England ! It is impossible that any minister shall dare 
tp advise the king to place such a man as Luttrell in the 
confi^eiitial post of adjutant-general, if there were not 
some secret purpose in view, which only such a man as 
JLuttrell is fit to promote. The insnlt offered to the 
aripy in general is as gross as the outrage intended to 
the people of England. What! Lieutenant-colonel 
JLuttrell adjutant»general of an army of sixteen thousand 
men ! Qne would think, his majesty's campaigns at 
Blackheath and Wimbledon might have taaght him 
better.. I cannot help wishing General Harvey joy of 
^ 5^oUeague^ who does so much honour to the employ** 
meat. But; my, lord, this measure is too daring to pass 
uqaouced, too dangerous to be received with indifier-. 
ence, or submission. .You shall not have time to new* 
model the Irish army. They will not submit to be 
garbled by Colonel Luttrell. As a mischief to the 
English constitution, (for he is not worth the name of 
enemy,) they already detest him. As a boy, impudently 
thrust over their heads, they will receive htm with in- 
dignation and contempt. As for you, my lord, who 
perhaps are no more than the blind unhappy instrument 
pf Lord Bute and her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wal^s, be assured, that you shall be called upon to an- 
swer for the advice which has been given, and either 
discover your accomplices, or fall a sacrifice to their 
siecurity. 

Junius. 
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LETTER XLl. 

TO 

THE RIGHT HON. LOkD MANSJFIEtJD. 

^Y LORD, - - NQTCiDberl4, 177a 

T?h'b appearance of this letter will attract the 
ciiHosily of. the public, and command even your 
lbrcfeh*ip*8 attention. I am considerably in your debt ;^ 
and shall* endeavour, once for all, to balance the account. 
Accept of this address, my lord, as a prologue to more 
important scenes, in which you will probably be called 
i!rpon to' act, or siiflfer. 

You will hot question my veracity, when' I assure? 
you, that it has not been owing to any particular re- 
sect for yovlT person, that I have abstained from yon 
so long. Besides the distress and danger with which 
tlie press is threatened, when your lordship is party, and 
the party is to be judge, I confess I have been detierred 
By the difficulty of the task. Our language has no term 
of i^proach, the mind' has no idea of detestation, 
which has not already been happily applied to you, and 
exhausted. Ample justice has been done by abler 
pens than mine to the separate merits of your life and 
character. Let it be my humble office to collect the 
scattered sweets, till their united virtue tortures the 
sense. 

Permit We to begin with playing a just tribute to 
Scotch sincerity, wherever I find it. T own I am not 
apt to confide in the professions of gentlemen of th^t 
country; aftd when they smile, I feel an involuntary 
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emotioa to guard myself against mischief. With this 
general opinion of an ancient nation, I always thought 
it much to yoar lordship's honour, that in your early 
days, yon were hut little infected with the prudence of 
your country. You had some original attachments, 
which you took every proper opportunity to acknow* 
ledge. The liberal spirit of youth prevailed over your 
native discretion. Your zeal in the cause of an unhappy 
prince was expressed with the sincerity of veine, and 
some of the solemnities of religion *. This, I conceive, 
is the most amiable point of view in which your charac^ 
ter has appeared. Like an honest man, you took that 
part in politics which might have been expected from 
your birth, education, country, and connections. There 
was something generous in your attachment to the ba- 
nished house of Stuart. We lament the mistakes of a 
good man, and do not begin to detest him until he af- 
fects to renounce his principles. Why did you not ad- 
here to that loyalty you once professed ? Why did you 
not follow the example of your worthy brotherf ? With 
him you might have shared in the honour of the pre- 
tender's confidence ; with him you might have pre- 
served the integrity of your character; >and England, I 
think, niight have spared, you without regret. Your, 
friends will say, perhaps, that although you deserted the 
fortune of your liege lord, you have adhered firmly to. 
the principles which drove his father from the throne; 
that, without openly supporting the person, you have 
done essential service to the cause, and consoled your* 

^ Thh man was always a rank Jacobite. lord Ravensworth 
produced the most satisfactory evidence of hb having frequently 
drank the pretender's health upon his knees. . 

t Confidential secretary to the late pretender. This c^reum* 
stance con6rmed the frieadship between Aa btothecs. ; 



sdf for die loss of a fitvourite family^ by leriTing am} 
cstabUshing the maxidtis of their govemmeot* This is 
the way in which a Scotchman's UDderstandiDg corrects 
the error of his heart. ' My lord, I ackinywledge the 
truth of the defence, and can trace it throagfa all yoar 
conduct. I see through your whole life one uniform 
plan to enlarge the power of the crown, at the expence 
of the liberty of the subject. To this object your 
thoughts, words, and actions, haye been constantly 
.directed. In contempt, or ignorance, of the common 
law of England, you have made it your study to intro- 
duce into the court where you preside, maxims of juris- 
prudence unknown to Engli^men. The Roman code, 
the law of nations, and the opinion of foreign civilians, 
are your perpetual theme; but who ever heard you 
mention Magna Charta, or the Bill of Rights, with ap- 
probation, or respect i By such treacherous arts, the 
noble simplicity and free spirit of our Saxon laws were 
first corrupted. The Norman conquest, was not com- 
plete, until Norman lawyers had introduced their laws, 
and reduced slavery to a system. This one leading 
principle directs your interpretation of the laws, and 
accounts for your treatm^t of juries. It is not in po- 
litical questions only, (for there the courtier might- be 
forgiven;) but let the cause be what it may, your un- 
derstanding is equally on the rack, either to contract 
the power of the jury, or to mislead their judgment. 
For the truth of this assertion, I appeal to the doctrine 
you delivered in Lord Grosvenor's cause. Au action 
for cridainal conversation being brought by a peeip 
against a prince of the blooid, you were daring enough 
to tell the jury, that, in fixing the damages, they were 
to pay no regard to the quality, or fortune, of the 
parties; that it was a trial between A and B ; that they 
irere to consider the offence in a moral light oniyi and 
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give 00 greater damages to a peer of the realdi ikitLti to 
the meanest mechanic. I shallnbt attempt- id rcfirte 
a doctrine^ whichji if it' was meant for law, carries 
faSsfehood and absnHitj npoa the face of it ; but if it 
was meant for a decknradoii of your pobtical creed, is 
clear and consistent; Und» aik asrbitrary gDvernnient^ 
aH ranks and distinctions are confoanded. The honoar 
of a noblemati is no more considered than the reputa^* 
tiott tff a peasant ; for, whh different liVeriee, they are 
equally slaVes. i 

Even in matters of private property, \ie see the saaae 
bias and incHnation to depart from the decisions of 
your predecessors, which you certainly ought to receive 
as evidence of the common law. Instead of those cer<« 
tainf positive rules by which the judgnnent of aconrt of 
low should invariably be determided^^ yo<r have fondly 
introduced youif own: nnsettled notions of equity and 
substantial justice. Decisions, given upon sndi prin^ 
eiples, do not alarm the public so mach astbey ongfa^ 
because the coiriequenee aind tendency of each particn* 
lar instance is not observed, or regarded. In* the meoa 
time, the practice gains ground ; the court of King's 
Bench becomes a court of equity; and the jud^, in^ 
stead of consulting strictly the law of the land, refers 
only to the wisdom of the court, and to die purity of his 
own conscience. The name of Mr. Justice Yates will 
naturally revive in your mind some of those emotions of 
fear and detestation with which yon always bebeld htm« 
That great lawyer, that honest nma^, sav^ your whole 
conduct in the light that I do. After years of hneffee-^ 
toal resi^ance to the peroicious priaciples iatrodaced 
by your lordship, and uniformly supported by your 
humble friends upon the bench, he determined. to quit at 
court whose proceedings and decisions he could neither 
assent to with honour, nor oppose with success* 
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The injustiee cbtte^to-Bo indivldoal.* b tometi^swt 
of service to thevpobbo. * Facts aie apt. to dar^r; ni 
niore than dienasl: 'daiigerbut prineifdfi*' i The mtbt^ 
kig8 a^dficaae^soC a printer, have joos^d thepiijiltc 
attention^ You- kaew aod/felt^ tbe^ .yoar coUuet yionld 
BOt: bear a parliiiQeDtarj.iiiquiTy^ and yoa hoped ato 
escape ifc by the meaoeat,. the .basest aaenfieeof dignily; 
and coninst^ncy, that ever i was ntadebj^a great m^t-' 
airate. Where wais your, firmness^ wbeije. mas: tbati vin^. 
dictive spirit^ of which we haveseeoi sotmaBy^exaaiples^ 
when a maa, aoiiiconsiderable aa;Bi»gley, toteiU fproe 
yea to confess^ in the. fade of this ( conn tiy^ .that, loc 
two yeJBLTB '.together, you bad illegally. deprived»aii'£iig'«> 
hah subject of bis libariy, and that he had triuni^ttfb 
over you at laatf Yet I own^ my loxA, that youra as 
not an uncommon character. '. Women/ and inenlihe 
wdiiien/ are timid> viddictiyef and idrresakite.. .Thew 
passions counteract 'each olh^r;. and tmake ihe.saoia 
creaturie at one moment hatieful, at another ic^ntcfmpa 
ttUe. I 'fancy, my lo'rd>* some time will elap%e..befof^ 
you venture to commii another EuglisbmatoiorJ^fiMiog 
tb answer interrogatories f. .. .;• , r< ,,,:.' 

The doctrine you have constantly delivered in, Caset 
of libel, is another powerful evidence of, a settled plafv to 
contract dieilegal power of juries, and to draw qut^stij^a^,, 

■*. The oppression of an obaGiiEf.iadiTiduiAlg9T9.bixA.tci tke ftp 
laous habem corpus act, of 31st Charles II., yphich is frequently con- 
sidered as another magna cbartsi* of the kingdoih.— 'BLACKsfbsrej 

fii.135. .' ^ . •• . ' ' •.'•■.;. V , .: -t 

1 9ingley was jD9niinHt6d ior iCopteiQpjt, in p|ot aubibittipfi; to bs 
exaininecl. lie lay in prison two vears, until the crown thought 
the matter might occasion some serious complaint; add theiMc^e h^' 
was let out in the s^me cootaratelio^is slate his had heep pm in^^witlx 
all his sins about him, unanointed and unanealed. There was 
much coquetry between the coiirt and^ the atbmey-«geneiul, tlbouf 
who should nn^ki^o the rtdiduleof letiii^ihim;escape.-rFM( «M9 
thermtcrf6AhW0Y.,,]^*tp9'' 
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! firom hctf whhui the gri ift ' i — i of the court. 
Here, my lord^ joa have fertnne on your side. Whe» 
ymi inrade the pcoriace of die jniy^ miMtter of libcl^ 
yon, 19 eflhct^ attack the Kberty of the preai, and, wilht 
a laagiettittktywoimd two of yoiir greatest eneinies. hi 
•ome itulaacep yoa hevc" ^cceeded; because joiymeB 
are too often ignofant of their own rights^ and top a^t 
to be awed by the aathority of a chief jostieew Im 
ether ciiniinal fffosecatioiis, die mahce of the dea^n ir 
confiBssedly as moch the sabject of consideialioD «> a 
jary^ as die eertaiaty of the fioct. If a dtfferevt doo* 
trine preraib in the case of libeb, wl^ shoald it no| 
e^Ktead to all ^minal cases I why not to capital of* 
fcneea} I see no reason, (and I dare say yon will agree 
with moi that liiere is no good one^) why the Ufe of 
tfab subject should be better {Nroteoted against yoo, 
than his Kberty or property/ Why should you enjoy 
the fuH power of pilloiyy fine and imprisonmettt, and 
not be indulged with hanging or transportation i With 
your lorddbip's fsrtile genius and meroiful disposition, 
I can conceive such an exercise of the power yon 
have, as could hardly be aggravated by diat which 
you have not. 

But, my lord, since you have labouied (and not nn- 
snccessfiiUy) to destroy the substance of the trial, why 
should you suffer the form of the verdict to remain I 
Why feree Iwdve honest men, in palpable violation of 
their oathsj to pronounce their fellow-subject a guilty 
man, when, almost at the same moment, you forbid 
their enquiring into the only circumstance, which, in 
the eye of law and reason, constitutes guUt, — the miv- 
Kgnity or innocence of bis intentions? But I under- 
^^^, your lordship. If you could succeed in making 
the trial by jury useless and ridieulous, you might 
then, with greater sisfety, introduce a bill into parCa-^ 
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mait, for enku^ing t^ jiimsdi^tiMi «f tbe coun, m4 
txtmding yoar ftnrdtirite't trial bf iiiMMg«l€d€s to. 
eveiy q«ie9tion> iti ivhieti theiStfe or Dberq^of an Bng« 
Ksbsnmiificonoefiied^. » \ 

Your charge to the jovy, i»the pfMBciMkm' agatait 
Almott and WoiodfadI, eoatnrfieti' the UgNtM tegal 
authorities^ ats^wett as* i^ pkikMrt dictates of reasoti; 
In MiMer^d (saiHie, and stil! mom «t>|MeMly ki that ^ 
BiMiriii/76« bttveproeeected a itep^fitfdler^«iid grasdj)^ 
cotifradiefccFT^oiitself. Yoiimi^kiiow^p«Fhap9,tlioQ!|g>h 
I do not mean to imnih yoff by an i^>|M$il toyow tm* 
peffence, that the laHMomge of troth ^a nnil!»rtt and 
eonsisteiie. To depart mm hk^h^ teqiaiiea me mo ff 
and d]«cretion« In tke two lait triab, yomr ehatge to 
the joty began, as nsnal^ witfi as^aiing tAeoi^ thai they 
had nothing to do with Ae kw ; (dial fhey* were to jKnd 
the hare fact/ and not <^oiicera themsehes abmitthe 
legal inferences drown ifrom it, &e ibe d^free of the 
deftttdini^ gntlt. Thus' fer yon were eimsiatent with 
yonr former pracUeer Bttt how will yen account Ibv 
the eonelnsion^ Yon told the jwy> that ^ if, after aU, 
they would take upon themselves fodetarmiae the lawi 
they might do it • but they must be very sure that they 
determined according to law; for it touched thair eon** 
iciencesv and they acted at their peril.^ If I under^ 
stand your .first proposition, you mean to affirm, thai 
the jury were not competent judges of the law^ in the 

* The phi|o$Qp)iicaL poet doth notably describe the danmable 
iind daiuae^ yiMiceediiigs of the judge qf bell t 

Gai<Kflf«49*(^iBnMl|l9M4o^.8o)MS0^ .. 

Ikst he^pufiisbeth, aad tben be heereti^ and lastfy o ero p el let h to 
waiewt aad Biakes and man laws at hn pleasure; like as the 
eenttti4en> in the hely histMy, dM tt> 9t i^aal t fc» tbeteat saith; 
^^Ceniufio tg^prehendi FiMhrn jmnt; eP m otetmuf eUgari; et tunc 
iaterrogabaty ^t»/«tsMl^ el ^Mfecimt.^ fist good judges and 
justices abhor these ceursesACosByt'iliirr^^ 



cri«cii»al ofwe'of a Ubel; that it did not faH within, tb^U 
jiiri#di«tian; and (bat, with, respect to them, the malice 
or i^iiqpeocepftha.d^fepdant's intentipna would be a 
question coram wmjudke. But the sepond propositipn^ 
cImts away.ypur ownnlifficulties, and restores tl^e jury to 
iJl tbeicjiidic^al capacities. You * make.the compe^ei|ce 
of the cQurt.tO:d«p^n4 upon thej^ality of the decision. 
In .the;firat insti^ftce, you depy (he power absolutely : Ii| 
tbe tecond^yoi^admit tb^; power, provided it b^ legally 
cxercbed. Now, my lord, without preteudiDg to r^con*- 
cile UiedisMQ/otipDS o^ Wei|tiiiiiister«-hall with the simple 
ipformatiopjOf.cQDWoii, sense, or the integrity pf fair 
argiMOfipt, I shall be understood by ywr lordship when 
tas8er|,!tbat if s^j.ury^ or. any other court of judioiture, 
(for.jqrorsai!ej.udge9,}b<^yQPo right to epter intp a cause^ 
pc,.<qii^stipn. af ,]a^,,it signifies notbipg, whether their 
d^ciflJPPl be. Qi? ,be np( according to laif • , Their decision 
iA^M^tseiif^aimer^ nullity ;^e pfirties are not bound to 
IHbpiit to iti,>EMid,if .the jury run any risk of pu^ish- 
mi^nt„i|t is j^of, fpr prpnpniicing a corrupt or illegal yer-* 
diqtji b^ fpr ^bjeiljegsdity of meddling wj^b, a poin^ oq^ 
wbiph.tbey .b^ye jeip legfj authority to decifle f. 
, I,ci^ni|o|,qiiit.tl^is subj^t, without reminding, ybuir 
lo^d^bifp fi(f jthe nam^ of Mr.Benson. Without offering 
^i I%4 Pbjectic^, ypu ordered a. special juryman to 
beset.asidp^^P fi. canse where the king, was prosecutor. 

♦ bircctly the' reverse of the doctrine he constantly maintained 
in the House of jLordf , apfl elsewhere, upon the decision of th^ 
Middlesex election. He invariably asserted, that the decision 
must be lerail, becausie the court was competent; and never tould 
be prevailed on to enter farther into the question* 

t These iniduitbus prosecutions cost the best of princes six 
thousand pounds, and ended in the total defeat and disgrace of 
the prosecutors. la the course of one of them, Judge Aston had 
the unpandleled iqipudeuoe to lell Mr. Morris, (a gentleman of 
unqaestionable honour and . integrity, fuid who was then giving- 
his evidence on oath,) '"That he should jHty very little regard to 
any affidavit he shooklmak^.* . 
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"liie novelty of the fact rehired ex^Iaiiatiofi: WiD yoa 
cbndeseend to tell the worlds by what law or custom 
yoa were authorised to' tnake K jperemptorjr cballtege 
of a juryman? The parties, indeed, have this power; 
and parhaps your'lordship/havingaccustomed yourself 
to unite tfaie characters of JAidge and par^, may clidm 
it in virtue of the new capacity you have assumed, and 
profit by your own wrong. The time withiti' Which you 
might have been punished for this, daring attempt to 
pBck a jury, is, I fear, elapsed; bUtno length of time 
shall erase the record of it. : >. 

The mischiefs you haVe done thi^ country are not 
confined to your' interpretation of the laws; You are 
It mididter, my lord; and, as stTch, have long been con- 
sulted.' Let' us candidly exdnfiine what use you have 
made of your mioisterial influence. [ will not descend 
to little matters, but come at onc& to those impbrtant 
points on which your resolution Was watted for; -on 
which the expectation of yoUr opinion kept a great part 
of the nation in suspehce. A <^ondtituti<>nal question 
arises Upon a' declaration oi^ the law of pariiament> by 
which the freedom of election; and th^ birthright of 
the subject, were to b&ve been ihvaded: the king's 
sei^vahts are accused of violating the constitution : the 
nsitioi!! is in a fenhent : the ablest men of alt paitieS 
engage in the ' question, and exert - theif litm'ost abiii^ 
ties in the discussion of it: — What part has the honest 
Lord Mansfield acted ? As an eminent judge of the 
laW/hi^ofH^ion would 'hav^ been respected ; as a peer^ 
he had a right to demand an aiidtence of his sove- 
reign, Mid inform him, that fai& mitiist^s were pursufng 
uncbnkittltional measures. Upon Other' occasions> my 
Ip^d, yourhaye 1^0 difficulty in fin.ding yo,ur way into the 
closet. The pretended neutrality of belonging to no 
pajrty will not save your reputation, lo questions mierely 



^ iftM Midx^MtkiitwB #re th9 gcneml. prpff^rty odibe 
wb^eetg Mt lo defend^ » to ireKoquMli^ad wi^ m 
tUef« saMiBefew^ as (o iieDoiiooe his 4il|are49r« i^oipiii^w 
k«M&t« imless lie bop^^ lo profit by «iifV4lifi«iofiraf 
4be 4pett? Ana lord of pwliavieiii;,yaii were pep^pUiedly 
mUed «poa to coademn cnt defend t))e nev Jaw decWed 
hy the Hoafle of Cobhuoiis. YiMi affect^ to faaye 
acrofdeft and »very eapedi^t was atUtoipted ;p te>^ 
VKHre tbem^ T|ie qaestioo was pnypf sed aod argod to 
you ia a ihoasand different sbap^s^ Your prud^acf 9tUI 
tappUed you with. e?a«ioa ; your fw^lv^w was jfP?in- 
irible. For my owm par^t, I aiE not ^wh^ t^ p^letsate 
tki» MleaiB secret. I ^re not to wbqs^ ivisd^)ii| Jt i# 
eatnaated, nqr how sooa you ^any it wirfi jrou to y^ar 
grave*. Yop hafve betray^ yimtogmofkby the very 
pute yoa have .taken to-conced it. It is. oot from |:^af:d 
Mapsfif Id that w« e^pec^ any r^serire in deolaniig hjs 
raal seBtimena ia^aviiMir of gov^ra^i^iity or io oppos^ 
tioa to .the pv^oplef nor is it difficult tp ^c^ui^t for 
ibe moti^^m ^ a .tiuMd, dl^o^^^est }^fMt,,^hj^ n^tit^ 
has^iriiM0 ^oiigb to ^^ofcjQowledge truth, par poumga 
to coati#diot it. Yet y^ou <>pptiQi9e tp support ^ ad* 
a»iqistast#an^ioh you Jaiofw is lanjLvier^ally odiMs»and 
wlwb> m 0fHnt^ .o^oasioas^ ypu yourself ^peak of ^ifk 
oMO^oopI* You woald ^sin he,tlM>iight to tak^ no shar^ 
in gpff^mmoQi^ wbi^Mi I'^ality^ you Me the maip-spnag 
of (the, maabine, H^re^ t^9o, we tnaca the Utde^ prod^Of- 
tkd pqlicy pf^>ScotGh9aa» Inslepidof'aQtjngthat^peB, 
geneSrous part^ whiich he/f^am^ your ra^lc and fM^oOf 
yoaiaf8aaly4lmlkiotoihe4o9el»aad gi^eymai^aiMr^reig^ 
mc^ ad viee ^as.ypu have not «pi^ M a^fOW pr de|i»id« 

* He said in the Aonse of loPdiSy ^ That he believed he shoidd 
oaiy bisopioiaa wjtb him lo the pave.^ it was cforwaids le* 
ported, that he hail entrusted i^ la special confidence^. to tfie 
ifegeniotts Duke of Ciimbertend. 
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Ydtt 9HM^ tngvoM tke fowei, wlrffe yM dedlM tin 
f&Qe, of nitiiileri and tlioiigb jfoit dare aoi lie cha&<* 
cellor, you know how to seenre die emofaimeiitt of tli# 
office. Ate tfie seah to be for ever in conaiHiiio&, that 
yoii may eojoy five thou«and potnids »^ear? ' I beg 
pardod, my Ion) ; yoor feart have interposed at bift, and 
forced yon toretign. The odiam of continmog speaker 
of the House of Lords upon such terms was too forari* 
dable to be resisted. What a muhitude of bad passioni 
ai^ forced to submit to a constilation^l infirmity t Bot^ 
Aotigh yon haver^inqubhed the salary^ you stiU assume 
the rights of a minister. Your conduct, it seems, must 
be defended in parliament. For what other purpose is 
your wretched friend, that miserable serjeant, posted to 
the House of Commons ? Is it in the abilities of a Mn 
Leigh to defend the great Lord Mansfield? Or is he 
only the punch of the puppet^shoir, to speak as he is 
phyflUpted by the chief juggler behind the curtain*? 

In public afiadrs, my lord, cimning^ let it be ever so 
welt wrought, vrillnotcondttctamatt honourably through 
life. Like bad money,, it may be current fcnr a timci 
but it wiH soon be cried down. It cannot consist with a 
liberal spirit, though it be sometimes united with extras 
ordinary qualificatimMr Whm.Iadcaowledge your abi- 
lities, you may believe I am sincere. I feel for human 
nature, when I see arpan, so gif^d as you are, descend 
to such vile practices. Yet do not suffer your vanity to 
console you too soon. Believe me, my good lord, you 
are not admired in the same degree in which you are 
detested. It is only the partiality of your friends, that 
balances the defects of your heart with the superiority 
c^ybur' understanding. No learned man, even among 

T9mpb ff^ed popr Leigh. I really am concerned 



fwere ^ifiMe to open his m(nith,«^Heis 




yitpront'ii tril»eirtU)ik«;ptt'qiifkUfied t^,preaid^'pa,a.c^Hrf 
ofcbmnSon W; yQtit]^.coiifesM> tbafe^^^^JufU- 

It 19 remackaMe enbngh* but I bi?pe, not pn^Rous^^t^l; 

IP uddtaijre mosty. flcHtrUhed.io tbe.declipe of. a great 
eiopk^i aad.ftre supposed to have cootrAbvted to iti^ 
faU,. '..'..-. ,. . ••.....- : . , . 

Here^ loy lord, it Qiay be proper for us to. pause to- 
g^er. It is oot for. inypwa sake that;! y^i^h you >Q 
o^Bsidf^r the delicacy of your situi^tiop. . Bewar^ jip]f; 
ypuindulge tbe first e^ko^iQ^^ of yoar resentmenU Tbia 
pap^ is delivered to.tbe wor^^ apd.caoqqt be rfscalled^ 
The persecution of an. innocent printer cannot- altec 
faptsjt Qor refute argupaentsu I)o not f nrnif b m^ w^th 
farth^t^. materials against ypurself. An honest ipan, Uke 
the true ireligioni appeals to the understanding, or o^On 
destly confides in the internal evi4ence ,of his cour 
science. : The. impostor employs force instead, of. 
^gum^ent, imposes silence where, be cannot convince, 
^nd propagates bis chaii^ctf r; jby the sword. i 



LETTER XLIL 



TO • 

}T^$PI^J^:^n OF TBE FUSJUC ADVERTISER \ 

SIR, JanoaiySOy 1771» 

If we recollect in what manner the king's 
Iriends have been constantly employed^ w<^ sbaUhavfl^ 
no reasQp to be surprised at any condition of <]|8graqe to 
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n^iab/tiie iMioc^reflpecteclname dF EngtiftHiheii.inay M 
degraded. HJs majesty has no caares^ but such as coKeern 
ibep. Iaw& and consiitution of this oouiUry; la his royal 
breast there is no room left for resentaieDt».no place ^fbr 
hostile: ^enliinents a^inst the naiuml enemies of. his 
o-qwq; The system of government is nnifprm { violencci 
and oppression' at home, can only be: supported by 
tneachery and submiflsion dbroad.: Wb«^ithie tivil rights 
of the {keople are daringly invaded .on one side>! what 
bare we to expect, but that their politicalrights should 
be. deserted and betxayed> in. the same proportioai on 
the .'other i The plan of domestic policy .which has beea 
iovariably pursued from the moment, of/. his ^preseot 
ms^esty's accession, engrosses all the att^tioo.of hisser* 
wants. They. know, that, the security of their places de^ 
pends.QpQn their maintaining^ at any hazard^ ilie secret 
system of the clpseti. A, foreign war might ^barrass^ 
an unfavourable event might ruin, the itiini^r and do? 
feat .the deep-Md scheme of ppUcy to which; he and his 
associates owe their epiploymenta« Rather than. puffer 
ih^ .exequ.ti4>n .of that scheme, to. be. delayed or inter* 
r^pted, the king, has be^n advised to make a public 
surre^dei!, ftsoiemn sacrifice,. in the face of all JEunopei 
not only of the inliereftts pf bis subjects, but Of bisiQwn 
persona) feputation^ aod.of.th^ dignity of that ci:o\yn 
which his predeae9sojrfi( have worn. with .honour^. Iliese 
wre s^r^ng.terms^sir, but they are supported by .fact 
and argument. . 

: The.kipg,0f/(Sre!4t Britain bad been, fox soiiie y^ars, 
in i^QS^essipn of an island, to wbiobi as the ministry 
themselves. jaeive repeatedly asserted, theSpaniardsfaad 
n<k cMm qf right, . The imp<>rtanpe of the place is not 
te^ln^ioB.i if itfW^re, a bettepr judgment Lmight be 
fiojrio^.pf it j^qmitb^ o^pipjpn pf .Lord An^pn apd Lord 
£j^9nt> and/r^im the imxiety iof the Sfianiards/ ibaa 
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horn Bnj fUhciont iosiniiatioiii thmmi emt by meiit 
wfaoae interest it is to undenralae that prbj^erfty which 
they are determined to relinquish. The pretensions of 
Spain were a subject of negociation between the two 
eoorts. 'fhey had been discussed, but not admitted. The 
king of Spain, m these circumstances, bids edieii to amt^ 
cabte negociation, and appeals directly to the swoid. 
The expedition against Port-Egmont does not appear to 
hare been a sudden ill-concerted enterprise. It seems 
to hare been conducted not only with the usual military 
precautions, but in all the forms and ceremonies of war* 
A frigate was first employed to examine the strength of 
the |dace. A message was then sent, demanding imme* 
diate possession, in the catholic king's name, and.order«^ 
ing our people to depart. At last a infiitary force 
appears, and compels the garrison to surrender. A 
formal Capi tuiation ensues ; and his majcM/s ship, whidi 
might at least have been permitted to bring home.hia 
troops immediately, is detained in port twenty days; and 
het rudder forcibly taken away. Tttis tmin of facta 
carries no appearance of the rashness or "riolence of A 
Spanish governor. On the contrary, the whole plan 
stems to have been formed atid executed, in eonse* 
qnence of deliberate orders, and a regular instroctiod 
from th^ Spanish court. Mr. Bucarelfi is not a pirate, 
nor has he been treated a^ such by those who employed 
him. I feel for the hMour of a gedtleman when' I affihn; 
that our king owes him a signal reparation. Wheie WiU 
the humiliation of this country end? A king of Great 
Britain, not contented with placing himself upon a lei^ 
wiUi^the Spafiish governor, descends so lowas-to don 
notorious injustice to that governor. As a sakO'fet 
his own reputation, he has been advised • to ^radaea 
the character of a brave officer, and to trtet him a« A 
common robber, when he knew wi^ certaintyi that 
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Mr- Bii€f9e])i bacl m«|ed ia ^bedioMCto kit M4m,«id 
iMid €NM»e no mpr.e than hki dnty. TbiM *U happeiu iit 
|Mivate lifej with a maD who has no tpirtt«iior.8miae of 
fcoiaour. One of his equals orden a afrmni to Hrikm 
kjm 8 IiMtead of returning the blow: lo fcfae.ma^ler^ hit 
courage is conieaUed with throwing an aspersion^equally 
false and public^ upon the character of the senraat. 
. Thi^ short recsftitulation was;Becoisarjr to tntrodacc 
the consideration €^ hisnuy esty's speech oNf 13th Noircim* 
ber^ 1770, and the snbMquent measures of giyvernment. 
The excessive caution with which tbespriech jwaadrnwn 
tip hiMi iflipfessed upon me an early conTieiion^ thatno 
aerions resentment was thought of^ and that tbeconeln* 
si90 of the business, whenever it happened, must, in 
fome degree, be dishonourable t& England. Theivap* 
pearsi through the. whole speech, a^guard and reserve in 
the choice of expression, which shows howcaoefnl the 
tainisiry wece, not to embarrass their future projects by 
any firm or spirited dacWation fiom the throne^ When 
mH hopes of peaoe are lost, his majesty tells his parlia* 
meatt that he is preparing, not for barbarous .war,, bnt 
(with, all his mother's softness) for a differmt sttn^ion* 
An open hostility, anthmised by the cnthdio king, is 
eaUed an act of a gorernor. This act, to avoid tbcmen^ 
tion of a regular siege and. surrender, passes under the 
piratical description of seising by force; and the thing 
tidien is described, not as a part of the iting^s: territory or 
proper dominion, bot merely as a possessiop; n word 
expcessly chosen in contradistinot|ion to, and cixdiusion 
of, thfi idea of right, and to prapare us for nfulnre furren* 
der both of the right and of dtepossessioD^ . Yet this 
speech, sir, cautious and equivocal aa it is, oannot^ by 
any sophistry, be nccofnnyodated to the measagea which 
haTo since beeh.adopted. It seemed to promise, that 
whatever might be given up by seortt stipulation, scndc 



c«re woiild be taken to satFe appearances to the poblic. 
Hie eytni shows us> that to depart> in the minutest 
artiele, from the nicety and strictness of pnnctilio, is a$ 
daogeroua to national honour as to female virtue. Th^ 
womEHy who admits of one familiarity , seldom knows 
where to stop^ or what to refuse ; and when the coun* 
sels. of a great country give way in a single instance, 
when they once are inclined to submissioUi every step 
accelerates the rapidity of the descent. The ministry 
themselves, when they framed the speech, did not fore<« 
see, that they should ever accede to such an^accommoda^ 
lion as they have since advised their master to accept ojh 
The king says, ** The honour of my crown, and the 
rights of my people, are deeply affected/' The Spa* 
niaixi, in his reply, says, ** I give you back possession; 
but I. adhere to my claim of prior right, reserving the 
assertioa of it for a more favourable opportunity/' 
. The speech says, *f I made an immediate demand of 
satisfaction ; and, if that fails, I am prepared to do 
myself justice*" This, immediate demand must have 
been.sent to Madrid. on the l!2th of September, or ina 
few days after. It was scertainty refused, or evaded^ 
and. the king has not done himself justice. When thit 
first magistrate speaks to the nation, some care- should 
be taken of his apparent .veracity. : - ;. r 

; The speech proc^ds ^say, '^ I shall not dbconttnue 
my/pcepavaticms itntii Lhave reoeived proper reparatibil 
for the injury/' If this assurance ipay be relied odi 
what an eacMrmptts«3rpenoe.is>eiitailed,sm6 die, upon this 
unhappy. country! Reslitatien of a possession, and 
sef>atatiou 4xf an injufy^ are as. different in substance as 
^icyane in l^ngiiage. « The. very .act of rpsti^iitipii.may 
coiiiain,.«d in* .this. instance it palpably does, aihameCul 
aggra^iioQ of tlieinjury; A mi(n of spirit does not 
measure thj^ degree;of an injury by the mere . positive 
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damage he has sufelaiiied : He coDMdert the prinofple 
bA whic|i it i» fovoded ; be reieots the superiority as4 
•erted over him; and reject!^, with iiidigDiaio»; th6 
claim of right which his adversary endeavoara to esta* 
blishy .ttid would force him to ackiio^Iedge. 
; The motives on which the catholic king makes resti* 
tutioQ^ are, if possible, more insolent and disgracefal to 
our (sovereign, than ev^n the declaratory ton<iition an- 
oexed to it. After taking fotar months to eonsidet 
yrhether the expedition was iJndertaken by his own 
orders, dr not, he' condescends to dtsaVoW the lenterpirize, 
find^to restore the island; not from any regard to justice^ 
pot from any regard he bears to his Britannic majestyv 
but merely ** from the persiiasion in which. he is; of d»e 
pacific sentiments of the king of Great Britain.'' At this 
rate, if our king had dUeovered the' spirit, of a man ^ 
if he had made a^peremptory demand of saliibfactlon ) 
the king of. Spain. would haVe givta bim a peremptory 
refusal But why this unseasonablci this, ridieuloiis 
mention pf the king of Great Britain's pacific inte^ttoni; f 
Have theyever been ioquestion?' Was be the aggressor? 
IK>es he attack foreign pow^s without pfoiroaatidn t 
Does be even resist, when he is idsuhed^? Noi sir; if 
any ideas pf strife or hostility have entetied hi^ royid 
mind, they have a very diflSerent directioni. Theenemies 
of England have nothing to fear from them. t 

After all, sir, to what kind of disavowal has tbeiking 
of Spain at last consented 2 Supposing* it made in 
proper time, it should have been accompanied With 
instant restitution ; and if Mr. Biicarelli acted without 
orders, he deserved death. NoW| sir, instead of im- 
ipediate restitution^ we have a four months of negocia« 
tion ; and the officer, whose act is disavowed, returns 
1,0 court; ^nd is loaded with honours, 
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^ t( th0 RCtoftl siwatidn of Bofope be eonskterad, tke 
treacheiy of the king's servaats, particalarly of Lord 
Kortb> who talres the whbte ipoii himself, will eipp^m 
in dbe> rtrongtst colours of aggravaffoo. ' Our allies w«re 
masters of the Medit^radeanv- The king of Prance's 
present iverdon from war, and the distraclion of his 
aff*in^ are notorious^ He is now in a state of war with 
biv people; In vain did the catbolio kidg solieh him to 
take part in the qnarrel figaiost as. His finan^es^ w«re 
in the kst disorder ( and it was probable, that histroops 
might find sufSdent employment at home« In th^ 
drenmstitoces, we might hare diieuted the law to Spwm 
There are nd terins lo which she might not have been 
eompeUed to submit. • At the worst, a war with S^Mun 
alone cames the fairest promise of advantage. Oat 
good etktt, h% least, wonM have been iramedialelf 
prodnctid by it ; the desertion of fVance Wonld have 
irritated her nlly^ and, in all probability^ have dissolved 
the famliy compacit. The scene is now fittiilly changed. 
The ««h«ntage is ; tlvown away. The most favonrable 
oppoitonity is kist. Hereafter we shall know the value 
of it. When the Fkench king is reconciled to his mb* 
jects; when Spain has completed iier preparations; 
when the collected strength^ of the honse of Bonrbon 
ftttaieks 09 at once, the king himself will be able to de<^ 
termine upon the wisdom or imprudence of his present 
conduct; As far as the probabUity of argument ex- 
tends, we may safely pronounce, that a conjuncture, 
which threatens the very being of this country, has been 
wflfutty prepa)red and forwarded by our own ministry. 
How far the people may be animated to resistance, 
under Ae present administration) I know not; but this 
I know witfi certainty, that, under the present admint* 
Btration, or if any thing like it should contniue^ il is of 



-ierj littk moneit wlietlier we we a conquered neUoa 
or not*. 

Having trvreUedtliQB far in the high road of matlef 

of ^1, 1 may now be permitted to wander a little into 

the field of imi^nation. Let us banish from our mind* 

the persnaaiony that these events have really happened 

in the reign of die best of princes. Let as consider them 

as nothing more than the materiab of a faMe, in which 

we may conceive the sovereign of some other coontrjr to 

be concerned. I mean to violate all the laws of proba^ 

bility^ when I suppose, that this imaginary king, aftcaT 

having volnntartly disgraced himself in the eyes of his 

subjects, might return to a sense of his dishonour ; that 

he might perceive the snare laid fot him by his ministers, 

and fed a spark of shame kindling in his breast. The 

part he must then be obliged to act woukl overwhelm 

him with eonfumn. To his parliament he most say, 

'^ I ddled yon together to receive your advice, and have 

never asked your opinion.'' To the mercbanK, <' I 

have distressed yoar commerce ; I have dragged yooi' 

seamen out of yoor i^ips ; I have loaded you with a 

grievous wrigbt of insurances.** To the landholder, ** I 

' * The kinjjfi acjceptsBce of the Spaaish siwbasnaitoi's dedaratioa 
is drawn up^ m barbarous French^ and signed by the Earl of Roch- 
ford. This- diplomatic lord had spent liis life in the study and 
practice of. eji^iiettost and ia supposed to be a pmfiMind master, of 
the ceremonies. I will not insult him by any reference to gram* 
mar or common sense ; if he were even acquainted with the com- 
mmi ionitt of his office, I should think him as well qualified for 
it as any man in his majesty's service* The reader is requested to 
observe Lord Rochford's method of authenticating a public infttni- 
ment: *^Emfmdepim, moi $0Mi»mgtUf uii da frincipmuf $ec9>etmr9$ 
^UaJt S. M. B. ai ug;iil la preaemU dt ma n^aatun crdinairtf et 
icelk fail ajppqter le cachet de nos armes/' In three lines there 
are no loss than seven faSso concords. But the man does not 
even know the tHjie of his offices If he had k^own it, he 
would have said, ^ Nous touuigni tecretaircd^itai de$.M,B. avons 
ifgi4f ke. 
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lold you war weskl^oprobaUe; n^nl waa detenBineA 
to submit to any terms of accommodation; I e)ttorted> 
QQW laxes from yov^ b!effi^e< U wai, possible they could 
be wadtf c}> a0d am now tunable to t^otuiil for the appK* 
^^tioaof them/' To the public cr^dttor^ ** I faaVe deli- 
fered up your fortune* « p/^y to foreigners; ^nd to the 
yiie$l ^f youjc fellow-jsubje^ts/' Perhi^ Xhh rept^cing. 
pirince might cont*lude with. on^. gerterikl acknowledge 
ment totbejm.all ;r '^^faaye involved 'e^fy rank of oiy 
subjects in anxiety and. dis^e^^;. a$d ha^e nothing 
%o bff€f you in tetijrn/ bu( the certaiMy ^f .national 
dishonour, an ^rmed truce, and p^a^er wijthout seen-* 
rity/' •. • • " 

, If thiese :apeov«i:i4 yf^te settled, there would still re- 
main an apology to be tnade to bi^nlivy and to his 
army. To tb|5 first he would say, "Yon were oace the 
teri»r of jthe^qrld. Butgo-ibaok toyourhaRboiirs. A 
m^^ dishpn/:)M)?ed ^s X am, has no use foryonr servtire.^' 
Xt is ,oot probable that ^e wowtd ^ppefir again before his ' 
i^ldiersy even in the pacific ceremony of a review. Bat 
wherever he appearedj theihumitiatii^ confession would 
l^e eiptQrted fronpi bin^ : " I l^aye received sl blow,van4 
had not spirit to resent it. I demanded satisfaction; 
and have accepted a declaration, in i^hich the right "to 
strike me again is asserted and confirmed.'* Hi^scoun^ 
tenance, at least, would speak this language, > and even 
his guards would bluish for him. ' 

But,to return toour argument. The ministry, it seems, 
are labouring to draw a line of distinctioii betvireen the 
honour of the crown and the rights of the people. This 
new idea has yet beeh only started in discourse; for, in. 
effect, both object^ have been equally jsacrificed. I nei^ 
ther understand the distinction,* not Wbsit use the iriini- 
stiy propose to make of it. ^The' king's honputr ig that 



of his people. Their real honour and real intefest are 
the same. I am not contending for a vain punctilio. 
A clear, unblemished character, comprehends not only 
the integrity that will not offer, but the spirit that will 
not submit to, an injury; and whether it belongs to an 
individual, of to a community, it is the foundation of 
peace, of independence, and of safety. Private cre- 
dit is weahh ; public honour is security. The feather 
that adorns the royal bird, supports his flight; strip 
him of his plumage, and you fix hhn to the earth. 

JUNIUt. 



LETT£R XUII. 



THE PBINTSn OF THE PUBLIC ADVSRTISEIL 

filBf Febrauy 6, 1771« 

I Hot»E your correspondent Junius is better 
etkiployed than in answering or reading the criticism^ 
of a newspaper. This is a task from which, if he were 
inclined to submit to it, his friends ought to refieve 
him. Upon this principle, I shall undertake to answer 
Ariti-Juiitt», nlh>re, I believe, to his conviction than to 
hi9 satisfaction. Not daring to attack the main body 
of Junias's hst letter, he triumphs in having, as he 
thinks, surprised an out-post, and cut off a detached 
ttrgunient, a mere straggling proposition. But even uk 
this petty vrarfare he shaft find himself defeated. 

Junius does not speak of th^ Spanish nation as th^ na^ 
tund €»lemk^ of Ehghuid. He applies that description. 
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witk the strictest truth and justicCi to the Sp&ahfa 
court. « From the moment when a prince of the bouse 
of Bourbon ascended that throne, their whole system 
of government was inverted, and became hostile to 
this country; Unity of possession introduced a unity 
of politics ; and Lewis the Fourteenth had reason, 
when he ^aid to his grandson, " The Pyrenees are re- 
moved." The history of the present century is one 
continued confirmation of the prophecy. 

The assertion, '^Tbat violence and oppression at home 
can only be supported by treachery and submission 
abroad," is applied to a free people whose rights are in- 
vaded, not to the government of a country where despo- 
tic or absolute power is confessedly vested in the prince^ 
and with this application, the assertion is true. An ab- 
solute monarch, having no points to carry at home, will 
naturally maintain the honour of his crown in all his 
transactions with foreign powers. But if we could sup- 
pose the sovereign of a free nation possessed with a de- 
sign to make himself absolute, he would be inconsistent 
with himself if he suffered his projects to be interrupted 
or 'embarrassed by a foreign war, unless that war tended, 
as in some cases it might, to promote his principal 
design. Of the three exceptions to this g^eral rule of 
conduct^, (quoted by An ti* Junius,) that of Oliver Crom- 
well is the only one in point. Harry the Eighth, by the 
submission of his parliament, was as absolute a prince as 
Lewis the Fourteenth. Queen Elizabeth's government 
was not oppressive to the people; and, as to her foreign 
wars, it ought to be considered, that they were upavord- 
able. The nationail honour was not in question.; she was 
qpmpelled to fight in defence of her own person, and of 
her title to the crown. In the common cause of selfish 
policy, Oliver Cromwell should have cultivated the 
friendship of foreign powers, or, at Igts^, haw avoided 
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disputes with them, the better to establish his tyranny 
at home. Had he been only a bad man, he would 
have sacrificed the honour of the nation to the success 
of his domestic policy. But> with all his crimcsy he had 
the spirit of an Englishman.- The conduct of such a man 
must always be an exception to vulgar rules. He had 
itbililies sufficient to reconcile contradictions, and to 
make a great nation at the same moment unhappy and 
formidable. If it were not for the respect I bear the mi- 
nister, I could name a man^ who, without one grain of 
understand itig, can do half as much as Oliver Cromwell. 

Whether or no there be a secret system in the closet^ 
and what may be the object of it, are questions which 
can only be determined by appearances, and on which 
everj' nian must decide for himself. 

The whole plan of Junins's letter proves, that he him- 
self makes no distinction between the real honour of 
the crown and the real interest of the people. In the 
climax to which your correspondent objects, Junius 
adopts the language of the court, and by that confor- 
mity gives strength to his argument. He says, that 
'^ the king has not only sacrificed the interests of his 
people, but (what was likely to touch him more nearly) 
his personal reputation, and the dignity of his crown." 

The queries put by Anti-Junius can only be answered 
by the ministry. Abandoned as they are, I fancy they 
will not confess that they have, for so many years> main- 
tained possession of another man's .property. After ad- 
mitting the assertion of the ministry, viz. " That the 
Spaniards had no rightful claim/' and after justifying 
ihem for saying so, it is his business, hot mine, to give 
us. some good reason fojr their suffering the pretensions 
of Spain to be a subject of Begociation. He admits the 
&cts; let him reconcile them if he can. 
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' Tbe last paragraph bringa us back to the' original 
question, whether the Spanish declaration contains such: 
a satisftiction as the king of Great Britain ought to. 
have accepted i This was the field upon which he ought 
t0. have encountered Junius openly and fairly. But 
here he leaves the argument, as no longer defeasible. 
I shall, thertfone, conclude with one general asdmoni-" 
tioa to my feUow-subjects : That when they heai: tbeacr 
matters debated, they should not suffer thewselvea ta 
^ misled' by general declamations upon the cooveuirr 
encies of peace, or the miseries of war. Bei^veeift 
peace and' war, abstractedly, there is nqt^ there oannot 
be, a. question in the mind of a rational being. Tba 
leal questions are. Have we any security, that tho 
peace we have so deariy pufchased will last a twelve** 
moikth f and if not, Have we, or have we not, sacrificed 
tbefaicssi opportunity of making war with advantage? 

PHito Jvmusr 



LETTER XLIV; 



TO 

TJIE PBINTEU OF THE PUBLIC ADVBRTISJSR. 

»!»>. April 22, 1771. 

To write fer profit, without taxing the press;, 
to write for fame, and to be unknown ; to support the 
intrigues of ftiction, and to* be disowned, as a dangerous 
auxiliary, by every party in the kingdom, are contradict 
tions which the minister must reconcile, before I forfeit 



mj credit with the public. I may quit the aenricey but 
it would be absurd to suspect me of desertion.. The re* 
putation of these papers is an hooourable pledge fw my 
attachment to the people. To sacrifice a respected cba^' 
racier, and to renounce the esteem of society, requires 
more than Mr. Wedderbume's resolution ; and though 
in hiai it was rather a profession than a desertion of his 
principles,(l speak tenderljz of this gentleman; for when 
Ireaohery is in question^ I think we shouM make allow* 
aoces for a Scotchmany) yet we have seen him in th^ 
House of Commons overwhelmed with confusion, and 
almost bereft of his faculties. But, in truth, sir, I hava 
left no room for an accommodation with the piety of 
Si. James's ; my offences are. not to be redeemed by 
recantation or repentance. On one side, our warmest 
patriots would disclaim me as a burden to their honest 
ambition : Ou the other, the vilest prostitution (if Junius 
could descend to it) would lose its natural merit and 
influence 'in the cabinet, and treachery be no longer a 
recommendation te the royal favour. 

The persons who, till within these few years, have been 
most distinguished by their zeal for high church and 
prerogative^ are now, it seems, the great assertors of the 
privileges of the House of Commons^ This sudden alter- 
ation of their sentiments, or language, earries with it a 
suspicious appearance. When I hear the undefined pri- 
vileges. of the popular branch of the legislature exalted 
by tories and Jacobites, at the expence of those strict 
rights, which are known'to the subject, and limited by 
the laws, 1 cannot but suspect, that some mischievous 
scheme is in agitation, to destroy both law and privilege, 
by opposing them to each other. They who have uni- 
formly denied the power of the whole legislature to alter 
the descent of the crown, and whose ancestors, in rebel- 
lion against his majesty's family^ have defended that 
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doctrine at the hazard of their lives^ now tell o», that 
privilege of parliament is the only rule of rights and the 
chief security of the public freedom. I fear, sir, thai 
while forms remain, there has been some material change 
in the substance of our constitution. The opinions of 
these men were too absurd to be so easily renounced. 
Liberal minds are open to conviction. Liberal doctrines 
are capable of improvement. There are proselytes from 
atheism, but none from superstition. If their present 
professions were sincere, I think they could not but be 
highly offended at seeing a question, concerning parlia^ 
mentary privilege, unnecessarily started at a season so 
unfavourable to the House of Commons, and by so very 
mean and insignificant a person as the minor Onslow. 
They, knew, that the present House of Commons having 
commenced hostilities with the people, and degraded 
the^authority of the laws by their own example, were 
likqly enough to be resisted per fas aut nefas. If they 
were really friends to privilege, they would have thought 
the question of right too dangerous to be hazarded at 
this season, and^ without the formality of a convention, 
would have left it undecided. 

I have been silent hitherto, though not from that 
shameful indifference about the interest of society which 
too many of us possess, and call moderation. I con- 
fess, sir, that I felt the prejudices of my educieitioni in 
favour of a House of Commons still hanging about me. 
I thought that a question, between law and privilege, 
could never be brought to a formal decision, without 
inconvenience to the public service, or a manifest dimi- 
nution of legal liberty ; that it ought therefore to be 
carefully avoided : and when I saw that the violence of 
the House of Commons had carried them too far to 
retreat,* I determined not to deliver a hasty opinion 
ppon ^ matter of so much delicacy and importance* . 
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The stale of things was much altered in this country 
siace it was oeoessary to protect our representatives 
against the direct power of the crown. We haye no^ 
thing to apprehend from prerogative, but every thing 
from undue influence. Formerly, it was the interest of 
the people, that the privileges of parliament should be 
left unlimited and undefined. At present, it is not only 
their interest, but I hold it to be essentially necessary to 
the preservation of the constitution, that the. privileges 
of parUament should be strictly ascertained, and con- 
fined within the narrowest bounds the nature of the 
institution will admit of. Upon the same principle on 
which I would have resisted prerogative in the last cen- 
tury, I now resist privilege. It is indifferent to me, 
whether the crown, by its own immediate act, imposes 
new, and dispenses with old laws; or whether the same 
arbitrary power produces the same efl;ects through the 
medium of the House of Commons. We trusted our 
representatives with privileges for their own defence 
and ours. We cannot hinder their desertion, but we can 
prevent their carrying over their arms to the service o.f 
the enemy. It will be said, that 1 begin with endea* 
vouring to reduce the argument concerning privilege to 
a mere question of convenience ; that I deny at one 
moment wh^t I would allow at another; and that to re- 
sist the power of a prostituted House of Commons may 
establish a precedent injurious to all future parliaments. 
To this I answer generally, that human afiairs are in no 
instance governed by strict positive right. If change 
of circumstances were to have no weight in directing 
our conduct and opinions, the mutual intercourse of 
mankind would be nothing mpre than a contention be- 
tween positive and equitable right. Society would be a 
state of war, and law itself would be injustice. On this 

gei^^rf^l grofin^, it is bigbjy reasonable, that the degree 
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of our fiibmissioB to pFivilege», whieb have ae^pef beeQ 
defined by any positive laW) should be ooo^idered as m 
question of convenience, and proportioned to the eoofrr 
dence we repose in the integrity of our representatiTes. 
As to the injury we may do to any future and more 
respeclable House of Couiraons, I own 1 am not now 
sanguine enough to expect a more plentiful harvest of 
parliamentary virtue in one year than another. Our po^ 
litical climate is severely altered; and^ without dwelling 
upon the depravity of modern times, I think no reason* 
able man will expect, that, as human nature is constitn^. 
ted, the enormous influence of the crown should eease 
to prevail over the virtue of individuals. The mischiief 
lies too deep to be cured by any remedy, less than sonie 
great convulsion, which may either carry back tbe eoti<^ 
stitution to its original principles, or utterly destroy it* 
I do not doubt, that, in the first session after the nexit 
election, some populai* n^easures may be adopted. The 
present House of Commons have injured themselves by 
a too early and publ^; profession of their principles'; 
and if a strain of prostitution, which had no example^ 
were within the re^ch of emulation, it might be impvn-r 
dent to hazard the experiment too soon. But after 
all, sir, it is v|ery immaterial whether a House of Gom^t 
mons shall preserve their virtue for a week, a month, of 
a year. The influence, which makes a septennial p«p» 
liament dependent upon the pleasure of the crown, has 
^permanent operation, and cannot fail of succesa. My 
premises, I know,, will be denied in argument ; but every 
man's conscience tells him they are true, it remains 
^h<SQ to be considered^ whether it be for the interest of 
the people, that privilege of parliament (which*, in 

* The necessity of securing the House of Coaniuons against the 
King's power, so that no interruption might be given either to 
the attendance of tbe members of pariiament, or to the freedom 



respect to the purposes for which, it has bitherto been 
acquiesced wnder, is merely nominal) should • be con** 
ttacted within some certain limits; or whiether the sub** 
jeet shall be left at the mercy, of a power^ arbitsarf 
apon the face of it^ and notoriously under ihe direction- 
of the crown. 

I do not mean to decline the question of right ; oa 
the contraryy sir^ I join issue with the advocates^ for pri** 
yilege;' and afficm, that ^^ excepting the oases whereia 
the House of Commons are a court of judicature^ ^to 
whicby f jx>m the nature of their office,, a coercive power 
mtfst belong) and excepting such contempts as imme-« 
diately interrupt their proceedings, they have no legal 
authority to imprison any man for any supposed YiokK 
tfon of privilege whatsoever." It is not pretended, that 
privilege^ as now claimed, has ever been defined, or 
ooofirmed by statute ; neitiier can it be said, with any 
colour' of truth, to be a part of the common law (of Eng^ 
land, whidh had grown into prescription long beforfe we 
knew -any thing of the existence of a House of Cooh 
moiMs. As for the law of parliament, it is onlyandlher 
name for the privildge in question; and since the powec 
of creating new privileges has beeu formally renounced 
by both Houses, since there is^ no code in which ww 
oan study > the law of parliament, we have but one way 
left to tmtke ourselves acquainted with it,*-^that is, to 
compare th^ nature of the institution of a House of Com<» 
mons with the factftupon record. To establish a daim 
of privilege in either House, and to distinguish original 

of debate, ^vas the fouadalion ol" parliamentary privilege; apd w« 
may observe, in all the addresses of new-aDpom ted speakers to 
the sovereign, the utmost privileges they demand is liberty of 
speech and freedom from arrests. The very word prmhge meant 
no more than immunity, or a safeguard to the party who possesses 
it, and can never be construed into an active power of inv^ing 
Ihe rights of others. 
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right from usurpatioiiy it mast appear, tiiai it is hidis^ 
pensibly necessarj for the performance of the duty they 
are employed in» and also that it has been uniformly al- 
lowed. From the first part of this desGriptioD, it follows 
clearly, that wbaienrer privilege does of right belong to 
the present House of Commons, did equally belong to 
the first assembly of their predecessors ; was as com- 
ptelely vested in them, and might have been exercised 
in the same extent, from the second, we mast infer, 
that privileges, which foi several centuries were not only 
never allowed, but never even claimed by the House of 
Commons, must be founded upon usurpatioia. The oion- 
stitutional duties of a House of Commons are not very 
complicated nor mysterious. They are to propose, or 
assent to, wholesome laws for the benefit of the nation. 
They are to grant Uie necessary aids to the king ; peti- 
tion for redress of grievances; and prosecute treason, or 
high crimes, against the state. If unKqiited privilege 
be necessary to the performance of these duties, we 
have reason to*^ conclude, that, for many centuries after 
the institution of the. House of Commons, they were 
never performed. I am not bound to prove a negative; 
but I appeal to the English history, when I affirm, that, 
with the exoeptiohs already stated^ (which yet I might 
safely rdidqutsb) there is no precedent from the year 
1^65 to the death of Queen Elizabeth, of the Rouse of 
Commons having imprisoned any man, (not a member 
of their House,) for contempt, or breach of privilege. 
In the most flagrant cases, and when their acknow- 
ledged privileges were most grossly violated, the poor 
Commons, as they then styled themselves, never took 
the power of punishment into their own hands. They 
either sought redress by petition to the king, or, what 
is more remarkable, applied for justice to the House 
of Lords; and when satisfaction was denied theQi, or 
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delayed, their oDiy remedy was to refuse proceeding 
upoh the king's business. So little conception had oar 
aacesiors of the monstrous doctrines now maintained 
concerning privilege, that, in the reign of Elizabeth^ 
even liberty of speech, the vital principle of a deliberate 
assembly, was restrained by the queen's authority to a 
simple aye or no; and this restriction^ though imposed 
upon three successive parliaments*', was never once 
disputed by the House of Commons. 

I know there are many precedents of arbitrary com- 
mitment for contempt; but, besides that they are of too 
modern a date to warrant a presumption, that such a 
power was originally vested in the House of Commons, 
fact alone does not constitute right. If it does, general 
warrants were lawful. An ordinance of the two Houses 
has a force equal to law; and the criminal jurisdiction 
assumed by the Commons in 1621, in the case of fid- 
ward Lloyd, is a good precedent, to warrant the like 
proceedings against any man, who shall unadvisedly 
mention the folly of a king, or the ambition of a prin- 
cess. The truth is, sir, that the greatest and most ex- 
ceptionable part of the privileges now contended for, 
were introduced and asserted by a House of Commons 
which abolished both monarchy and peerage, and whose 
proceedings, although they ended in one glorious act of 
substantial justice, could no way be reconciled to the 
forms of the constitution. Therr successors profited 
by the example, and confirmed their, power by a mo- 
derate, or a popular, use of it. Thus, it grew by de- 
grees, frooi a notorious innovation at one period^ to 
be tacitly admitted as the privilege of parliament at 
linother. 

If, however^ it could be proved, from consideratioiMr 

♦ In the years 1593, 1597, and 1601. 
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efi ii€cesfl^y# or c<Mivenienee^ that an anlifliited p0W4sr 
of^^NUinitineDt ought to be en trusted to the Houae of 
CoaUMMiSy.aQd that, in fact, they have exercised it with-* 
out opposition, still, in contemplation of law, the pre^ 
MHiiption AS strongly against them. It is e leading 
]0axiei of the laws of Elngland, (and mthoot it all laws 
Itr^ nugatory )) that there is no right without a retaedy, 
nor any legal power without a legal course to carry it 
into effect. Let the power now in question be tried by 
this rule. The speaker issues hi s warrant of attachment. 
Tbe.party attached either resists force with force, or ap-» 
peals:to a magistrate, who declares the warrant illegal^ 
and discharges the prisoner* Does the law provide no 
le^al meansfor enforcing a legal warrant? Is there no 
legular proceeding pointed out in our law books, to as- 
sert and vindicate the authority of so a high a court aa 
the. House. of Commons f The question is answered 
directly by the £ict. Their unlawful commands ar«e 
r.esisted, and they have no remedy. The imprisonment 
of their own mesi'bers is revenge indeed, but it is no as-* 
sertioQ of the privilege they contend for*. Their whole 
proceeding stops; and. there they stand, ashamed to re-* 
treat, and unable to advance. Sir, these ignorant men 
rtiould be informed, that the execution of the laws of 
Bngland is not ,kft:in this uncertain defenceless condi- 
tion* . If the process of the courts of Westminster^hall 
be resisted, they have a direct course sufficient to en* 
^CQsubmisskMi.. The cminiof King's Bench commands 
the sheriff to raise .the posse comitatus. The courts of 
Chaticeryand E^iicbequer issue a writ of rebellion, which 

♦ Upon their own principles, they should have committed Mr, 
Wilkes, who had been guilty of a greater offence than even the 
S4iTi\ Mayor, or Alderman Oliver. But, afte^ reaeatedly orderioe 
him to attend, they at last adjourned beyond the day appointed 
for Ills attendance; and, by this mean, pitifid evasion, gave up the 
|K>int. 



must also be supported, if neeessary, by th^ power of 
tbe county. To whom will our honest representatives 
direct their writ of rebellion? The gaards, I doubt not, 
are willing enough to be euxployed; But they know no* 
thing of the doctrinef of writs,, and may think it neces* 
taty to wart for a letter from* Lord Barriiigtom 

It may now be obfected to me, that my argimeRt^ 
prove too much; for that certainly there may be iih 
i^ances of contempt and insult to the House of Cofn^ 
H101I6, which do not fall within my own exceptions, yet^ 
in regard to the dignity of the House, ought not t6 pass 
unpunished* Be it so. The coutts of criminal jurisdtc<« 
lion are open to prosecutions, which the attomey-getie- 
]%I may eommenpce by information, or itadietment. A 
]ibelf tending to asperse, or viiKfy, the Hous^ of Coin^ 
Riotis, or any of thetr members, may be as severely 
punished in the cotrrt of King's Beneh as a libel uponi 
the king. Mr. de Grey though tso/w hen he drew up the 
informatioi) upon my letter to his majesty, or be had n4 
meting in chargtng it to be a scandalous libet upon 
tile House of Commons. In my opinion, tliey would 
consult their real dignity much better, by appealing td 
•he laws, when they are offended, than by violating th<? 
&rst principle of natural jtrstice, which forbids as to be 
judges, when we are parties to the cause*. 

♦ " If it be demanded, in case a subject should be committed 
by either House, for a matter manifestly out of their jurisdiction, 
what remedy can he have? I answer. That it cannot weil be ima- 
gined, that tbe law, wtiich favours nothing more than the liberty 
of the subjiect, should give us a remedy against commitments b^ 
tbe king himself, appearing to be jUegal, and yet give us no maur 
ner of redress against a commitment by our fellow-subjects, 
eqfually appearing to be unwarranted. Bur, as this is a case, 
which, I am persuaded, will never happen, rt seems needless over* 
aieely to<exaiiiiMr in'' tUvrKtvPSf ii. 110L JH^. B. He wa« a good 
liwyer, but DO prophet ' 
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I do not mean to pursue them through the remainder 
of their proceedings. Iti their first resolutions, it is 
possible they might have been deceived by ill- consi- 
dered precedents. For the rest, there is no colour of 
palliation, or excuse. They have advised the king to 
resume a power of dispensing with the laws by royal 
proclamation * ; and kings, we see, are ready enough ta 
follow such advice. By mere violence, and without the 
shadow of right, they have expunged the record of a 
judicial proceedingf . Nothing remained but to attri- 
bute to their own vote a power of stopping the whole 
distribution of criminal and civil justice. . 

The public virtues of the chief magistrate have long 
9tnce ceased to be in question. But it is said, that he 
has private good qualities; and I myself have been 
ready to acknowledge them. They are now brought to 
the test. If he loves his people, he will dissolve a par- 
' liament, which they can never confide in, or respect. 
If he has any regard for his own honour, he will disdain 
to be any longer connected with such abandoned prosti- 
tution. But, if it were conceivable, that a king of this 
country had lost all sense of personal honour, and all 
concern for the welfare of his subjects, I confess, sir, I 
should be contented to renounce the forms of the con- 

* That their practice might be every way conformable to their 

principles, the House proceeded to advise the crown to publish a 

^ proclamation, u ni versall y acknowledged to be illegal. Mr. Moreton 

Sublicly protested against it, before it was issued; and Lord 
lansfield, though not scrupulous to an extreme, speaks of it with 
horror. It is remarkable enough, that the very men who advised 
the proclamation, and who hear it arraigned every day, both within 
doors and without, are not daring enough to utter one word in its 
defence; nor have they ventured to take the least notice of Mr. 
Wilkes for discharging the persons apprehended under it. . 

t Lord Chatham very properly called this the act of a mob> net 
of a senate. 
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stitation once moTei if there were no other way to oU- 
tain substaniial justice for the people*. 

Junius. 



LETTER XLV. 



TO 

THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
SI»* May 1, 1771. 

They^ who object to detached parts of Ju- 
nius's last letter, either do not mean him fairly, or have 
no^ considered the general scope and course of bis argu* 

* When Mr. Wilkes was to be punished, they made no scruple 
about the privileges of parliament: and although it was as well 
known as any matter of pubhc record and uninterrupted custom 
could be, .that the members of either House are privileged, except 
in case of treason, felony, or breach of peace, they declared without 
hesitation, that privilege of parliament did not extend to the case 
of a seditious libel ; and undoubtedly they would liave done the 
same, if Mr. Wjikes had b':en prosecuted for any other misde- 
foeanour whatsoever. The ministry are, of a sudden, grown won- 
derfully careful of privileges, which their predecessors were as 
ready to invade. The known laws of the land, the rights of the 
subject, the sanctity of charters, and the reverence due to our 
aijagistrates, must all give way, without question, or resistance, to 
a privilege of which no man knows either the origin or the 
extent. The flouse of Commons judge of their own privileges 
witboat appeal ; they may take offence at the most innocent action, 
and imprison the person who offends them, during their arbitrary 
will and pleasure. The party has no remedy ; he cannot appeal 
from, the jurisdiction; and if he questions the privilege which he 
is supposed to have violated, it becomes an aggravation of his 
offence. Surely this doctrine is not to he found in Magna Charta. 
If it be admitted without limitation, I affirm, that there is neither 
law nor liberty in this kinojdom. We are slaves of the House of 
Commons ; and, through them, we are th6 slaves of the king aud 
his minister. Anonymovs. 



tnent. There are degrees in all the private vices. Why 
not in public prostitution ? The influence of the crown 
naturally makes a septennial parliament independent. 
Does it follow, that every House of Commons will 
plunge at once into the lowest depths of prostitution t 
Junius supposes, that the present House of Commons^ 
in going such enormous lengths, have been imprudent 
to themselves, as well as wicked to the public ; that 
their example is not within the reach of emulation ; and 
that, in the first session after the next election, some 
popular measures may probably be adopted. He does 
not expect, that a dissolution of parliament will destroy 
corruption, but that at least it will be a check and ter- 
ror to their successors, who will have seen, that, in 
flagrant cases, their constituents can and will inter- 
pose with effect. After all, sir, will you not endeavour' 
to reuM^ve, or alleviate, the most dangerous symptoms^ 
because you cannot eradicate the disease i Will you 
not punish treason, or parricide, because the sight qf 
a gibbet does not prevent highway robberies? Whea 
the main argument of Junius is admitted to be unan* 
»werable, I think it would become the minor critiCf 
who hunts for blemishes, to be a little more distrustful 
of his own sagacity. The other objection is hardly 
worth an answer. When Junius observes, that kings 
are ready enough to follow such advice,- he does not 
mean to insinuate, that, if the advice of pslrliament were 
good^ the king would be so ready to. follow it. 

Philo Jukii7;s. 
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LETTER XLVI. 

TO 

THE PRIIHTER OF THE PUBUC ADFERTISER. 

"SIR, May !i, 1771. 

Vert eariy in the debate upon the decision 
oT the Middlesex election, it was well observed by 
juniasy that the House of Commons had not only ex- 
ceeded their boasted precedent of the expulsion and 
subsequent incapacitation of Mr. Walpole^ but that they 
had not even adhered to it strictly, as. far as it wentl 
After convicting Mr. Dyson of giving a false quotation 
from the journals, and having explained the purpose 
which that contemptible fraud was intended to an.swer|i 
he proceeds to state the vole itself by which Mr. WaU 
pole's supposed incapacity was declared^viz. '' Resolved^ 
That Robert Walpole, Esq. having been this session 
of parliament committed a prisoner to the Tower, and 
expelled this House for a high breach of trust in the 
execution of his office, and notorious corruption wheii 
secretary at war, was, and is, incapable of being electe4 
a member to serve in this present parliament.^' ' And 
llien observes, that, from the terms of the vote, we 
have no right to annex the incapacitation to the expuU 
(^ion only ; for that, as the proposition stands, it must 
arise equally from the expulsion and the commitment 
to the Tower. I believe, sir, no man, who knows any 
thing of dialectics, or who understands English, will 
dispute the truth and fairness of this construction. But 
Junius has a great authority to support him ; which, 
to speak with the Duke of Grafton, I accidentally met 
with this morning in the course of my reading. ^It 
contains an admonition, which cannot be repeated toiSk, 

9 
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often. Lord Sommers, in his excellent Tract upon the 
Rights of the People, after reciting the votes of the 
convention of the 28th of January, 1689, viz. '^ That 
King James II. having endeavoured to subvert the con- 
stitution of this kingdom, by breaking the original con« 
tract between king and people ; and by the advice of 
Jesuits, and other wicked persons, having violated the 
fundamental laws, aod haviqg withdrawn himself out of 
this kingdom, bath abdicated the government,'' 8ic. 
makes this observation upon it: ^' The word abdicated 
relates to all the clauses aforegoing, as well as to his 
deserting the kingdom, or else they would have been 
wholly in vain." And, that there might be no pretence 
lor confiaing the abdication merely to the withdrawing^ 
Lord Sommers farther observes, '' That King James, by 
refusing to govern us according to that law by which he 
held the crown, did implicitly renounce bis title to it.'' 

If Junius's construction of the vote against Mn 
Walpole be now admitted, (and indeed I cannot com- 
prehend how it can honestly be disputed,) the advoc^tei^ 
of tb^ Ho^se of Commons must either give up tbeii; 
precedent entirely, or be reduced to the necessity of 
inaiataiaing one of the grossest absurdities imaginable^ 
yiz. '' That a commitment to the Tower is a consti- 
tnentp^t of| ai^d contributes half at least to, the inca-* 
piicitatio0 of the person who suffers it." 

I aeed not make you any excuse for endeavouring to 
keep alive the attention of the pubHc to the decision of 
the Middlesei^ election. The more I consider it, the 
jpore I am convinced, that, as a fact, it is indeed highly 
injiiri^us to the rights of the people ; but that, as a prer 
ipedent, it is one of the most dangeroua that ever was 
fstablisbed against those, who are to come after ub* 
Yet I am so ffur a moderate man, that I verily believe 
the oMyodiy of the Hoiue of Commqns^ when they pas^ 
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sed this dangefouf vote, neither understood the qiies* 
tioil, nor knew the consequence of what tbey were do* 
ing. l^eir motives were rather despicable, liian cri- 
mina) in the extreme. One effect they certainly did not 
foresee. They are now reduced to such a situation, 
that if a member of the present House of Commons 
were to conduct himself ever so improperly, and in 
reality deserve to be sent back to his constituents with 
a mark of disgrace, they wotild not dare to expel bim ; 
because they know that the people, in order to try agaia 
the great question of right, or to thwart an odious 
House of Commons, would probably overlook his ifl»» 
medifate nn#orthiness, and return the same person to 
parliMtient. But, in time, the precedent will gain, 
strength. A ftiture House of Commons will have no 
snoh apprehensions, consequently will not scruple to 
follow a precedent which they did not establish. The 
miser himself seldom lives to enjoy the fruit of his ex* 
tortion ; but his heir succeeds to him of course, and 
takes possession without censure. No man expects him 
to make neslitntion ; and, no matter for bis title, he 
lives quietly upon the estate. 

PniiiO Junius. 



LETTER XLVn. 



so 

THE PRINTER OF TEE PXTBLIC ADVERTISER. 
SIR, May 25, 177%. 

I confess my partiality to Junius, and feel a 
considerable pleasure in being able to communicate any 
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thiog to the public in support of his opinions. Tbe^ 
doctrine laid down in his last letter, concerning the 
power of the House of Commons to commit for con- 
tempt, is not so new as it appeared to many people; 
who, dazzled with the name of privilege, had never 
suffered themselves to examine the question fairly. In 
the course of my reading this morning, I met with the 
following passage in the '' Journals of the House of 
Commons," Vol. I p. 603. Upon an occasion of a 
jurisdiction unlawfully assumed by the House in the 
year l()2l, Mr. Attorney General Noyegave his opinion 
as follows. '' No doubt but, in some cases, this House 
may give judgment ; in matters of returns, and con- 
cerning members of our House, or falling out in our 
view in parliament ; but for foreign matters, knoweth 
not how we can judge it. Knoweth not that we have 
been used to give judgment in any case, but those 
before^mentioned.'^ 

Sir £dward Coke, upon the same subject^ says, (page 
604) '' No question but this is a House of record, and 
that it hatb power of judicature in some cases ; have 
power to judge of returns and members of our House ; 
one, no member, offending out of the parliament, when 
he came hither and justified it, was censured for it.'' 

Now, sir; if yon will compare the opinion of these 
great sages of the law with Junins's doctrine, you will 
find they tally exactly. He allows the power of the 
House to commit their own jnembers (which, however, 
ihey may grossly abuse). He allows their power in 
cases where they are acting as a court of judicature, viz. 
ekotions, returns,'^c.; and he allows it in such con- 
tempts ds immediately interrupt their proceediogs ; or, 
as Mr. Noye expresses it, '< falling out in their view in 
parliament.'' 
They, who would carry the privilege of parliament 
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farther than Junius, either do not mean well to the 
public, or know not what they are doing* The go- 
yemment of England is a government of law. We 
betray ourselves, we contradict the spirit of our laws, 
and we shake the whole system of English jurispru- 
dence, whenever we entrust a discretionary power over 
the life, liberty, or fortune, of the subject, to any man, 
or. set of men wl>at9oever, upon a presumption that it 
will not be abused* 

Philo JuNiut. 



LETTER XLVIII. 

TO 

THE PRINTER OF TEE PUBUO ADVERTISER. 
SIB, May 28, 1771. 

Any man, who takes the trouble of perfising 
the journals of the House of Commons, will soon be con- 
vinced, that very little, if any, regard at all ought to be 
paid to the resolutions of one branch of the legislature, 
declaratory of the law of the land, or even of what they 
call the law of parliament. It will appear, that these 
•resolutions have no one of the properties, by which, in 
this country particularly, law is distinguished from mere 
will and pleasure ; but that, on the contrary, they bear 
every mark of a power arbitrarily assumed,, and capri- 
ciously applied r That they are usually made in times of 
content, and to serve some unworthy purpose of passion, 
or party ; that the law is seldom declared until after the 
fact by which it is supposed to be violated ; that legis^ 
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lation and jarisdiction are united in IJke sttme persoiis, 
and exercised at the same aHMnent ; and (but a «OMrt, 
from which there is no appeal, assumes an ol'igHMil ju- 
risdiction in a criminal case ; — ^in short, m, to co))ect a 
tbonsahd absurdities into one mass, ^' we have«la«r, 
nvbrcb cannot be known, because it h -ex post facto; the 
party is both legislature and judge, and the jurisdiction 
h without appeal/* Well night the judg^ say. The 
law of parliament is above us. 

You will not wonder, sir, that, with these qualifica- 
tions, the declaratory resolutions of the House of Com- 
mons should appear to be in perpetual contradiction, 
not only to common sense, and to the laws we are ac- 
quainted with, (and which alone we can obey,) but even 
to one another. I was led to trouble you with these 
observations by a passage, which, to speak in lutestring, 
I met with this morning in the course of my reading, 
and upon which I mean to put a question to the advo« 
cat^ for privilege. On the 8th of March, 1704, {vide 
Journals, Vol. xiv. p. 565.) the House thought proper 
to come to the following resolutions : 1 . " That no- 
comfmoner of Engkiid, oommilted by the House of 
Commons for breach of privilege, or conteinpt of that 
'Hods^, ottgbt to be, by aay writ of Habeas Corpus, 
made to appe&r 4n any other place, or before any other 
judicature, daring that session of parliament wherein 
such person 'w»s «o codunitted." 

fi. ** That the serjeaotat arms, iit<tetiflling this House, 
do make no return of, or yield any obedience to ttie said 
writs of Habeas Corpus; and, for such his refusal, that 
he have the protection of the House of Commons*.'' 

• If theve be, in reality, any such law in England as the law of 
parliame^it, which, (under the exception stated in my letter on 
privilege) I confess, after long deliberation, I very much doubt, it 
certainly is not constituted by, nor can it be collected from the 
resolutions of either House, whether enacting, or declaratory. I 
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Welbore Blis, What say you i U this the law of par* 
jMiMeDty or is it not ? I am a plain man, sir, and cannot 
foUow you through the phlegiaatic forms of an oration. 
Speak out^ Grildrig; say yes, or no* If you say yes, I 
aball then enquire by what authority Mr, de Grey, the 
iionest Lord Mansfield, and the barons of tl^ exche- 
quer dared to grant a writ of Habeas Corpus for bring- 
ing the bodies of the Lord Mayor and Mr. Oliver before 
them ; and why the lieutenant of the Tower made any 
return to a writ, which the House of Commons had in 
a similar instance declared to be unlawful. If you say 
no, take care you do not at once give up the cause in 
«upport of which you have so long and so laboriously 
tortured your understanding. Take care you do not 
confess that there is no test by which we can distin- 
guish, — no evidence by which we can determine what 
is, and what is not, the law of parliament. The reso* 
lutions I have quoted stand upon your journals uncon*> 
troverted and unrepealed : they contain a declaration 
of the law of parliament, by a court competent to the 
question, and whose decision, as you and Lord Mans- 
field say, must be law, because there is no appeal from 
it ; and they were made not hastily, but after long de- 
liberation upon a constitutional question. What farther 
sanction, or solemnity, will you annex to any resoktioii 
of the present House of Commons, beyond what 
appears upon the face of those two resolutions, the 
legalify of which you now deny I If you say that par- 
liaments are not infallible, and that Queen ABne> in 

desire the reader will compare the ahove resolution of the year 
1704, with the following of the Sd of April, 1628. " Resotved, 
That the writs of Habeas Corpus cannot oe denied, but ought to 
be granted to every man that is committed or detained in prison, 
or otherwise restrained, by the command of the king, the privj 
council, or any other, he prayifig the s^me. 
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consequence of the violent proeeedtngs of tbat House 
of Commons, was obliged to prorogue and dissolve ihem^ 
X shall agree with you very heartily, and think thai the 
^precedent ought to be followed immediately* But you, 
Mr. JBlIiSy who hold this language, are inconsistent with 
yoiu'rown principles. You have hitherto maintained, 
•that thcfHouse of Commons are the sole judges of their 
own privileges, and that their declaration does ipsofactO' 
.constitute the law of parliament ; yet now you confess 
that parliaments are fallible, and that their resolutions 
may be illegal; consequently, that their resoliUions^ do 
not constitute the liiw of parliament* When the king 
;Was urged to dissolve the present parliament, you ad* 
cvised him to tell his subjects, that he was careful not to 
assume any of those povirers which the constitution had 
placed in other hands, &c. Yet Queen Anne, it seem8> 
was justified in exerting her prerogative to stop a 
House of -Commons, who$e proceedings, compared witk 
those of the assembly of which -yo^ are a most worthy 
member, were the perfection of justice and reason. 

In what a labyrinth of nonsense ^loes a man involve 
himself, who labours to maintain falsehood by argu- 
ment? How much better would it become the dignity 
of the House of Commons to speak plainly to the 
people, and tell us at once, that their will ,must be 
iobeyed, not because it is lawiiil and reasonable,, but 
because it is their will f Their constituents would Jutve 
Ik better opinion pf their candour, and, I promise y^n, 
,|iot a worse opinion of their integrity. 

Philo Junius^ 
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LETTER XLIX. 

TO 

. HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GBJFTON. 
MY LORD) . Jane 22, 1771. 

The profound respect I bear to the gra- 
cious prince, who governs this country with no less 
honour to himself than satisfaction to his subjects, and 
who restores you to your rank under his standard, will 
save you from a multitude of reproaches. The atten^ 
tion I should have paid to your failings is involuntarily 
attracted to the hand that rewards them ; and, though 
I am not so partial to the royal judgment as to affirmt 
that the favour of a king can remove mountains of in* 
famy, it serves to lessen at least, for undoubtedly it 
divides the burden. While I remember how much it 
due to his sacred character, I cannot, with any decent 
appearance of propriety, call you the meanest and the 
basest fellow in the kingdom. I protest, my lord, I do 
not think you so. You will have a dangerous rival in 
that kind of fame to which you have hitherto so hap- 
pily directed your ambition, as long as there is one man 
living who thinks you worthy of his confidence, and fit 
to be trusted with any share in his government. I con* 
fess you have great intrinsic merits but take care you 
do not value it too highly. Consider how much of it 
would have been lost to the world, if the king had not 
graciously affixed hisstamp,and given it currency among 
bis subjects. If it be true, that a virtuous man, strug- 
gling with adversity, be a scene worthy of the gods, the 
glorious contention between you and the best of princes 
deserves a circle equally attentive and respectable. I 
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think I already see other gods rising from the earth to 
behold it. 

But this language is too mild for the occasion. The 
king is determined that our abilities shall not be lost to 
society. The perpetration and description of new crimes 
will find employment for us both. My lord, if the per- 
sons who have been loudest in their professions of par 
triotism, had done their duty to the public with the same 
2eal and perseverande that I did, I will not assert, that 
government would have recovered its dignity, but at 
least our gracious sovereign must have spared his sub- 
jects this last insult*; which, if ther« be any feeling 
left among us, they will resent more than even the real 
injuries they received from every measure of your 
grace's administration. In vain would he have looked 
round him for another character so consummate as 
yours. Lord Mansfield shrinks from his principles; his 
ideas of government perhaps go farther than your own, 
^but his heart disgraces the theory of his understanding. 
Charles Fox is yet in blossom ; and as for Mr. Wedder- 
'burne, there is something about him which even trea* 
cbery cannot trust. For the present, therefore, the best 
of princes must have contented himself with Lord Sand- 
wich. You would long since have received your final 
dismission and reward ; and I, my lord, ^ho do not 
esteem you the more for the high office you possess, 
would willingly have followed yon to your retiremeot. 
There i^ surely something singularly benevolent in the 
character of our sovereign. From the mootent he 
ascended the throne, there is noerime, of which human 
nature is capable, (and I call upon thfe recorder to wit- 
ness it,) that has not appeared venial in his sight. With 
any other prince, the shameful desertion of him in the 
midst of that distress which you alone had created, in 

• The Duke was lately appointed Lord Privy Seal. 
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^ very crisis of danger, when he fanciecl he sew die 
tlnrooe ah^ady surroanded ^by men ef virtue amd abiN- 
tteS) wonld have outweighed the memory of yoar f<irmer 
•services. But bis majesty is fall of justice, atid onder- 
Atands the doctrine of compensations. He remetnbers 
with gratitude how soon yon had accomniodated your 
morals to the necessity of his service ; bow cheerfvtiy 
you bad abandoned the engagements of private friend* 
ahip, and renovaced the most solemn professions to the 
frablic* The sacrifice of Lord Chatham was not lodt 
opon him. Even die cowardice and perfidy of de- 
serting bim may have done you no disservice in his 
«Bteem. The instance was piunful, bat the principle 
might please. 

You did not neglect the magistrate, while you flat>- 
tered the man. The expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, prede- 
termined in the cabinet; the power of depriving the 
rabjeot of i>is birthright, attributed to a resolution of 
one branch of the legislature; the constitution impu«- 
^kAtly invaded by the House of Commons; the right 
of defending it treacherously tenounced by the House 
of Lords; these are the strokes, my lord, which in tlie 
Resent reign, recommend to ofiice, and constitute a 
mintster. They would have determined your sovereign's 
judgment, if they had made no impression upon hie 
heart. We need not look for any other species of 
merit to account for his taking the eariiest opportunity 
to tecaU you to his councils. Yet you have other 
merit in abundance. Mr. Hine, the Dvke of Portland, 
and Mr. Yorke: Breach of trust, robbery, and murder. 
You would think it a compliment to your gallantry, if 
I added rape to the catalogue ; but the style of your 
amours secures you from resistance. I know how well 
^these several charges have been defended. In the first 
instance^ the breach of trust is supposed to have been 
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its own reward. Mr. Bradshaw affirms, upon his ho^ 
jioor, (and so may. the gift of smiling never depart 
from him !) that you reserved no part of Mr. Hine^s 
purchase-money for your own use, but. that every shil^ 
ling pf it was scrupulously paid to Governor Burgoyne. 
Make haste, my lord ; another patent, applied in time, 
may keep the Oaks* in the family. If nOt, Birnh^in- 
Wood, I fear, must come to the Macaroni. 

The JDuke of Portland was in life your earliest friend. 
In defence of his property he had nothing to plead 
hot equity against Sir James Lowther, and prescription 
against the crown. You felt for your friend ; hut the 
jaw must take its course. Posterity will scarce believe, 
that Lord Bute's son-in-law had barely interest enough 
•at the treasury to get his grant completed. before, the 
general election f . 

Enough has been said of that detestable transaction 
which ended in the death of Mr. Yorke.' I cannot 
speak of it without horror and compassion. To excuse 
yourself, you publicly impeach your accomplice ; and 
to his mind, perhaps, the accusation may be flattery. 
But in murder you are both principals. It was once 
•a question of emulation ; . and, if the event had not 
disappointed the immediate schemes of the closet, it 
might still have been a hopeful subject of jest and 
merriment between you. 

This letter, my lord, is only a preface to my future 
correspondence. The remainder of the summer shall 
be dedicated to your amusement. I mean now and 

* A superb villa of Colonel Burgoyne, about this time adver- 
tised for sale. 

t It will appear by a subsequent letter, that the duke's precipi- 
tation proved fatal to the grant It looks like the hurry and con- 
fusion of a young highwayman, who takes a few shillings, but 
leaves the purse and watch behind him. And yet the duke wite 
•an old ofiender! 
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then to relieve the severity of your morniDg stodies, 
and to prepare you for the business of the day. With- 
out pretending to more than Mr. Bradshaw's sincerity, 
you may rely upon my attachment as long as you are 
in office. 

Will your grace forgive me, if I venture to express 
some anxiety for a man whom I know you do not love? 
My Lord Weymouth has cowardice to plead, and a 
desertion of a later date than your own. You know, 
tbe privy-seal was intended for him ; and, if you conr 
sider the dignity of the post he deserted, you will 
hardly think it decent to quarter him on Mr. Higby. 
Yet he must have bread, my lord ; or rather he must 
have wine. If you deny him the cud, there will be no 
keeping him within the pale of the ministry. 

Junius. 



LETTER L. 

TO 

HIS t^HACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 
MY LORD, July 9, 1771. 

The influence of your grace's fortune 
still seems to preside over the treasury. The genius of 
Mr.Bradabaw inspires Mr. Robinson'"'. How remark- 
able it is, (and I speak of it not as matter of reproach,. 

* By an intercepted letter from the secretary to the treasury, it 
appeared, that the friends of government were to be very active 
091 supporting the mtnisterial nomioation of sheriifs. 
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but as sotnetbiog peculiar to your character) that joq 
have never yet formed a friendship which has not been 
fatal to the object of it; nor adopted a cause» to which, 
one way or other, you have not done mischief! Your 
attachment is infamy while it lasts ; and, whichever 
way it turns, leaves ruin and disgrace behind it. The 
deluded girl, \»ho yields to such a profligate, even 
while he is constant, forfeits her reputation as well as 
her innocence, and finds herself abandoned at last to 
misery and shame. Thus it happened with the best of 
princes. Poor Dingley too ! I protest I hardly know 
which of them we ought most to lament; the unhappy 
man, who sinks under the sense of his dishonour, or him 
who survives it. Characters, so finished, are placed 
beyond the reach of panegyric. Death has fixed his 
seal upon Dingley ; and you, my lord, have set your 
mark upon the other. 

The only letter I ever addressed to the king was so 
unkindly received, that I believe I shall never presume 
to trouble his majesty in that way again. But my zeal 
for his service is superior to neglect; and, like Mr. 
Wilkes's patriotism, thrives by persecution. Yet his 
majesty is much addicted to useful reading ; and, if I 
am not \i\ informed, has honoured the Public Adver- 
tiser with particular attention. I have endeavoured 
therefore, and not without success, (as perhaps you 
may remember,) to furnish it with such interesting and 
edifying intelligence, as probably would not reach him 
through any other channel. The services you have 
done the nation, — ^your integrity in office, and signal 
fidelity to your approved good master, have been faith^ 
fully recorded. Nor have his own virtues been entirely 
neglected. These letters, my lord, are read in other 
countries and in other languages ; and I think I may 
affirm without vanity, that the gracious character of tht 
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best of princes is by this time not only perfectly knowft 
to his subjects^ but tolerably well understood by the rest 
of Europe. In this respect alone I have the advantage of 
Mr. Whitehead. His plan^ I think, is too narrow. He 
seems, to manufacture his verses for the sole use of the 
hero who is supposed to be the subject of them, and 
that his meaning may not be exported in foreign 
bottoms, seU all translations at defiance. 

Your grace's re-appoiotment to a seat in the cabinet 
was announced to the public by the ominous return of 
Lord Bute to this country. Wheu that noxious planet 
approaches England, he never faik to bring plague and. 
pestilence along with him. The king already feels the 
malignant effect of your influence over his councils*. 
Your former administration made Mr. Wilkes an alder- 
man of London, and representative of Middlesex. Your 
next appearance in office is marked with his election to 
the shrievalty. In whatever measure you are concern- 
ed, you are not only disappointed of success, but always 
contrive to make the government of the best of princes 
contemptible in his own eyes,, and ridiculous to the 
whole world. Making all due allowance, for the effect 
of the minister's declared interposition, Mr. Robinson's 
activity, and Mr. Home's new zeal in support of ad mi* 
Qistration, we still want the genius of the Duke of Graf* 
ton to account for committing the whole interest of go- 
vernment in the city to the conduct of Mr. Harley. I 
will not bear hard upon your fuithful friend and emis- 
sary, Mr.Touchet ; for I know the difficulties of his situ* 
alion, and that a few lottery tickets are of use to 
bis ceconomy. There is a proverb concerning persons 
kr the predicament of this gentleman, which, however, . 
cannot be strictly applied to him: They commence 
dupes, and finish knaves. Now, Mr. Toucliet's cbarac« 
t^r is uni&rm* I am convinced, that his sentiments 
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never depended upon his circumstanced, and that In the' 
most prosperous state of bis fortune be was always the 
very man he is at present. But was there no -other 
person of rank and consequence in the city, whom go- 
vernment could confide in, but a notorious Jaco-*' 
bite? Did you imagine, that the whole body of the 
Dissenters, that the whole IVhig interest of London, 
would attend at the levee, and submit to the directions 
of a notorious Jacobite ? Was there no Whig magistrate 
in the city, to whom the servants of George the Third 
could entrust the management of a business so very ia- 
teresting to their master as the election of sheriffs ?^ Is 
there no room at St. James's but for Scotchmen and. 
Jacobites ? My lord, I do not mean to question the sin^ 
cerity of Mr. Barley's attachment to his majesty's go- 
vernment. Since the commencement of the present 
reign, I have seen still greater contradictions reconciled^ 
The principles of these worthy Jacobites are not so ab- 
surd as they have been represented. Their ideas of 
divine right are not so much annexed to the person, or 
family^ as to the political character of the sovereign. 
Had there ever been an honest man among the Stuarts, 
his majesty's present friends would have been Whigs- 
upon principle. But the conversion of the best of prin- 
ces has removed their scruples. They have forgivenr 
him the sins of his Hanoverian ancestors, and acknow- 
ledge the hand of Providence in the descent of the 
crown upon the head of a true Stuart. In you, my lord, 
they also behold, with a kind of predilection which 
bordei^ upon loyalty, the natural representative of that 
illustrious family. The mode of your descent froa» 
Charles the Second is only a bar to your pretensions to 
the crown, and no way interrupts the regularity of your 
succession to all the virtues of the Stuarts. 
The unfortunate success of the Rev. Mr. Homers en- 
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deavonrsy in support of* the ministerial nomination of 
sheriffs, will, I fear, obstruct his preferment. Permit 
me to recommend him to your grace's protection. You 
will find him copiously gifted with those qualities of the 
heart, which usually direct you in the choice of your 
friendships. He too was Mr. Wilkes^s friend, and as 
incapable as you are of the liberal resentment of a 
gentleman. No, my lord ; it was the solitary vindictive 
malice of a monk, brooding over the infirmities of his 
friend until he thought they quickened into public life, 
imd feasting with a rancorous rapture upon the sordid 
catalogue of his distresses. Now let him go back tO:hi^ 
cloister. The church is a proper retreat for him* 14 
his principles he is already a bishop. 

The mention of this man has moved me from my na* 
tnral moderation. Let me return to your grace. You 
are the pillow upon which I am determined to rest all 
my resentments. What idea can the best of sovereigns 
form to himself of his own government? In wiiat re;- 
pule can he conceive that he stands with his people;, 
when be sees, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that 
whatever be the office, the suspicion of his favour is fa- 
tal to the candidate ; and that, when the party he wishes 
well to has the fairest prospect of success, if his royal 
ipclinatiou should unfortunately be discovered, it drops 
like an acid, and turns the election i 

This event, among others, may perhaps contribute to 
open his majesty's eyes to his real honour and interest 
Jn spite of all your grace's ingenuity, he may at last 
perceive the inconvenience of selecting, with such a 
curiolds felicity, levery villain in the nation to fill the 
v&riotts departments of his government. Yet I should 
be sorry to confine him in the choice either of his 
footmea or his friends^ 

JuKivs. 
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LETTER LI. * 

moM 
THE REVEREND MR. BORNE TO JUNIUS. 

SIB, I JdytSylTTl. 

FAitcEy comedy, and tragedy, — Wilkes, Foote, 
and Junius, united at the same time against one poor 
parson, are fearful odds. The two former are only 
labouring in their vocation, and may equally plead in 
excuse, that their aim is a livelihood. I admit the 
plea for the second ; his is an honest calling, and my 
clothes were lawful game; but I cannot so readily 
approve Mr. Wilkes, or commend him for making pa- 
triotism a trade, and a fraudulent trade. But what 
shall I say to Junius ? the grave, the solemn, the di- 
dactic ! Ridicule, indeed, has been ridiculously called 
the test of truth ; but surely, to confess that you lose 
your natural moderation when n>ention is made of the 
man, does not promise much truth or justice when you 
speak of him yourself. 

You charge me with " a new zeal in support of ad- 
ministration," and with " endeavours in support of the 
ministerial nomination of sheriffs.'^ The reputation 
•which your talents have deservedly gained to the sig- 
nature of Junius. draws from me a rep]}'', which I dis- 
dained to give to the anonymous lies of Mr. Wilkes. 
You mal^e frequent use of the word gentleman ; I only 
call myself a man, and desire no other distinction. If 
you are either, you are bound to make good your 
^charges, or to confess, that you have done me a 
h«sty injustice upon no authority. 
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il put the matter fahrly to issue. . I say^ that so ftuC 
from'any ^'ni^iy zea) ia.suppiort of «4miiiistratipn/' I 
am possessed witli tb^ ut9ip6t.abhoireiice of th^ir la^a^ 
sures ; and that I ba<ve evier .i$bo.wn tnyself, and.aoi. still 
ready, in atiy ratipnallmanXiery to; lay dowa all I have, 
myJifey in. opposition jto those M^easi^ces. I say; that I 
have not, and never have hadj^ apy.cornaiupicatiqn pr 
connection of any kind, directly or indirectly, with any 
courtier or ministerial man, or ar>y of their adherents: 
that I never have received, or' solicited, or (expected, 
or desired, or do now hope for, any riewafd of aqy sort, 
from any party or set of meo in administratiQA pr op- 
position. I say/ that I iiev/er' used .any ^^ endeavours in 
support of the ministeriil notniiiation of sherifFs';*' that 
I did not solicit any on^ 3iver^man fox his vote for any 
one of the candidates, nor employ any Other person to 
solicit; '0tid that I did not write one single line or word 
in favour of Messrs. Plum be and Kirk man, whom I 
understand to have been supported by the ministry. 

You are bound to refute what I here advance, or to 
lose your credit fbr veracityr" You nwst produce facts ; 
surmise and general abuse, in however elegant language, 
ought not to pass for proofs. You have every advan- 
tage, and I have every distudvantage ; you are unknown, 
I give my name. All parties, both in and out of admi- 
nistration, have their reasons (which I shall relate here- 
after) for uniting in their Wishes against me; and the 
popular prejudice, is as <^trj[^ag)y. ip your favour, as it is 
violent against the parson. 

Singular as my present situation is, it is neither pain- 
ful, nor was it unforeseen. He is not fit for public busi- 
ness, who* does not, even at hik eiitraiice,> pk-epare his 
xnind'foi' «UGh an i^vienta:^HMlt3},:f<MFtajUfic, trariquillity^ 
and pirivateiconiiiectioiis^Ihaiicjaaeyifioedlupop the^aitar 
of the publio^.''and the;only:r«tpnnd[tred^e/^b0caiti9el 
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will not concor td dope and miriemd a ienseleBg mnlti* 
fade, 19 Iwrely, that they have not yet torn me in pieces* 
That this has been the only return is my pride^ and a 
soorce of more real satnfSftCtion than honours or pros* 
perity. I can practise, before I am old, the lessons J 
teamed in my youth ; nor shall I ever forget the words 
of my ancient monitor : 

^ Tis tbs last key-^tone 
That makes the arch; the rest, that there were put 
Are nothing till that comes to hind and shut : 
Then stands it a triumphal mark ! then men 
Obseiire the strength, the faei^t, the why and when' 
It Was erected; and still, walking under, 
. Meet some new matter to look up and wonder!* 

I am, sir, your humble servant, 

John Hoenb. 



LETTER LIL 

TO 

TBE itBVERBNl> MR. BORNE. 

8i»^ Jol7S4^17ri 

I CAKKOT descend to an idtercation with 
yon ID the newspapers ; bat, since I have attacked yonr 
oharaoter^ and you complaiii. of mJEUstiee, I think you 
kave some right to an explaaadion* You defy me to 
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fnyfe tbtt yon ever solicited a vote, or wrote a word 
IB Bopport of the mimsterial aldermen. Sir^ I did never 
tntpect yov of such gross folly. It would have been im* 
possible for Mr. Home to havesolicitedvotos^ and very 
difficult to have written in the newspapers in defence of 
thai cause, without beifig detected and broaght toshame. 
Neither do I p/etend to any intelligence concerning yon, 
or to know more of yonr conduct than you yourself have 
thought proper to Communicate to the public. It is from 
your own letters I conclude that you have sold yourself 
to the ministry; or, if that charge be too severe, and 
supposing it possible to be deceived by appearances so 
very strongly against you, what are your friends tp say 
in your defence? Must they not confess, that^ to gratify 
your personal hatred of Mr. WiUces, yoi| sacrificed, a^ 
far as depended on your interest and abilities, the cause 
of the country f I can make allowance for the violence 
of the passions; and if ever I should be convinced that 
yon bad no motive hot to destroy Wilkes, I shall then 
be ready to do justice to your character, and to declare 
to the world, that I despise yon somewhat less than I do 
at presedt. But as a public man, I must for ever con- 
demn you. You caofuot but kqow, nay you dare not 
pretend to be ignorant, that the highest gri^tification of 
which the most dtiteslable * * in this nation iscapablOj 
would have been the defeat of Wilkes. I know that 
man much better than any qf you. Nature intended 
him only fo];agpod4iumottred fool. A systematical edu- 
cation, with long practice, has made him a c^msqnunate 
hypocrite^ Yet this man, to say nothing pf his worthy 
^inist^rsi ypohave mo»t assiduously laboured to gratify. 
To exclude Wilkes, it was not neoeisfury you should so- 
ficit votes for his opponents. We incUtie the balance 
as effectuaUy by lessening the wei|^t in one scale, i^ 
by inereaaing it in the olhan 
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The mode of yotir attack upon WiHces (tbo«ghpI«m 
far from thinking meanly of your abiiitie*)c6n vinqe? me; 
that' you either want juctgment extremely^ ^ *hat you 
kre blinded by - your resentinent. You ou^ht to have 
foreseen, thial the charges you urged against Wilkes 
could never do him dny mischief. After all, when we 
expected discoveries highly interesting tp the oomma- 
nityj what a pitifuldetnil did it end in!— ^Sonie old 
cldthes, u Welch poney, a French f0Otman>andaham* 
per of claret. Indeed, M r; Home, the public should an4 
Will forgive hith his claret, and his footman, and even the 
ambition t)f making his brother chamberlain of, Lovi^*9n, 
as long as he stands forth against a ministry and partial 
tnent^ who are doing everj' thing they can to enslave the 
country^ and as long as he is a thorn in the king's %i«l6. 
You will not suspect me of setting up Wilkes for a pei- 
fect character. The question to thetpublio is. Where 
shall l/re find a man, who, with purer principles,, will go 
<helength», and run the hazards, that he has done? . The 
sfeison calls for such a man, and he ought to be support^ 
ed.» What would have^ been the triumph of that odious 
•hyptocrlte and bis nnnioos, if Wilkes had been defeated ! 
TtVas not your fault, reverehd sir, that he did not enjoy 
it coftip>etelyr. ^flut nowi Ipromise you, you have so lit- 
ttlb'po^^ to 'd6i misdiief, that I s^uoh question wHether 
'th^ miniki^ wftl adHere to the promises^tbey have made 
ydtii It will'be in vain to «ay, that I am a {^tiEan of 
-idti Wilkes, or/personally your enemy. You will coh- 
viiice'rto rtian,<foryou do not believe it yourself, . Yet, 
r ^onfessy I am a little ofeiided at the low rate at whieft 
•y.ou seem to Value-mytinderstanding* I beg,' Mr. Horne, 
•you ^ill he^re^fter believe, that I measure the integrity 
of meti by their conduct, not by tbeir professions* - Such 
tales- may entertain Mr. Olivery or your graadmbther; 
&pt; trpst me, they are thrown away «pon Janius. 
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Yoo -say you are a man. Was it generous, was it 
manly, repeatedly to introduce into a newspaper the 
name of a young lady, with whom you must^heretofore 
have lived on terms of politeness and good hymour ?— * 
But I have done with you. In my opinion, your credit 
is irrecoverably ruined. Mr. Townshend, I think, is 
nearly in the same predicament. Poor Oliver has been 
shamefully duped by you. You have made him sacri- 
fice all the honour he got by his imprisonment. As for 
Mr. Saw bridge, whose character I really respect, I am 
astonished he does. JK>t see through your duplicity, 
Never was so base a design so poorly conducted.—- 
This letter, you see, is not intended for the public; but 
if you ttiinU it wi]! do you any service, you are af. 
Ijberty to publish it*. 

JuNIUSt f 



LETrER LIII. 



THE REVEREND MR. HORNE TO JUNIUSi 

SIR, July 31, 1771. 

You have disappointed me. When I told 
yoHf that surmise, and general abuse> in however elegant 
langua^,^ ought not to pass for proofs, I evidently bint- 

* This, letter Was transmitted grivately by the printer to Mr. 
Home, by Jnniiis's reauest Mr. Home returned it to the printer^ 
withdir^^B^jiiQimbltsbit.. , 
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hd at*hc t^ply wtiich I expected ; hut you have dropped 
your usuiil elegantie, attd setm willing to tfy ^hat will 
be the eflfect of surmise and general abuse in v^ry coarse 
fouguage. Your answer to my tetter, (*hich I hope 
was cool, and temperate, and modest,) has convinced 
me, that my idea of a man Is much superior to yours of 
it gentleman. Of your former letters I have dways said, 
materiem mperahat opus. I do not think so of the pre- 
iftent; the principles are more detestable than the ex- 
pressions are mean and illlberaL I am contented, that 
all those who adopt the one, should for ever load me 
with the other. 

I appeal to the common sense of the public, to ivhich 
I have ever directed myself. I believe they hav6 it, 
though I am sometimes half inclined to suspect that Mr. 
Wilkes has formed a truer judgment of mankind than I 
have. However, of this I am sure, that there is nothing 
else upon which to place a steady reliance. Trick, and 
low cunning, aad addressing Th^lr prejudices and pas- 
sions, may be the fittest means to carry a particular 
point; but, if they have not common sense, there is no 
prospect of gaining for them any real permanent good. 
The same passions, which have been artfully used by an 
honest man for their advantage, may be more artfully 
employed by a dishonest man for their destruction. I 
desire theih 16 ipply thdr common sense to this letter 
of Junius, not for my sake but their own. It^concems 
them most nearly; for the principles it contains lead to 
disgrace and ruin, and are inconsistent with every no- 
tion bf dvil society. 

Tlie charges Virhieh Junius has brcfUj^t iHgainst tne, 
ate made ridieulous, by his own Ibcohsistency voA wM^ 
contradiction. He charges me positively with " a new 
zeal in support of administration;'^ aud with ^'endea- 
vours in support of the ministerialnoniBiktioii'Of tfaerkflfi.^ 
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AmI he aitigM two inconntteDt motives for mj cois- 
duct : either that 1 have '^ sold myself to the ministry ;** 
or am instigated '^ by the solitary vindictive malice of a 
OMmk^'' either that I am influenced by a sordid desire 
ot gain, or am hurried on by f^ personal hatred, and 
Minded by resentment/' In his letter to the Duke of 
Grafton, he supposes me actuated by both ; in his letter 
to me, he at first doubts which of the two, whether 
interest, or revenge, is my motive. However, at last he 
determines for the former, and again positively asserts^ 
that ** the ministry have made me promises ;" yet he 
produces no instance of corruption, nor pretends to have 
any intelligence of a ministerial connection. He men«> 
tions no cause of personal hatred to Mr. Wilkes, nor 
any reason for my reseatment or revenge ; nor has Mr. 
Wilkes himself ever hinted any, though repeatedly 
pressed. When Junius is called upon to justify bis accu^ 
aation, he answers, '^ He cannot descend to an alterca* 
tion with me in the newspapers." Junius, who existt 
only in the newspapers, who acknowledges, '^ he has 
attacked my character'^ there, and thinks, ^' I have 
feome right to an explanation ;" yet this Junius '' cannot 
ideseend to an altercation in the newspapers !'' And be- 
cause he cannot descend to an altercation with me in 
the newspapers, he sends a letter of abuse by the printer, 
which he finishes with telling me — *^ I am at liberty to 
publish it.'' This, to be sure, is a most excellent me- 
thod to avoid an altercation in the newspapers ! 

The proofs of his positive charges are as extraordi- 
nary : ^' He does not pretend to any intelligence coor 
cernibg me, or to know more of my conduct than I my- 
aelf have thought proper to communicate to the public*" 
He does not suspect^ me of such gross folly as to have 
jolicited votes, or to have written anonymously in the 
newspapers ; because, it is impossible to do either of 
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these, without being detected and brovgfat to flliani^* 
JuDius says this ! who yet imagines that be has himself 
written two years under that signature, and more under 
others, without being detected ! bis warmest adjnirecs 
will not hereafter add, without being brought to shame. 
Bur, though he did never suspect me of such gross folly 
as to run the hazard of being detected and brought to 
shame by anonymous writing, he insists that I haye been 
guilty of much grosser folly, of incurring the certainty 
of shame and detection, by writings signed with my 
name! But thi§ is a small flight for the towering Ju- 
nius: ** He is far from thinking meanly of my abilities," 
though he is *^ convinced, that I want judgment ex* 
tremely;" and can "really respect Mr. Saw bridge's 
character," though he declares him * to be so poor a 
creature, as not to " see through the basest design con- 
ducted in the poorest manner V And this most base 
<lesign is conducted in the poorest manner, by a man 
whom he does not suspect of gross folly, and of whose 
abilities he is far from thinking meanly ! 

Should wie ask Junius to reconcile these contradic- 
tions, and explain this nonsense,. ! the answer is ready; 
'^ He cannot descend to au altercation in the news- 

* I bee leave to introduce Mr. Home to the character of the 
Double Dealer; I thought they had been better acquainted. 
^.Another very wrong objettioi} ha$ beep made by some, who 
have not taken leisure to distinguish the characters. The hero of 
the play (meaning Mellefunt,^ is a sulJ, and made a fool, and 
cheated. Is- every man a gull and a fool, that , is deceived } At 
that rate, I am afraid the two classes of men will be reduced to 
one, and the knaves themselves be at a loss to justify their title. 
But; if an' open, honest-^heaned.man^ who has a& entire e6n£deac^ 
in one whom he takes to be l\is .friencl, ^nd who, (to confirm' him 
in hiiiopinion,) in all appearance, and u'poil several triah, has been 
so;; if tt)is man be TJtecerved \y thcr tresfehery of die, other, .must 
be, ,<>f necessity, commence^ fool immediately, only because the 
other has proved a villain r Yes, says Parson Home. No, siys 
Congreve; and he~ I think, is allowed to have known somcthiag 
of human nature. 
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papers/' He feels no reluctance to attack the dia^ 
ractef of any man ; the throne is not too high, nor the 
cottage too low; his mighty malice can grasp both 
extreihes; he hints not his accusation as opinion, con- 
jecture, or inference, but delivers them as positive as- 
sertions. Do the accused complain of injustice ? He 
acknowledges, they have some sort of right to an ex- 
planation ; but if they ask for proofs and facts, he begs 
to be excused; and though he is no where else to be 
encountered—-^' he cannot descend to an altercation in 
the newspapers/' 

And this, perhaps, Junius may think ^* the liberal 
resentment of a gentleman :" This skulking assassina^ 
tion be may call courage. In all things, as in this, I 
hope we differ : 

. <' I. thought, that fortitu4e bad be^n a me^n 
'Twixt fear and rashness i not a lust obscene, 
Or appetite of offending ; but a skill 
And nice discernment between good and ill. 
Her ends are honesty and public good. 
And without these she is not understood. 

Of two things, however, he has condescended to giv« 
proof. He, very properly, produces a young lady, to 
prove, that I am not a man ; and a good old woman, 
my grandmother, to prove Mr. Oliver a fool. Poor old 
Boul! she read her bible far otherwise than Junius! She 
often found there, that the sins of the fathers had been 
yisited on the children; and therefore was ' catitions 
thftt herself, and her immediate descendants, should 
leave no reproach on her posterity : and they left none. 
H6w little could' she forescethis reverse of Junius, who 
visits i?ny political sins upon my grandmother! I do not 
charge this to the score of malice in himf; it proceeded 
entirely from his propensity to blunder; that whilst he 
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\ reproaclMtig me for introdudug, in the moit haxm* 
le04 inaii»er, the name of one femalei be might hisiself^ 
at the same iostanty introduce two* 
. I am represented alternately, a» it suits Junius^s pur-» 
pose, udder the opposite charaoters of a gloomy monk, 
and a man of politeness and good-humour. I am called 
** a solitary mouk/Vin order to confirm the r^otion givea 
€^ me in Mr. Wilkes's anonymous paragraphs, that 1 
never laugh : and the terms of politeiiess and good«> 
humour, on which I am said to have lived heretofore 
with the young lady, are intended to confirm other 
paragraphs of Mr. Wilkes, in which he is supposed to 
have offended me, by refusing his daughter. Rtdicur 
lous ! Yet I cannot deny but that Junius has proved 
me unmanly and ungenerous, as cleiirly as he has 
shown me corrupt and vindictive : and I will tell him 
more ; I have paid the present ministry as many visits 
and compliments as ever I paid to the young lady; and 
•hall all my life treat them with the same politeness 
and good-humour. 

But Junius '' begs me to believe, that he measures 
the integrity of men by their conduct, not by their pro- 
fessions/' Sure this Junius must imagine, his readers 
as void of understanding as he is of modesty. Where 
abaU we fiod the standard of his integrity? By what 
are we to measure the conduct of this lurking assassin i 
Am] 'he says this tome, whose conduct,, wherever I 
^ould per^QuaDy appear, has been as direct, and opei^ 
Jind public, as my words, I have not, like him, coi^ 
ici&aled myself in my chamberi to shoot my arrows out 
of the window ; nor contented myself to view the battle 
from afar; but publicly mixed in the engagement, and 
shared the diinger. To whom have I, like him, refused 
my name, upon complaint of injury? What printer 
hfiye I desir^^ (o conceal me? In the infinite vi^iety of 
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busuieas in which I have been conebroed, wheipe it it 
not ao easy to be faultteaa, which of my actiona caa 
be arraign i To what danger has any man been ex^ 
posedy which I have not faced? information, action, 
imprisonment, or death? What labour have I refnsedi 
what expence have I declined f what pleasure have I 
not renounced i Bat Junius, to whom no conduct. be^ 
longs, '^ measures the integrity of men by their con* 
duct, not by their professions ;" himself all the while 
being nothing but professions, and those too anony* 
mous. The political ignorance, or wilful falsehood, of 
this declaimer, is extreme. His own fottner letters 
justify both my conduct and those whom his last leU 
ter abuses : for, the public measures which Junius bais 
been all along ddending, were ours whom he attacks;; 
and the uniform opposer of those measures has been 
Mr. Wilkes, whose bad actions and intentions he en- 
deavours to screen. 

Let Junius now^ if be pleases, change his abuse; and, 
quitting hb loose hold of interest and revenge, accose 
me of vanity, and call this defence boasting. I own I 
have a pride to see statues decreed, and the highest 
honours conferred, for measures and actions which all 
men have approved; whilst those who counselled and 
caused them are execrated'and insulted. The darkness 
in which Junius thinks himself shrouded has not con* 
cealed him; nor the artifice of only attacking under that 
signature those he would pull down, (whilst he recom* 
mends by other ways those he would have promoted,) 
disguised from me whose partizan he is. When Lord 
Chatham can forgive the awkward situation in which, 
for the sake of the public, he was designedly placed by 
Ae thanks to him from th^ city; and when Wilkes's 
name ceases to be necessary to Lord Rockingham to 
fceej> up a clamour against the persons of the ministry^ 
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Witfaoiit obligtog the different facttcmi^ how in cpposi-* 
tion, to biad themselves beforehand to some certain 
points, and to stipulate some precise advantages to the 
public; then, and not till then, may those whom he 
now abases expect the approbation of Juniaa. The 
approbation of the public fbr our faithful attentioki to 
their interests, by endeavburs for those stipulations, 
which have made us as obnoxious to the factions in 
opposition as to those in administration, is not per- 
haps to be expected till some years hence ; when the 
public will look back, and see how shamefully they 
have been deluded, and by what arts they were made 
to lose the golden opportunity of preventing what they 
will surely experience, — a change of ministers, without 
a material change of measures, and without any secu* 
rtty for a tottering constitution. 

^ Bttt what cares Junius for the security of the constitu- 
tion? Heiias now unfolded to us his diabolical princi- 
pies. As a public man, he must ever condemn any mea- 
sure which may tend accidentally to gratify the sove- 
reign; *and Mr. Wilkes is to be supported and assisted 
in all his attempts, (no matter how ridiculous and mis- 
chievous his projects^) as long as he continues to be a 
thorn in the king's side! The cause of the country, it 
seems, in the opinion of Junius, is merely to vex the 
king; and any rascal is to be supported in any roguery, 
provided he can only thereby plant a thorn in the king's 
aide. This is the very extremity of faction, and the last 
degree of political wickedness. Because Lord Chatham 
has been ill-treated by the king, and treacherously be- 
trayed by the Duke of Gi-afton, the latter is to be " the 
pillow on which J nnius will rest his resentment ;" and the 
public are to oppose the measures of government, from 
mete motives of personal enmity to the sovereign! 
These are the avowed principles of the nian^ wliQ, in 
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the same letter, say^, '' If ever he should be convincedi 
that I had no motive but to destroy Wilkes, he shall 
then be ready to do justice to my character, and to de- 
clare to the world, that he despises me somewhat less than 
he does at present T Had I ever acted from personal af* 
fection, or enmity, to Mr. Wilkes, I should justly be de* 
spised : but what does he deserve, whose avowed motive 
is personal enmity to the sovereign? The contempt 
which I should otherwise feel for the absurdity and g^ 
ring inconsistency of Junius, is here swallowed up in my 
abhorrence of his principles. The right divine and sa* 
tiredness of kings is to me a senseless jargon. Tt was 
thought a daring expression of Oliver Cromwell in the 
time of Charles the First, that if he found himself placed 
opposite to the king in battle, he would discharge his 
piece into his bosom as soon as into any other man's. 
I go farther: had I lived in those days, I would not 
have waited for chance to give me an opportunity of 
doing my duty; I would have sought him through the 
ranks, and without the least personal enmity, have dis- 
charged my piece into his bosom rather than into any 
other man's. The king, whose actions justify rebellion 
to his government, deserves death from the hand of every 
subject. And should such a time arrive, I shall be as 
free to act as to say; but, till then, my attachmept to 
the person and family of the sovereign shall ever be 
found more zealous and sincere than that of his flat* 
terers. I would oifend the sovereign with as much 
reluctance as the parent; but if the happLuess and se* 
eurity of the whole family made it necessary, so far, 
«nd no farther, I would offend him without remorse. 

But let us consider a little whither these principles of 
Junius would lead- us. Should Mr. Wilkes once more 
comtniasion Mr. Thomas Walpole to procure for him a 
pension of one thousand pounds upon the Irish establish* 
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'. ment for thirty year&^ he jmist be stif^rted in the demand 
by the public — ^beoatne it would mortify the king! 

Should be wish to see Lord Rocidoghaai and bl# 
friends once more in administration, unclogged by any 
sti^pulations for the people, that he might again enjoy a 
pension of one thousand and ibrty pounds a-^year, yiz. 
from the £rst lord of the treasury, 5001.; from the lords 
of the treasury, 60L eadh ; from the lords of trade, 
40l. each, 8cc. the public must give np their attention 
to pointy of national benefit, and assist Mr. Wilkes in 
his attempt^^because it would mortify the king! 

Should he demand the government of Canada, or of 
Jamaica, or the embassy to Constantinople, and in case 
of refusal threaten to write them down, as he had be*- 
fore served another administration, in a year and a half; 
he must be supported in his pretensions, and upheld in 
his insolence — because it would mortify the king! 

Junius may choose to suppose, that these things can* 
not happen ! But, that they have happened, notwith* 
standing Mr, Wilkes's denial, 1 do aver. I maintain, 
that Mr. Wilkes did commission Mr. Thomas Walpole 
to solicit for him a pension of one thousand pounds on 
the Irish establishment for thirty years; with which, 
and a pardon, he declared he would be satisfied : and 
that, notwithstanding his letter to Mr. Onslow, he did 
accept a clandestine, precarious^ and eleemosynary pen- 
sion from the Rockingham administration ; which they 
paid ^in proportion to and out of their salaries : and so 
entirely was it ministerial, that as any of them went out 
of the ministry, their names were scratched out of the 
list, and they contributed no longer. I say, he did soli- 
cit the governments, and the embassy, and threatened 
their refusal nearly in these words: ^* It cost me a year 
and a half to write down the last administration; should 
I employ as much time upon you, very few of you would 
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be in at the death/' When these threats did not pr«h 
vaily he taibeover to England to embarrass them by hit 
presence j and When he found, that Lord Rockingham 
was soiaethiirg firmer und more manly than he ex- 
pected, and refased to be bulUed into what he could not 
perform, Mr. Wilkes declared that he could npt leave 
England without money ; and the Duke of Portland' 
and Lord Rockirvghom purehased his afoseiice with one. 
hniidred pounds apiece, witb%vhicb he returned to Paris* 
And for the truth of what I here adv!ance> I app^I to 
the Diike of Portland, to Lord Rqckiogham, to Lord 
John GiiVendish/to Mr. Walpole, &c# i appeal to the 
band-writing of Mr. Wilkes, tvliich is still extant. 

Should Mr. Wilkes afterwards (failing in t^is whole* 
sale trade) 'cfaoo^ to dole but his poptilarity by the 
pound, and ej^pose^ the city offices to sale to bis brother^i 
his attovney, &e. Junius will tell us^ it is only an am** 
bitiontiiat be has to make them chamberlain^ lowni* 
clerk, 8Cc« and be must not be opposed in thus robbing 
the ancient citizens of their bir^*>right*4— because any 
defeat of Mr. Wilkes would gratify the kingl 

Should be, after, consuming the whole of his own for« 
tune, and that of his wife, and incurring a debt of twenty 
diousand pounds, merely by bis own private extaravai* 
•gance, without a single service or exertion all this time 
for the public, whilst bis estate remained; should he, at 
length, being tindone, commence patriot, bavethegood 
fortune to be illegally persecuted, and, in consideratioa 
of that illegality, be espoused by a few gentlemen of the 
pvrest public principles f should bisdebts, thongh none 
'^ them were contracted for the public, and all bis otfaec 
incumbrances be discharged i should he be offered L.60O 
or L.IOOO a-year, to make him independent for the in* 
lore; and shottid he, after all, instead oi giatitade fotf 
these services, insolently forbid his benefactors to b^ 

• 
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stow their o\vn money upon any other object but hini* 
self, and revile them for setting any bounds to their 
sopplies; Junius (who, any more than Lord Chatham^ 
never contributed one &rtliitig to these enormous ex-< 
peaces,) will tell them, that if they think of converting 
the supplies of Mr. Wilkes's private extravagance to 
the support of public measures — they are as great fools 
as my grandmother ; and that Mr. Wilkes ought to 
hold tlie strings of their purses— as long as he conti- 
nues to be a thorn in the king's side ! 

Upon these principles I never have acted, and I never 
will act. In my opinion, it is less dishonourable to be 
the creature of a court than the tool of a faction. I 
will not be either. I understand the two. great leaders 
of opposition to be Lord Rockingham and Lord Chat^ 
bam ;- under one of whose banners, all the opposing^ 
members of both Houses, who desire to get places,-.en- 
list* I can place no confidence in either of them, or in 
any others, unkss they will now engage whilst they are 
out, to grant certain essential advantages for the seeu^ 
rity of th^ public when they shall be in administration; 
These points they refuse to stipulate, because they are 
fearfnl lest they should prevent any future overtures 
from die court. To force them to these stipulations has. 
been the uniform endeavour of Mr. Saw bridge, Mr.- 
Towntsendi 1^^« Oliver^ &c. and, therefore, they are 
abaaed by Junius. I know no reason but my zeal and 
industry in the sanie causes that should entitle me to the 
bonounof being> ranked by his abuse with persons of 
theiir f6rtune and station. It is- a duly. I owe to the me- 
mory of the late Mr^ Beckibrd, to say^ that he had.no 
^ther aim than this, when he provided that sumptuous 
entertainment at the Mansion-house for the members of 
both Houses m oppositipii.: At that time, he drew up 
the heads of an engagement^ which he gave to me^ witk 
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a request, that I would couch il in terms so cautiousBod 
precise, as to leave no room for future quibble and eva- 
sion ; but to oblige them either to fulfil the intent of 
the obHgatiqn,. or to sign their own infamy,. and leave it 
on record ; and this engagement he was determined to 
propose to them at the Mansion-house, that either by 
their refusal^ they might forfeit the confidence of th^ 
public, or by the engagement lay a foundation for con- 
fidence. 

When they were informed of the intention, Lord 
Rockingham and his friends flatly refused any eqgiige* 
m«it; and Mr. Beckford as flatly swore, they should 
then '' eat none of his broth :*' and he was determined 
to put off the entertainment; but Mr^Beckford was pre- 
vailed upon by to indulge them in the ridicu^o.uji 

parade of a popular procession through the ^ity, luid 
to give them the foolish pleasure of an imagiiiary cpn« 
seqiience, for the real benefit only of th^ cooks, and 
purveyors; ..j 

It was the same motive which dictated the th^ks of 
the City to Lord Chatham ; which were expressed to be 
given for his declaration in favour of short parliaments : 
in order thereby to fix Lord Chatham at least to that 
one constitutional remedy, without which all others can 
afford no security. The embarrassment, no doubt, was 
cruel. He had his choice either to offend the Rock- 
ingham party, who declared formally against short par- 
liaments, and with the assistance of whose numbers in 
both houses he must expect again to be minister ; or 
to give up the confidence of the public, from whom 
finally all real consequence must proceed. Lord Chat- 
ham chose the latter; and I will venture to say, that 
by his answer to those thanks he has given up the peo- 
ple, without gaining the friendship, or cordial assistance 
of the Rockingham faction^; whose little politics are 
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eonfined to the making of matches, and extending their 
faoHly eoDOexions, and who think they gain more bj 
proeorinig one additional vote to their party ' in tbe 
House of Commons, than by addmg theit^ languid pro^ 
p^rty and feeble ch«racter to the abilities of a Cha- 
tham, or the confidence of a public. 

Whatever may be the event of the present wretched 
state of politics in this comitry, the principles of Jnnina 
will suit no form of government. They are not to be 
tolerated under any constitution. Personal enmitr is a 
motive fit only for the devil. Whoever, or whatever, 
is sovereign, demands the respect and support of the 
people. The uhiton is formed for their happiness, which 
cannot be had without mutual respect ; and he counsda 
maliciously, who would persuade either to a wanton 
bri^ach of it. When it is banished by either party, and 
when every method has been tried in vain to restore it, 
there is no remedy btit a divorce j but even then.be 
must have a hard and a wicked heart indeed, who jpu* 
nishes the greatest criminal merely for the sidce of pu- 
nishnient ; and who does not let fall a tear for every 
drop of blood that is shed in a public struggle, however 
just the quarrel. 

John Hobne. 



LETTER LIV. 

TO- 

THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, August 15, im. 

I OUGHT to make an apology to the Duke of 
<?rafton, for suifering any part of my attention to be 
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diTcriedfrpmUtgnc^toMr.Horpe. Ittmnotjostified 
by the tioilarity of dieijr diipositions, PriTale Yices, 
however clelaitable, have not dignity siiiScient to at- 
tract line ceo9«re c£ the prew, unkfts tb^ are united 
With tbe powor of doing ^ome signal miachi^f to the 
comniunity. . iMn Homers situation doe» not corr€fi|K)nd 
with his intentions. In my own opinion, (which> I 
know, will be attributed to my usnal vanity and pee- 
sunptioQ,) bis letter to me does not daservje.ao answer. 
But I understand, that the public aire not satisfied with 
my silence; tbait an answer is ea^cted from me; aad 
that if I persist in refusing to pleads it. will be t%ken 
for coBvictioo. I should be inooasiatea t with the pf inr* 
ciples I profeas, if I declined an appeal to the good 
sense of the people, or did. not willingly submit myself 
to the judgment of my peers. 

If any coarse expressions have escaped me, I am 
ready to agree, that they are unfit for Jooiua to mlak^ 
use o^ but I see no' reason to admit, that they have been 
improperiy Applied. 

Mr* Home, it seem9> is unable to comprehend how an 
extreme want of conduct and discretion can consttt with 
the abilities I have allowed him; nor can he conceive^ 
that a very honest man, with a very good understanding, 
may be deceived by a knave. His knowledge of hmnan 
nature must be limited indeed. Had he never mixed 
with the world, one would think that even his books 
might have taught him better. Did he hear Lord 
Mansfield, when he defended liis doctrine concerning 
libris; or when be stated the law in prosecutions for 
criniinal>conve^csatioo? Or when be delinerM his rear 
sons for ^calling the House of Lords togelfaei:, to receive 
jk copy of his charge to the jmy in WoodGlll's trials 
Had he'been pvevent upon any of these oocasioBs, be 
would have seen how possible it is fat a m«b of the first 
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telei&tB to eonlbriind himself in absurdities^ which would 
disgrace the > lips of an idiot. Perhaps the texample 
^igfat have taught him not toiralae bis own understand- 
•ing BO highly. Lord Lyttelton'sintegrity and judgment 
are unquestionable; yet he is known to admire that 
•canning S<H>tehmany and verily heUeves him an honest 
man. I speak to facts, with which ali of ns are conver- 
sant. I' speak to men and to their experience, and wiS 
not desc^end to answer the little sneering sophistries of 
«<coIle^an. Distingatshed talents are not neeessarily 
'OOfliiieoted with drscretion. If there be atrf thing re- 
markable in the character of Mr. Hwne> it is,<tbat ex- 
treme want of jaadgment should be united with4iis very 
•moderate <lapactty. Yet I have not forgottenr^ the ac- 
4cnowledgment.I made him. He owes it to my bounty; 
and, though his letter has lowered htm in myopinioti, I 
jscom to retract the charitable donation. 
* I said, it would be very difficult for Mr. Hortie to 
:#rite dti^ectly in defence of a ministerial measuce, and 
not be detected ; and even that difficulty I confined to 
his particular sitoalion. He changes the terms of the 
^ydpOsision, and supposes me to assert, that it would be 
jtmpossible for any man to write for .the newspapers, ^ 
a;iid not be discovered. 

. He repeatedly affirais, or intimates at least, that he 
knows the author, of these letters. With what colour of 
truth, then, can he pretenA, that I am no where to be 
eBciuasered but in a newsjAiper i I shall leave bim to • 
his sospieioos. it is not necessary that I should con- 
fide^ in the honour, or discretion, of a man, who already 
seems to hate me with as much rancour, as if I bad for* 
nerly beea his friend. But he asserts, that he has tra- 
x^ed! me. through a variety of signatoDes. To make the 
discoreryof^ aoyimportanoe to his purpose^ he should 
liavepromdieidiicrlbat the fictitious character of Ju« 
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sius has not been OMuiifttentljsiipiiorteci, or, that the 
author has mBintaiiied different princiides under dtf- 
ferent signatures. I canncM; recall to mj memory the 
BUDnberiesfr trifles I have written ; but I rely upon the 
conacionsnesfi of my own integrity, and defy him to fix 
any colonrabie.oharge of incooaisteney. upon me. 

I am not bound to assign the secret motives of his 
apparent hatred, of Mr. Wiikes^; nor does it follow that 
I may not. judge ikirly of his conduct, though it were 
true that 1 had no conduct, of my own.. Mr.. Home en* 
larges with rapture upon the importanceof his services; 
the^eadful battles which bemightbave been engaged 
in, and the* dangers he has escaped. In.suppoist of^ the 
formidable desojplion, he quotes verses .without merigrl 
The gentleanan deak in fiction, and naturally appeals to 
the evidence of the poets^ Taking. him at his word^ ht 
cannot but admit. the superiority of Mr. Wilkes in this 
line. of service. On. one.side,.wfi see nothing but imar 
.^inary distresses. On the other, we; see real persaour 
tions ; real penalties ; real imprisonment ; life cepeatedlj 
hazarded $ and, at one .moment^.almost the jcartatnty of 
death. Thaid^s are^ nodouhtedly due to eiery man who 
<loee his duty in the et^fagetnest ; bqt it is tbe w wnded 
soldier who deserves the.le ward. 
. I did not mean' to deny^ that: Mr. Horne.hicd been an 
active paftizan. It would defedt' my own. purpose not 
to allowMmia^egree of merits whidbaggsavates/his 
gntlt^ The very^^barge of contributing his mwmat el^ 
ibrts to support a ministerial measure, inkpUes an ao- 
knowiedgment laf his .former 'services^. If he ; had not 
once! been distinguished by hie apparent laeal indefe»ee 
of the eomnnon; oause,: he could not «i^«r, be. distill^ 
guisbed bydeaortingit. As for myself, it isno lopger a 
question whether I shall, mix with the tfaroogi and take 
a single ^ein thedaoger< Whenever Junius appears. 
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he iii«sbe90ot|Jiter«f iiestof«nesiieB* ftit/it there bo 
honourable WMff >to aeme the public, .wilbouc engaging 
in' p^rsottml qfuarvels •with Snisigmflcaiit individual*, or 
•obmitting to sthe dcudgery tjti canvassing Totes for an 
ckotion >^ Is there qo merit in dedicating my liie.to the 
information jf^ my fellow^subjects ? What paUtc qaea- 
lion harel <leclined? What villain have I spared I Is 
there no labour in the composition of these letter's? 
Mr. Horne, I fear, is partial to me, and measvres the 
faoility of my wridings.by the fluency of his .own. 

He talks ito ^usi in high terms, of the gallant feats lie 
trould have performed^ if he bad lived in the la«t cea*- 
tory. The unhappy Ohaiies could hardly have escaped 
fasm. But Jiving princes ha|ve a cittim to his attachment 
aiid:Ye8|ifect, Upon these terms, there is* no danger in 
being a patriot;. If he means any thing more tthan ^a 
|>0ia^U8 rhapsody^ let us try how weN his' argument 
iMiids tdgi^thetv i presume he is not yetsojooch-a 
<0OUKier as to affirm, that the constitution hks not been 
g^osaly pmd daringiy viol^ited under 4he pfesent reign. 
iIej«rill>not«ay,'tbat the laws have not been sbamefiiUy 
teokeneirf»ef«erted; that the rights of •d^sabjeothave 
kotbeeaJ^AVtfded^or tA»t redress has not.been repeat^ 
edly^ solicited and refused. OrievaHces like these were 
Hhe foonidation of Ihe^rebellion in tlie last ceotnry ; and, 
if' I 4tii4eratand Mx^ Home, they would^ at that period^ 
^ave j«sti6ed Urn to bis cfwn. mind, in ^riiberaitely at*- 
^admn ithe £le> of his sovereign. I shall not ask .him, 
to:what'p«li|tioal constitution' this diictrine can be recon-* 
teiied ; :bnt,atleast»kis fneombent on. hitnto show, that 
the pres«nt>ktng has bettekr excuses than Oharies I. for 
the erroi^ of Ms gofvermBent. He ^tght to diemoiiBtrate 
40 us, that tkct constitution was better nndi^stood i^i 
hundred ^arS'iigo than it is at present; that the iegfd 
righta of the sutyeet, ftnd the limiis of the yrerogaiivei 
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were more aeenratelj defined, and more cleatiy csonv- 
j^rebended. If propositions ISce these cMnot be fairiy 
maintained, I do not see bow he can recbncile it to his 
eonseieoce, not to act immediately with the^same free- 
dom with which bespeaks. I reverence the cfaaractelr 
t>f Charles I. as little as Mr. Home; hut I willnotinsott 
his misfortones by a comparison that would di^giade 
him. 

It is worth observing^ by what gentle degrees tlie f«- 
rioasy persecotiag zeal of Mr. Home has softemd ialjo 
moderation. Men and measures were yesterday hisob^ 
jecta. What pains did be once taketo bring that gtect 
^tate oriminal M^Qoirk to execution ! Toi^ay he eon- 
fines himseJtf to measures only. No {^enal example ia 
to be left to the successors of the Duke of Grafton. 
To-*morrow, I presume, both men and measures will be 
forgiven. The flaming patriot, who so lately scorched 
ms in. the ideridian, sinks temperately to the west, and 
is hardly feit as he {descends. 

I comprehend the policy of endeavouring to coihrnar- 
nicate to Mt. Oliver and Mr. Sawbridge a share ia the 
reproaches wilh which he supposes me to have loaded 
him. My memory fails me, iff have mentioned their 
names with oKsrespeot ; unless it be reproiachful to ac- 
knowledge a sincere respect for the character of Mr, 
Sawbridge, and not to have questioned the innocence 
of Mr. Oliver's intentions. 

Ix seema I am a partizan of the great leader of the opr 
posfition. If thocharge had been a reproach, it shoulc| 
bttim been better supported. I did not intend to make 
arpiiibifo; declaration of the respect I bear Lord Cbair 
ham. I wdl knew what unworthy conclusions woold 
he drawn (frotn h. Bnt I am called upon to deliver my 
epinion ; and surriy it is itot iii the little censnre of Mf ,. 
Horae io deterne from cbing signal justice to a 
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who, I confess, bas grown upon my esteeoi. As for the 
common, sordid views of avarice, or a^y purpose of vul- 
gar ambiuoo^ I qnestion whether the applause of Janias 
would be of service to Lord Chatham. My vote wiU 
hardly recomaiend him to an increase of his pension, 
or to A stot in the cabinet. But, if his ambition be 
upon a levd with his understanding ; if he judges <A 
what is truly honoarable^or himself, with the same su- 
perior genius which animates and directs him to elo- 
quence in debate, to wisdom in decision, even the pen of 
Junius shall contribute to reward him. Recorded ho- 
nours shall gather round his monument, and thicken 
over him* It is a solid fabric, and will support the lau- 
rels' that adorn it. I'am not conversant in the language 
of panegyric. These praises are extorted from me ; but 
they will wear well, for they have been dearly earned. 

My detestation of the Duke of Grafton is not founded 
upon his treachery to any iodividaal ; though I am 
willing enough to suppose, that, in public affairs, it 
would be impossible to desert or betray Lord Chatham, 
without doing an essential injury to his country. My 
abhorrence of the duke arises from an intimate know- 
ledge of his character ; and from a thorough convie* 
tion, that his baseness has been the cai^e of greater 
^mischief to England, than even the unfortunate ambi- 
tion of Lord Bute. 

The shortening the duration of parliaments is a sub- 
ject on which Mr. Home cannot enlarge too warmly ; 
nor will I question his sincerity. If I did not pro- 
fess the same sentiments, I should be shamefully incon- 
^sistent with myself. It m unnecessary to bind Lord 
Chatham by the written formality of an engiigeiA«it. 
He has publicly declared himself a convert to trieol- 
nial parliaments ; and though I have long been.coi^ 
vinoed that this is the only possible resource we have left 
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to preserve the substantial freedom of the constitutioiii 
I do not thiok we have a right to determine against the 
integrity of Lord Rockingham^ or his friends. Other 
measures maj undoubtedly be supported in argument, 
as better adapted to the disorder, or more likely to be 
obtained. 

Mr. Home is well assured, that I never was the cham- 
pion of Mr. Wilkes. But though I am hot obliged to 
answer for the firmness of his future adherence to the 
principles he professes, I have no reason to presume 
that he will hereafter disgrace them; As for all those 
imaginary case*^, which Mr. Home so petulantly urges 
against me, I have one plain, honest answer to mak^ 
bim. Whenever Mr. Wilkes shall be convicted of soli- 
citing a pension, an embassy^ or a government, be must 
depart from that situation, and renounce that charac- 
ter, which be assumes at present, and which, in my opi- 
nion, entitle him to the support of the public. By the 
>same act, and at the same moment, he will forfeit his 
power of mortifying the king; and, though he can ne- 
ver be a favourite at St. James's, his baseness may admi- 
nister a solid satisfaction to the royal mind. The man 
I speak of has not a heart to feel for the frailties of his 
fellow-creatures. It is their virtues that afflict, it is 
their vices that console him. 

I give every possible advantage to Mr. Home, when 
I take tlie facts he refers to for granted. Thauthey are 
theprodaceofhisinvention,8eenT8 highly probable; that 
they are exaggerated, I have no doubt. At the worst, 
what do they amount to, but that Mr. Wilkes, who never 
was thought of as a perfect pattern of morality, has not 
been at all trmes proof againt tbeextremiti^ of distress? 
How shameful is it, in a man who has lived in friend- 
ship with him, to reproach him with failings too natu- 
tally connected with despair! Is no allowance to. be 
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prtaonment make no atooeaieDi for his crMtaes?'*— The 
resentmeoi of a priest is implacable. No sufferings can 
sofieoy no peaileoce can appease him. Yet he himseif, 
I think, upon his own system, has a multiiude of politic 
cal offences to atone for. 1 will not insist ^pon the 
4iatti»eous detaili with which be has so long disgusted 
the public. He seems to be ashamed of it. But what 
excuse will be make to the friends of the conslitutkm 
for labouring to promote this consummately bad man 
to a station of the highest national trust and importance i 
Upon what honourable motives did he feeommead 
bim to the livery of Loodon for their representative; 
X0 the ward of Farringdoa ifor their aldefman ; to the 
county of Middlesex for their knight ? Will he affirm, 
that at that time he was ignorant of Mr. Wilkes's soli- 
xsitatioos to the ministry? That he should s^y so, is in- 
deed very necessary for bi? own justification ; but where 
will he find credulity to believe him? i 

In what school ibis gentlman learned his ethics, I 
know not* His logic seems to have been stuped under. 
Mr. Dyson. That miserable pamphleteer, by dividing 
the only precedent in point, and taking as much of it aa 
suited his purpose, held reduced his argument upon the 
Middlesex election to something like the shape of a 
syltoglsm* Mr. Home has conducted himself with the 
same ingenuity and candour. I bad affirmed, that Mr. 
Wilkes would preserve the public favour, '* as long as 
be stood forth against a ministry tmd parliament who 
.were doing every; thing they dould to enslave the coun- 
try, and as long as he was a thorn in the king's side."* 
Yet, from the exulting triumph of Mr. Home's reply, 
one Would think that I had rested my expectation th^t 
Mr, Wilkes would be siipportedby (he public, upon the 
j^ingle condition of his mortifying the king. This may 
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be logic at Cambricigei or at the treasury; butyfttnon^ 
men of sense and honour, it is folly or villany in the 
extreme. 

I see the pitiful advantage be has taken of a single 
unguarded expression, in a letter not intended for the 
public. Yet it is only the expression that is unguarded* 
I adhere to the true meaning of that member of the sen- 
tence, taken separately as he takes it; and now, upon 
the coolest deliberation, re-assert, that, for the purpose* 
I referred to, it may be highly meritorious to the public, 
to' wound the personal feelings of the sovereign. It i* 
not a general proposition, nor is it generally applied tO' 
the chief magistrate of this or any other constitution. 
Mr. Horne knows, as well as I do, that the best of princes 
is not displeased with the abuse whidh he sees thrown 
upon bis ostensible ministers* It makes them, I pre- 
sume, more properly the objects of his royal compas- 
sion; neither does it escape his sagacity, that the lower 
they are degraded in the public esteem, the more sub- 
missively they must depend upon his favour for protec- 
tion. This I af&rm, upon the most solemn conviction, 
and the most certain knowledge, is a leading maxim in 
the policy of the closet. It is unnecessary to pursue 
the argument any farther. 

Mr. Horne is now a very loyal subject. He laments 
the wretched state of politics in this country, and sees 
in a new light the weakness and folly of the oppo- 
^sitibn. ' Whoever, or whatever, is sovereign, demands* 
the respect and support of the people.* ^ it was not s<». 
when Nero fiddled while Rome was burning. Our gran 
cious sovereign has had wonderful success in creating 
new attachments to his person and family » He owes 
it> I presume, to the regular system he has pursued 

* Th€ very soliloquy of Lord Stilfolk before he passed the Rubicon. 
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ID the mystery of conversion. He began tirith an expe^ 
riment upon the Scotch; and concludes with convert- 
ing Mr. Home. What a pity it is, that the Jews should 
be condemDed by Providence to wait for a Messiah of 
their own ! 

The priesthood are accused of misinterpreting the 
scriptures. Mr. Home has improved upon his profes- 
sion. He alters the text, and creates a refutable doc- 
trine of his own« Such artifices cannot long delude 
the understandmg of the people; and, without meaning 
a0 indecent comparison, I may venture to foretel, that 
the Bible and Junius will be read, when the commen- 
taries of the Jesuits are forgotten. 

Junius* 



LETTER LV. 



THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
SIR, Angiist26, 1771. 

Th e enemies of the people, having now no- 
thing better to object to my friend Junius, are at la»i; 
obliged to quit his politics, and to rail at him for crimen 
he is not guilty of. His vanity and impiety are now 
the perpetual topics of their abuse* I do not mean to 
lessen the force of such charges^ (supposing they were 
true) but to show that they are not founded. If I ad- 
mitted the premises, I should readily agree in all the 
consequences drawn from them. Vanity, indeed, is a 
menial error;, for it usually carries its own punishmeot 
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with it; but^ if I thought Juuias capable of utterirtg.ai 
disrespectful wordof the religion of his couatry, I should 
be the first to cenounce aad give him up to the public 
contempt and indignation. As a man, I am satisfied that 
be is a Christian upon the most sincere c\>nviction ; as 
a writeryhe would be grossly inconsistent with, his poll'*' 
tical principles/ if he dared to attack a religion esta* 
blished by those laws which it seems to be the purpose 
of his life to defend. Now for the proofs. Junius is 
accused of an impious allusion to the holy sacrament^ 
where he says, " That, if Lord Weymouth be denied 
the cup, there will be no keeping him within the p0le 
of the ministry.". Now, sir, I affirm, that this passage 
refers entirely to a ceremonial in the Roman Catholic 
church, which denie;^ the cup to the laity. It has no 
manner of relation to the Protestant creed ; and is, in 
this country, as fair an object of ridicule as transubstan- 
tiation, or any other part of Lord Peter's history in the 
" Tale of the Tub/' 

But Junius is charged with equal vanity and impiety^ 
in comparing his writings to the holy scripture. The 
formal protest he makes against any such comparisoa 
avails, him nothing. It becomes necessary then to shew, 
that the charge destroys itself. If he be vain, he can- 
not be impious. 

A vain man does not usually compare himself to an ob- 
ject which it is his design to undervalue. On the other 
hand if he be impious, he cannot be vain; for his im- 
piety, if any, must consist in his endeavouring to degrade 
the holy scriptures, by a comparison with his own con- 
temptible writings*. Xhi^ wpnld be folly indeed of the 
grossest nature, but where lies the vanity? I shall now 
be told,-*^^ 8ir, what you say is plausible enough ; but 
still you must allow, tbat.it is shamefully impudent in 
Junius to^tikjosp that his! v^orks wilt live as kmg as th^ 
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BiUii*'' My answer is. Agreed : but first prove, that be 
Has said so. Look at his words, and you will find,^ 
that the utmost he expects is, that the Bible and Jo- 
nhis will survive the commentaries of the Jesuits ; which 
may prove true in a fortnight. The most malignant 
sagaetty cannot show that his works are, in his opinion, 
to live as long as the Bible. Suppose I were to foretel, 
that Jack and Tom would survive Harry; does it foUow, 
ihat Jaek must live as long as Tom? I would only 
illustrate my meaning, and protest against tbe least 
idea of profaneness. 

Yet this is the way in which Junius is usually 
answered, arraigned, and convicted. These candid 
critics never remember any thing he says in honour of 
our holy ireligton; though it is true, that one of his 
leading arguments is made to rest upon tbe internal 
evidence which ^he purest of all religions carries with 
it. I quote his words; and conclude irom them, that 
he is a true and hearty Christian, in substance, not 
in ceremony; though possibly he may not agree with 
my reverend lords, the bishops, or with the head of 
the church, that prayiers are morality, or that kned^ 
ing is religion. 

Philo Junius.' 



LETTER LVI. 
FROM TEE REV. MR. BORNE TO JUNIUS. 

I CONGRATULATE jMyAf, ou tlM rccovery 
of your wonted style, though it haaeost y gyifoartnightr 
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t compassionate your labour in the composition of your 
letters^ and will commipnioate to you the secret of my 
fluency. Truth needs no ornament; and, inmyopi- 
nion, what she borrows of the pencil is deformity. 

You brought a positive charge against me of corrupt 
tion. I denied tbe'eharge, and calted for your proofs. 
You replied with abuse, and re-asserted your charge. I 
called l^gatn for proofs. You reply agaul with abuse 
only^ and drop yout acctpsation. I-o yiour fortnight's 
letiar tbcise isi not one Word upw ^ sul^e<;t q£ q^y 
corruption^ 

I have no mone to say^ but to return thanks ^oyoii for 
Jrour coodesoet6ioB,;and to a grateful publio av^dibones^ 
atnistiy for. att tbct faiiri)urfr UKSyliave conferred npo^ 
me* The two latter^ [ am siwe, wiil never refuse jn^ any 
grace I skall solicit ; and since yon haye been fj^as^^d ]bo 
aekikowiledge, that you told adeUberate,li€imniy farvouf 
OQiof bounty^ and M acharitfd>]e.doiMUiioii« why may 
I not eKpeei that y^Mi .iirii] hereafter (if youdonotfprget 
you evier mefitiioned lay name. with. di3re$peot;).nwbe this 
Sane aokmwkdgmisat for wbait . y<m have 4aid to fmy 
pe^udice? This' second, recantation will perhaps b^ 
nioiiei abhorrent from your disposition; but, shotddyw 
dedkiettt, you will^imly affovd one more institfiee> how 
attiich- easier it is to<be f*eBe£aiiS'than juat» aiid that men 
«re:«(»n|etimek bonntifiol^ who ace not honest. 

At all evehts, I jtm as veil satisfied with panegyric 
as Lord Ghatham. ean be* Monument I sb^ hilve .uo$^ ; 
but 'budr fmf grave it will be siud, in.your owa word% 
'^' llcurne^e isituivlipn did= not correspond witb bin 
insntioos't^.^ .•••:■ 

John HoiiNa. 



>:The.eipiliqdi:iifoii]d not Will suit^ld^ at ih* 

htsXf it is biit «(^uivQcaI» * 

T 
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"• " LfitTER LVJfl. 

TO . ; 

HIS GiLI€£ THE DUKE OF &;^rP9N. 

MV IiO»D| Sepieml^er i8^ 1771. -> 

< Thu people of Btiglond are not apprised 
6f tbe fail extent of their obligatt^na to yov.. Tbejr 
have yet no adequate idea of the endless variety of your 
chfltracter. They have seen ybu distmgai^hed andsnc* 
cesfiiful in the cOntin^^d violation of those moral and 
political duties, by which «he liuk, as well as the great 
sooieticfb of life are eoltectied and held together. Every 
colour, ^ery character; became you. With a trate of 
abihtied; which Lord Weymouth very justly looks down 
Updri .With contempt, yon have done as much mischief 
to the community as CromweU would have done, if 
Cromwdl had bcfen a cowmrd; and asmaoh as Macbt»* 
vd, if Machiavel bad not known, that an appaaranoe of 
morak and religion is useful in society. To k thinking 
man^ the influence of the crown will, in iu>vsew,appeaff 
so formidable, as when^he obsehws to what.eaormiMis 
excesses it had safely conducted ybiii grace, withoMa 
ray of real ttnderstandisi^ sritboiit eweo th€ pralensions 
til Common deceney,"or.princtpk joP any!kiiid, or aain* 
gle sparic df persbnal reaohitioa. What must bathe 
operation of that'pemicio«s hiflaieaee^ (fiMr^whioh osir 
4cing8 httvewiasly exchanged the nugatory name -of |>re^ 
rogative,) that, in the highest stations, can.soiaiMin* 
dlliKlyiMipplythe^absence of virtue, courage, and abili- 
ties, and qualify a man to be a minister of a great nation, 
whom a private gentleman would be ashaiiied and afridd 
tp adiinit into his family ! Like tbe universal passport of 
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m &toMsad6r> it mpenede^ ibe prohibitipa of the Uwa^ 
haDishes the staple ▼irtiiea of .tbe.'couptry^. aod iotron 
duces .vice and folly tritttttphantly into all the depart^ 
mcttts of tbe state. Other .prinoe9> besides hUmajiestyi 
have had the means of corraption widiin their reach> bu| 
theyhavenaed U with moderatiojib. In fatmeti\me»,Qotr 
ruption was considered. as a foreigit auxiliary togovero* 
ment^ and oiily called in upon extraordinary enverg^nci^l^ 
Tbe unfeigned fpiety> the saoeti&ed. religion qC Geprge 
therTbifd^ have taught him to newr^nodel the^.oiv^l 
fbreesoEtheatate. The, natural fesquroe^ of thfi.ePQytji 
are no longer eodfided^ in* Corraption.gHttersiti ibe 
van ; €:oilect» and^niaintains a standing '9Jtvahf of m^roe* 
aariesy.and, at the siune oaomeut^ i^povewhes.aiHJ 
endasres the connH'y. JAh iaajesty'» {>fede€e0spjrdy (eK-* 
eepting tha^ worthy family fron^whijeh you, aayjor^^ 
are imqnestiQiiaUy desdetided^) had SKWQjgeoerQiw ^aa^f 
lities ui iheiri eompcbitioo, with ii(^ees>: I coofeiss, Mr 
fratkies^ in: abundance.} 'They wer^ kiogfitor gentler 
meaj ntst hypoeriues ;or- priests* T^ey.wei^.at tb^J^ad 
of :tiieefaunch><but^dlioi koowtbe value, of .th<{ir: oilf- 
^e;. They said tbeirprayers without oerjemony^ md 
had:tcM> little pciesterafi in their understandings :^pf^ 
oownkethe/sanetifmroious forms of xeligioo witbibQ 
nt^ri-destmciioQ of tke morality of tberr people*. My 
lardy tlus is fact, not deolavMtion* With, i^U.y<iar par-> 
fiaUty toibe Ho8«e of Stuart, yoamustooiplieftS^thiilevfyi 
Chatfesiithe S6o«md w^uld have; bh^^ied at thai oj^H 
eneouragement,. -at iboae esger, .mer^ti^Jieiou^imres)*^ 
with xidiiah evjerytpecies. of private vice iMiid public fCOft? 
fitutton is received at St. Janies'/st. ).THei.ltit}f4H'tlma|te 
hdttseof Stuarihas be^n treated with w^p^rtlyji wbi0b» 
if cbmparisoii be a delfenee, sieetw t9 border upun^ iqi- 
justice. » Neither Cbi^rli^ nor his bi)0^herwefe4UiiJi&e4 
to support »i(Qh n «ysti?m of n^e^^tWir^ a^^wo^ild be 
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oecesMry t^ oliaoge the gosrernmpnit and subvert. tW 
ootistitatiOQ of BnglaiRd. One of them.wms too mdck in 
eavnest in hi» pkatures^ the other in his reli^on. fivt 
the diemgef to this eosntry ^revWeease to be ptobiesuH 
iicei^ if the eiown' flhoiiM ev^ descted to s {mnce, whose 
wippBkHftti Bimplieity nMgbtthvoirhbsttbjeets off their 
gebrdy iirhor might be noslibertioe iii behaTioury w^ 
sbbnld have ee sense of honour to resliram him^ and who^ 
trith just religion enough to impose iipofi the multitncler 
might have no scruples of oonseieneeto intevfere with 
his morality. With these honourable qulifieations, and 
the decisive advantage of situation^ low craft and fake* 
hood are aH> the abilities tiiat are wanting to destroy the 
wisdoUi of ages» and to deface the noblest monument 
that human poKey has erected — >I know such a man: 
My loord, I toiOW yotf both; and with the blessing of 
God (for I too am reKgious,) the people of England 
shall k«ow ybii' as well as I do. I am not very sore that 
greater flbiHtteswotild noty in effect/be an impediment 
to a design, whicb seems lit first sight, to require a mh 
perior i^apadty^ A better anderstanding might make 
him sensible of the wonderfi^l bjeauly of that system he 
w«is endeaMurhsg to corrupt. The danger of the at* 
tempt might atarm him; The meanoess andiintrinio 
Wortblessnesi of theol^eot, sopposing be eould attain 
rtrWMU fill him* with riiMle, repeOtance, aiid cGsgust. 
B|it'<hede areisensations which find no entrance into a 
b«riMEi#ous 'ootttraoted bearti In some m^ny. there is a 
tfttlfgidant psismon to^destroy the wc^s of ^mos^ lii»* 
ratare> and ft'eedom. The Vandal and the monk find 
eqoal gratificlttion in it* 

Refieeiic^M liko these, my lord, have a general reUi^ 
(}on to your graee« eMd inseparably attend yon ip wbat^ 
ever Mtfipaiiy,or sitiifttion, your character occur4i to us. 
They haveifto idunediate conaeotioii wish the foHpwing 
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recetit fiict; wbicli I iay before the publie^ for the ho- 
nour of iriie best «f sovemgns^ md for dieediietttiot 
of his people. 

A prinee^ whose piety and self-denial, one would thiolry 
i^ight secure hioi from such a multitude of worldly Mi* 
cesisities, with an anuual revenue of neur a million eter^ 
Ting, unfortunately Wants money. The nary of Enghmdy 
by an equidly siraAge concurrence of unfereseen oir^ 
-cumstances, (though not quite ^o unfortunately for his 
majesty,) is in equal want of timber. The worid knows 
9ik What a hopeful condition you deliTcred the na/vy to 
your successor, and in what a condition we fomid U 
in the moment, of distress. You were determined it 
ehould continue in the situation in which you left if. 
St happened, however, very luckily for the privy purse, 
llittt otie of the above wants promised fair to supply the 
other. Our religious, benevolent, generous sovereign^ 
has BO pbjeet to seHkig his own timber to his owo' admi- 
ralty to repair his own ships, nor to putting the money 
into his own pocket People of a religious turn natCH 
nMjr adb«re to the principles of ^e dhurdi. Whatever 
i\^ acquire iUls intoa mortmain. Upon arepres^ita- 
lion from the ndmiralty of the extraovdinary want of 
timber for the indispensible repairs of the navy, the snr- 
Teyoi^geneml was di reeced to make a survey of the tim- 
ber' in sM' the ro;fal chains and foresu in Englaad. 
Having obeyed his o/ders with^itccttracy and^«ttentioh, 
he reported, that the finest timber be had anywhere met 
with, nnd the propereit,in'eiveiy respeot,for Uie pnqMise 
of tfai navy, was in Witjtlebury forest, of which your 
grufce^ Ithink, is hereditary R«ger. I«i coosecynenceof 
tbKi report; the usual warrant was prepared at the tretf> 
wiry, ifaid dell\"efed to the surveyor^ by wbM» he, or his 
deputy, were eiuiboHsedtocat down the trees in Wblttleu 
^tiryPdretft^ich shouMappearto be proper forthepur^ 
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fokeu iLbofe-itteiKiMied. The 4<^pMtjf >. Imng iftformed 
:th«l; liM warrant vras Signed nod df»iiYefed toW^priocH 
pal ID London, crosses the country to Nortbampumtihite, 
,a]Bd vrith aaofficions stol for the pablic aervice^ begins to 
^ bis doty ia^tbe forest. UnfertuMtQly for bioi, he bad 
notthewi^raDtiuhbpodcet. The ovei^igbtwasenor* 
m^s; aind yovt have punished him for it accordin^J- 
You have ilksistM, that an active, usefal officer fldbouJd 
b0 dismissed from bis place* Yoq have ruined aft inno- 
tcent man aad.his family^ In what langaage shaHI ad- 
dress so black, ' so opw^ardly a tyrant i tbou worse thfn 
oneof the Bruas widely and. all the.Staartsl^--Ta them, 
^'bo know* Lord Noctb, it i^ uapeoes^ry to say^ that he 
wa$ meaa* and base euongh to spbiiait to you. ^ This, 
however, is but a small piirt of tbefact. After ruiajng 
the fioxy^'orV 4eputy, for acting' without the wanaqt, 
you attadied the warrant itself. You declared it was 
•iUegal'; and^woie, in.a fit.of foaeiingy frantio passion, 
tha4»ii never should'be executed. You assented^ upon 
your honour^ that, in the grant of ibemage^ipof 
:Whiltlebury foKst, mfNte* by Charles the Seoood (whom, 
with a modesty thatr: would do. booourto Mn Rigby, 
'^uave pleased to call yioiir anoe^tor) to oiie oJP hishas- 
iards>(from whg^vtt I make no doubtof y6i^rde{K:eot,)the 
property oi the timber ris ^vested in the. Etoger. I have 
.examiiMd lihe origbiad grants and now, in the ftice of 
.the rpufaAbV 'Contradict you direcitly upon the fact. The 
wry rreiiwrse. ^^hfity6n, bave.'|(sserted upon your, bo- 
iiewr is ihh truth, Tbi^^iiaim.expressly^andrby apaiti* 
eular clabse^ feserves! the .properly .^f 4be ^mber fpt the 
use of the erowfil Jn spitie of tbiaevid^nc^^nvd^* 
•aaee e^f the repf esentalioqs of the admimUy,r^o per- 
?£ebt niHickleiy' of the uotoripus dis^esses.o(f,t^;/6qglifih 
.Bk^y, anvtlbote equally presMOg I aud aln^oiH «««if4l3r 
4iotoribus uiBisefwUes.Qf y<wir iri^ lier? (be 
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fluftttar feilft. The lotisoS^Ae treasiifij imall Iheir war- 
rant; tke deput j«iS|Hrf eyor as mined for doing^hb duty; 
Mr. JdhB.Pkt,<wliose name, I suppoae, is offmsiv^ to 
youy) etthmits io be brow*beatea and insttlted ;• the oaks 
keep theiegfouaii; the kingi is defrauded, and the navy 
of £ngh»d may perish for want of the best and finess 
tisaber in^theislaiid^ And all. this is submitfed tO| to 
appeasethe Dake of.GraftoDLto.gjmtify the man, who 
faaaiwvQ}yedtheking>and his kingdom in confusion and 
distress, and who, like a treacherous coward, deserted 
his s»Yeieign in the midst of it ! 

There has been a strange alteration in your doctrines, 
since you thought it advisable to rob the Duke of Port« 
land of his property, in order to strengthen the inte- ^ 
rest of Lord Bute's son*in-law before the last general 
election. NuUum tempus dcmrrii t^ep, was then your 
boasted motto, and the cry of all your hungry partisans. 
Now, it seem9> a grant of Charles the SecoQd to one of 
his bastards is to be held sacred and inviolable! It must 
not be questioned' by^&e king's servants, nor submitted 
to any interpretation but your own. Mpr lord, this was 
not the^kngaage you held, when it suited you to insult 
the mdnory of thtt^gtorions deliverer of ^gland from 
iha^.delested family,' to which you are still more naariy 
allied in principle^ than in- blood. In the najme of. de» 
ctn«ya«d common j^ensei what are youi:grace'i9merit% 
riibnr wkkk:it^,ar ministry, that shpuld^enti^'yop to 
iiii w u ii e ibisrdoaiineerisg aiitliority ovv h»t|^ i Is ^it the 
foctaDatcheonsaagoinity .you .claim with the house of 
Stnart t is: it the secret correspondence ypii have* for 
aomang^'yeara^wnedi^n with Lord ^ute> by the^assida- 
ona iMtts4»noe,o£ y^ur creamHSoloniad parasite.? G^ld 
not yDurgaUantsy find.snffioieat empk>ymeatforhipi in 
those 9«tle offices by which he first acquired the ten** 
dttr f iie»dahip of Xmd Bi^ingtoai Qri is itonly th«t 
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waiifleirfid l)m|NEi4iy of mawien vhicbistbakbi 1 
yonjr griyce wi^jone of ydiir«apierioEs, and does jomnirii 
tlPQAiMr to you hotbi Is tbe unioo lof BMl'an' Black 
George QO. longer . a roaaoce ? Froai vrhalevcf joq^iq 
jpour ioAueac^ ia ibis couB try aiisei; ilia a irfieoomeBOB 
ill tbe history of biiman yirtae and nadieyBtaadiiig. Good 
nueo «an bardly believe thefacti Wise men are vnaUe 
to fftccoiioi for it. Rf Itgiout men &id eaDeiciae fwe ibffg 
failtv and make itvtb^ last effort of tbenr piety, nol tq 
lejttoe a^fi^but Providence. 

JoHiva, 



I-ETTER LVHI, 



ADPRB88ED TO 

^ If yoii abae jrere cosbceioed inihe 
eTentiQf.vtbe.preafiat;eJeatibn of a.ebaef.Biagkyyrate «if 
tb6 metropdiis^ it f^roulkl be: tbe bigheatpfeaapjNtioB in 

to offer fou bii'ijo^ianm , PiTt ihr ritneiiiifraf trf paWit 
affairs has mMUsedim exiraotiiaaxj iflafmrtanoe tmymm 
tesdntiohs* : Youcanooi, in die idiane^jaf ymir «sagife> 
trate^ 4ktef mine foi^ yoosaeltas oi%v ^ Yiott ace gakag to 
dftlermins; upon, a ^idiat. ia mhimh :ea8ryjiBembcff of rthe 
oommuiiky ib (^aterested^ I mU;siot aeni^tta i^r^ 
diatthe wry faeiagof litat ]an%; of dbat Yi§^> af that 
coaBtittttioii> for ^biicb me bai^ ^^teaj^ feagiJ09lpteodi> 
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jnigateatf lell you, il ift » oocm>ipeI| orciiQary case, and 
to be>dectdMl by ordiiu^ry preoedent and practice. 
They artfiitty cooclade, from moderate peaceabletimes, 
to times wbicti are not moderate/ and which ought 
BOttto be peiceablew While they solicit- your favour^ 
.they insist upon a role of rotation, which excludes all 
idea €»f election. 

Let me he-honoured with a few minut^es of your at- 
tention. The question, to those who mean fairly to the 
liberty of the people, which we all profess (to have in 
Tiew, lies within a very nanronr compass. Do. yon mean 
to desert, that jost and honourable system of measures 
which yon have hitherto punned, in. hopes pf obtaining 
horn parliament, or from the crowny a fiill i^edress of 
past grievances^ and a security for the future ?'^o yon 
think the cause desperate, and will you declare that 
yon think so to the whole people of England f If this 
he your meaning and opinion, you i^ritt act OMQsisteiitly 
iviA it in choosing Mr. Nash. I profess to be dnao> 
quainted with his private diiaracter. But he. has s«ted 
as a magistrate,-**-4» a pnblic man. As ^uch^ I speak 
of him. I see his napie in a pjsotest agakist one of 
your remonstmnces to the crown. He has done every 
thing inr his power to dMzoy.tbe freedom of popular 
elections in «he city> by publishing the poll npon a 
fermeroceasion; and I know, in gieneral, that, he has 
Astilvgvisbsd hini$^H^ by slighting and: tbdwrting all 
those public meaenires, which yon havfi engaged in with 
the greatest warmth, and hitherto thought most worthy 
of your approbation. From his past conduct, what 
conclusion will you draw, but that he will act the same 
part as Lord Mayor, which he has invariably acted as 
Alderman and Sheriff? He cannot alter his conduct 
without confessing, that he never acted upon principle 
of any kind. I should be sorry to injure the character 
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of a man, who^ perhaps, may be honest in hit ioieii^ 
tion, by supposing it possible that he can ever concur 
with you in any political measure, or opinion. 

If, on the other hand, you mean to persevere in those 
resolutions for the public good, which, though not al* 
ways successful, are always honourable, your choice will 
naturally incline to those men, who, whatever ibey be 
in other respects, are most likely to co-operate with 
you in the great purposes which you are determined 
not to relinquish. The qiiestion is not, of what metal 
jour instniments are made, but,/ whether they are 
adapted to the work you have in hand.. The? honours 
of the eity, in these times, are improperiy, because 
exclusively, called a reward. You niean' not: merely 
to pay> but to employ, ^re Mr. Crosby and Mr. Saw* 
bridge likely to exeeute the extraordinavy^ as iw^ as 
the orditiaiy duties of liord Mayors Will tbey grant 
you common-balls, when it shall be neoessairyf WiM 
^hey go up with renionstranees to the kiiig'? Have ifaey 
firmness enough to meet the Airy of alvenal Housoiof 
Commbns^f Ha^e thej fortftiide;eiioiigh'not .toahrink 
at imprisoBinentf Itave tbey spirit enonghf to h^terd 
their lives and fortunes in a contest, if lit aboiild* be 
necessary, with a prostituted legiskumre i . If these 
questions can fairly be answered in the raffii3n>Mvfe» 
y^urehoicie is made. Forgive thia passiotiateiaogaage. 
I {im unable to correct it. Thi snli^iectic^Mahopneto 
us all. It is the hmgnage of my heaft. 

...... J.|(HI«ft« 
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LETTER LIX. 



; THEPRmrER OF TUB FUfiLIC JJDVERTISER. 
SIH, October 5, 1771, 

(, : . Ko.man lagicnts more sincerely thai> I do, 

(the tti^appy. differences wjiich have; arisen (moog the 

friends of the people^ aod divided theqi from ea^h otber. 

.Tliie^qauseiundottbte^ly supers, as ,W€;11 by tbe dimioution 

;of that strength whi<;h i^nianjcarriea with it^: as by the 

s^arate lossof pmonal fepnu^tion wbieb eifery man 

.BqstaiQ9, W;hen bis (character and c^podn^t ace fr^qaendy 

^held £prth in pdipus or conteo^puble aokmrs^. Their 

differeoeq^ M^ Qply i^dvantagec^^s tp tbeq^o^mn^^eaiy 

.of the«^9untij:. The hearty friends of the i^aujie Are 

ppcovqlced and disgusted . The lukewn^m a^ voqa^ avails 

Juims^f of any jMfiQtepce. to relapse iojto that io^okat ioi- 

. difference abput every 4;hing that, ought to iflteirest an 

£ogUshmao> iSp luijustly.digiii^d with tbe tide of lao- 

ideration. The false, insidious partizap, who^creates^ or 

.foments,- the disorder, sees tlie^friiit pf I|k.dish4de9t in- 

^dnstrj rq^eii^ heypad. bis,hppj9s, ^d^rej€|ipe9■in tbepro- 

ume of a banqii^t, only d^^jons to. st^^h an raipp(^ti|:e as 

bis oif u. It is tiJiae ipr. tlu>s<s, whp. really, meafi ^ fiwa^ 

■aod^ t^e.peopleK who have iK>i view Ao private fidvaQitage, 

ai^d who have virtue. ei^pugKtp prefer 4;heg^eral good 

.4)f the comnivni^ to t)ie grMifi^ation of pergonal ani- 

.Qiositi^; it 4s tiiid^fprsuchinenrtp iqterpose^ ^Let us 

jtjry. whether these fataldissepqipn^ m^y PQt yet be repon- 

oJed; ox, if that be iaipractica,ble, let iisguaxd at l^aat 

T »gW^^ %T^pr§t^f flfept^, pi ^ivi§ion^ : Qn^.eude^YQiir <P 
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persuade those furious partizansi if they \rill not consent 
to draw together^ to be separately useful to that cause 
which they all preteqd to be attached to. Honour and 
honesty must not be renounced, although a thousand 
modes of right and wrong were to occupy the degrees 
of morality between Zeno and Epicurus. The funda- 
mental principles of Christianity may still be preserved, 
though every zealous sectary adheres to his own exclu- 
sive doctrine/ and pious ecclesiastics make it part of 
theilr religion to persecute one another. The civil con- 
stitotifott too, that le^al liberty, that generaYiareed which 
-eytrj EBglishman professes, may stiH be support^, 
though Wilkes and Home, and Townshend and Saw- 
bridge, dhduki obstinately refuse to communicate; and 
^evsen if the fathers of the church, if Savile, Richmond, 
Cam^jen,' Rockinghiiln, and Ohatfaam, should disagrele 
io ihe oeremofties of tlieir political worships and even in 
the iDterpretatton of twienty texts in Magna CKarta. I 
«peak tty the people, ais oHe of the people. L^t tis em- 
ploy iftese in^fi iti whatever departments their various 
-abiiiti^ tiie'' be^t suited to, and as much to the advaif- 
ta^ lyPth^ common' cause as their differient indinatiohs 
-will ^rmit. They caQttot Berte us, without essendally 
«erv}tfg thealselve^. 

• If Mr* Nash be eleeied, he will hardly venture^ after 
-so'r^n^t attiark bf the personal esteem of his fellbW- 
^Atiii^Bs, 16 declare himself imniiedlately a courtier. The 
apkkMd activity of the sheHflb w4tf , I hope, be ifuiRcient 
to ekMititeraetitdy sinistei^toteiitkms of the L6rd Mayor, 
in tilolIisiM with their virtue, •p^hap^ he ni^ay tidce fire. 
- lUu not ^ecessaijr to exact Abm Mt. Wilkes ^e' vit- 
tudfl^^f A Stymie. They %^e inconiistent with 'tbem- 
sdves, iifhOf alindst at lihe saine moment, r^r^wntied 
Mtt Hb the^'tesist of «i«iifk$tta,-;fet se^tneA «o eitpe^t 
from faSm «y<^ instances of fevtitude add siblJR-denial as 
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woiilci do honour to an aposdei It ianotf liowefveri Art» 
tery to say, that he is obstinate, iatrepid, and ftrtiie in 
expedients. That he has no possible resonrce^ bnt in 
the public favoar, isi in my jadgment; a eonstderaMe 
feconunendattoa of him. I wish that every man who 
pretended to popuhtrtty, werein the sanepredicanvesti 
t wbh that a retreat to St. James's were n6t so easy and 
open as patriots have fennd it. To Mr. Wilces there ia 
no access. . However he may be misled by passion ot 
imprudence,: I think be. cannot be guilty of a deliberate 
tueacbery to the public. The f&vbur of his country con<^ 
4iitutes the shield which defends him against a thousand 
daggers* Desertion would disarm him. 

I can. more readily adtah'e the libleral spirit and inte^ 
grityi thaii the S9ttad Judgment, ^any man who prefers 
a republican form of government, in this or any other 
empiire 6f equal extent, .to a m,onan:by so qualified and 
limited as ouiis. I am convinced,: that neither 19 it in 
theory the wisest system of goveitsment^ nor practicable 
ia this country. Yet, thonigh I hope the English ton* 
stitotion will for ever preserve^ its original inoBfarchies/I 
ibrm, I would have the maimers of the people purely 
and strictly republican^ I do not mean the licendous 
spirit of anarchy and riot. I. mean a general attachment 
to the common. ^eal, distinct from any partial attach^ 
meni to persons, or famiri&s;.an implicit submission to 
tba laws only, and an affection to the magistrate, .pro-: 
portioned to the integrity and wisdom with which he 
distribiltes juatiee to bis people^ and administers theUi 
affairs. The present habit of our political body appears 
to met the very reverse of what it ought to be. The form 
of the constitution leans rather mofe tbaa enough to 
th^ popular branch ; while^ in effect, tlte manners o(Ah^ 
people (of those at least who are likely to f ak^ a lead in 
tbe country,) inp Kne too^ei^eAlly to a dependancuBiipon 
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thet^nnpn* The real MeDdftofarWlrwy power tk}in1mff« 
tbeifaets^.and are not inconsistent with their principlesf 
when 'they strenutnisly suppbrt th« unwarrantable f>ri«» 
vileges iasMimed by the Honse of Commons. In these 
cii^enn»tanoeSy*icwe^e mndh to>bedesined, tbat'wefaad 
many sudh men* as Mr: Bawbridge to reprclsent us in 
parliaaient; I speak from cbmthoti report add opioion 
only, when I impoie to himaspeeuiative predtleetion in^ 
favour of a republic. In the persbnal condiict and man^ 
nersof the man, I cannot be mistaken. He has'showo 
himself possessed of that republican firmtiess* whteb the 
times: require; and by which an English gentleman may 
be as usefully andas bonoui^ably distinguished^ as ainy 
citizien of ancient Rome, of Athens, or Laeedemon* ' 

Mr. Townsend complains^ that the public gratitude 
has not been aoswerable to his deserts. It is not diffi«» 
euk to trace tbe artifices, which have suggiested* to him 
a language so unworthy of his understanding.- A great 
man dcMiimands the' affections of the people. A ptu^' 
dent man does ^not coni plain when be has lost thrai; 
Yet they are far from being lost to Mr. Townsend * 
He has treated our opkiion a little too cavalierly. A 
young man is apt to rely too confidently upon himself^ 
to be as attentive to his mistress as a polite and pa^*' 
sionate lover ought to be. Perhaps he found her at 
first too easy a oonquest. Yet, I fancy, she Will b^ 
ready ix> receive biin whenever he thinks proper to m^ 
new bis addresses. /With all his youth, his' spirit,' nmcl 
his appearance, it would be indeoent in tbe^iady to 
loUcit his return. 

I have too mnch respect^ for the abilities of iMr; 
Home, to flatter myself that these gentlemeo will sever 
be cordially reanited. It is not, however, unveasoaable 
to expect, that each o£ thera should act. hi^ Separate 
^rt wjth honguf and irifegrity to the public. As for 
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the diffefencea of opinbn up^n specalaliire qoesiioiis, 
iC we wait UBitiltbey are rQcoociled^ the action of human 
affairs jcni»t b<t su^petidied Tor ever. But neither are w0 
f olook for perfection in anyi>nemaQy nor for agreement 
among jsiany. When Lord Chatham' aiBrm$> -that the 
atithority of the British legislature is not supreme over 
tbe^ colonies in the same sense ip which it is supreme 
over Great Britain ; is^ben Lord Camden supposes a ne-* 
cessity, (which the lung is.tojudge pfj aad,. founded 
upon that necessity, attributes to the crown a legal 
ppw^r, (not given by the a^ itself>) tp suspend the ope-* 
rattan of an'act of the legislature; I listen to them both 
with diffid^ce and respect, but without the smallest 
degree ^ conviction or assent. Yet, I doubt not, they 
delivered their real sentiments; nor ought they to be 
hastily- condenined. I too have a claim to the candid 
iaiecpretation of: my country, when I acknowledge an 
involuntary,, compalsi-ye assent to one very unpopular, 
opinion. I lament the unhappy necessity, whenever il 
arisesy of providing for the safety of the state, by a temn 
porary inva^ioQ of th^ personal liberty of the subject. 
Would to ,God it were practicahle to reconcile these 
important' otyects, in every possible situation of public 
affairs ! I regard the legaHiberty of the meanest man in 
BAimn. as -much as my own, and would defend it with 
the same aseal, I know we mu^t si;and, or fall, together^ 
Bujt I nevertcan doubt, that the community has a right 
to command, as w^l as to purchase, the service, of i|« 
memthers. , I see that light founded originally uponi^ 
necessity which supersedes all argument., Ir see it estan 
Uished by U9age im^^morial, and admitted by more 
than.a t«ci| lM9s«nt of the legislature. I conclude,- there 
is no t^medy, .ia the nat^ure of things^ fojr the grievapee 
complained ofi for, if there were, it must long, sinc# 
have been r€|dres^4- Thougb^umberless opportunities 
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brave presented themdehreg highly fiivoDntUe to pnblii; 
hhettfy tie stiecfessfiil attempt bas/sireir been made for 
the rdief of tile niibjeet in thi$ artide. Yet it has been 
fdt tfnd oomplaiaed of ever msfce Engladd had a navy. 
The ei^bditiOfts which cotlstiiiite thii right mngt be 
taken together. Separately^ they have little weight* 
It is not feir to argtie^ from any abuse in the execntion^ 
to thfe illegality of the power; madh less is a conclci'* 
sioii to be draWn* I'rom the, tiaVy to the land serviee. A 
seamaft can devei* be emplc^ed but against the enemies 
of his country. The only case in which the king can 
have a right to arm his- subjects in general, is that of 
a foreign force being actually landed upon our coast. 
Whenever that case happens, no true EagUshmaD wiB 
enqtiire whether the kriig*s right to compel him to 
defend his country be the costom of England, or ia 
grant of the legislature. With regatxl to the press for 
seamen, it does not follow, that the symptoms may 
not be softened, althdugh kht distemper caniioi be 
cured. Let bounties be encreased aa fdr as tiie public 
purse can support them. Still they have a limit ; and 
when every reasonable expentie is incurred, it will be 
found in fact, that the spur of the press is wanted to 
give opei^tibn tp the bounty. 

Upon the wliole, I never had a doubt about Ae strict 
right of pressing, uritii I beard that Lord Mansfield hod 
applauded Lord Chatham for delivering someibiog liice 
this doctrine in the House of Lords. That eonsidera*** 
tion staggered me not a little. ' But> upon reflection, bis 
conduct accounts naturally for itself. He koew the 
doctrind was unpopular, and wat eager to fit it upon tll^ 
man, who is the 'first object of his feslr m4 de«estatiofi> 
The cunning Scotchman never speaks truth withoat a 
fraudulent design. In council, he generally aiieeta ta 
take a moderate part. Besides his nataral^timidityi it 
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makes part of his political plan, never to be known to 
recommend violent measures. When the guards are 
called forth to murder their fellow-subjects, it is not 
by the ostensible advice of Lord Mansfield^ That 
odious office, his prudence tells him, is better left to 
such men as Gower and Weymouth, as Barringtori and 
Grafton. Lord Hillsborough wisely confines his firin- 
ness to the distant Aiiiericans. The designs of Mans- 
field are more subtle, more effectual, and secure. Who 
attacks the liberty of the press? Lord Mansfield. Who 
invades the constitutional power of juries? Lord Mans- 
field. What judge ever challenged a juryman but Lord 
Mansfield? Who was that judge, who, to save the king's • 
brother, affirmed, that a man of the first rank and qua- 
lity, who obtains a verdict in a suit for criminal conver- 
sation, is entitled to no greater damages than the meanest 
mechanic? Lord Mansfield. Who is it makes com- 
missioners of the great seal? Lord Mansfield. W"fio is 
it forms a decree for those commissioners, decidmg 
against Lord Chatham, and afterwards (finding himself 
opposed by the judges) declares in parliament, that he 
never had a doubt that the law was in direct opposition 
to that decree? Lord Mansfield. Who is he, that has 
made it the study and pracjtice of his life, to uhdermiaje 
and alter the whole system of jurisprudence in the court 
of King's Bench ? Lord Mansfield. There never existed 
a man but himself, who answered exactly to so compli- 
cated a description. Compared to these enormities, his 
original attachment to the Pretender (to whom his 
dearest brother was confidential secretary) is a virtue of 
the first magnitude. But the hour of impeachment 
will come, and neither he nor Grafton shall escape me. 
Now, let them make common cause against England^^ 
and the house of H&nover. A Stuart and a Murray 
should sympathii^e with each other. 

V 
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When I refer to signal instances of anpopular opi- 
nions delivered and maintained by men, who may well 
be supposed to have no view but the public good, I do 
not mean to renew the discussion of such opinions. I 
should be sorry to revive the dormant questions of 
stamp-act, corn-bill, or press-warrant. I mean only to 
illustrate one useful proposition, which it U the inten- 
tion of this paper to inculcate; " That we should not 
generally reject the friendship, or services, of any man, 
because he differs from us in a particular opinion.'^ This 
will not appefir a superfluous cautionj if we observe the 
ordinary conduct of mankind. In public affairs, there 
is the least chance of a perfect concurrence of senti- 
ment, or inclination. Yet every man is able to contri- 
bute something to the common stock, and no man's 
contribution should be rejected. If individuals have no 
virtues, their vices may be of nse to us. I care not 
with what principle the new-born patriot is animated, if 
the measures he supports are beneficial to the commu- 
nity. The nation is interested in bis conduct. His 
motives are his own. The properties of a patriot are pe- 
rishable in the individual; but there is a quick success 
sion of subjects, and the breed is worth preserving. The 
spirit of the Americans may be an useful example to us. 
Our dogs and horses are only English upon English 
ground ; but patriotism, it seems, may be improved by 
transplanting. I will not reject a bill which tends to con- 
fine parliamentary privilege within reasonable bounds^ 
though it should be stolen from the house of Caven- 
dish, and introduced by Mr. Onslow. The features of 
the infant are a proof of the descent, and vmdicaie the 
noble birth from the baseness of the adoption. I wil- 
lingly accept of a sarcasm from Colonel Barr6, or a 
simile from Mr. Burke. . Even the sUent vote of Mr. 
Calcraft is worth reckoning in a division. What, thoogh 
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he riots in the plunder of the army, and has only deter- 
mined to be a patriot when he could not be a peer ? Let 
us profit by the assistance of such men while they are 
with us, end place them, if it be possible, in the post of 
danger, to prevent desertion. The wary Wedderburne, 
the pompous Suffolk, never threw away the scabbard, 
nor ever went upon a forlorn hope. They always treated 
the king's servants as men with whom, some time or 
other, they might possibly be in friendship. When a 
than, who stands fdrlh for the public, has gone that 
length from which there is no practicable retreat ; when 
he has given that kind of personal offence, which a pi- 
ous monarch never pardons, I then begin to think hint 
in earnest, and that he never will have occasion to soli- 
cit the forgiveness of his country. But instances of a 
determination so entire and unreserved are rarely met 
with. Let us take mankind as they are. Let us distri- 
bute the virtues >and abilities of individuals, according 
to the offices they affect ; and, when they quit the ser-^ 
▼ice, let us endeavour to supply their places with bettet 
men than we have lost. In this country, there are 
always candidates enough for popular favour. The 
temple of fame is the shortest passage to riches and 
preferment. 

Above all things, let me guard my countrymen against 
the meanness and folly of accepting of a trifling or mo- 
derate compensation for extraordinary and essential in- 
juries. Our enemies treat us as the cunning trader does 
the unskilful Indian. They magnify their generosity, 
when they give us baubles of little proportionate value 
for ivory and gold. The same House of Commons, 
who robbed the constituent body of their right of free 
election ; who presumed to make a law, under pretence 
of declaring it; who paid our good king^s debts, with- 
out ottce inquiring how they were incurred; who gave 
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thanks for repeated murders committed at home^ and 
for national infamy incurred abroad; who screened Lord 
Mansfield; who imprisoned the magistrates of the me- 
tropolis for asserting the subject's right to the protection 
of the laws; who erased a judicial record^ and ordered 
all proceedings in a criminal suit to be suspended; this 
very House of Commons have graciously consented^ 
that their own members may be compelled to pay their 
debts, and .that contested electipns shall, for the future, 
be determined with some decent regard to the merits of 
the case. The event of the suit is of no consequence to 
the crowur While parliaments are septennial, the pur- 
chase of the sitting member, or of the petitioner, makes 
but the diflference of a day. Concessions such as these 
are of little moment to the sum of things; unless it be 
to prove, that the worst of men are sensible of the inju- 
ries they have ^otke us, and perhaps to demonstrate to 
us the imminent danger of our situation. In the ship- 
wreck of the state, trifles float and are preserved ; wiiUe 
every thing solid and valuable sinks to the bottom, and 
is lost for ever. 

Junius. 



LETTER LX. 

TO 

THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 
MY LORD, October 15, 1771. 

I AM convinced, that Junius is incapable of 
wilfully misrepresenting any man's opinion, andtha,thi8 
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inclination leads him to treat Lord Camden with parti- 
cular candour and respect. The doctrine attributed to 
him by Junius, as far as it goes, corresponds with that 
stated by youf correspondent Scsevola, who seems to 
make a distinction without a difference. Lord Camden, 
it is agreed, did certainly maintain, that, in the recess of 
parliament, the King (by which we all mean the King in 
council, or the executive power) might suspend the ope- 
ration of an act of the legislature; and he founded his 
doctrine upon a supposed necessity, of which the king, 
in the first instance, must be judge. The Lords and 
Commons cannot be judges of it in the first instance, 
ibr they do not exist. — ^Thus far Junius. 

^ But/' says Scsevola, " Lord Camden made parlia- 
ment, and not the king, judges of the necessity.*' That 
parliament mi^ review the acts of ministers, is unques- 
tionable: but there is a wide difference between saying, 
that the crown has a legal power, and that ministers 
may act at their peril. When we say, that an act is il- 
legal, we mean, that it is forbidden by a joint resolution 
of the three estates. How a subsequent resolution of 
two of those branches can make it legal, ab initio, will 
require explanation. If it could, the consequence would 
be truly dreadful, especially in these times. There is no 
act of arbitrary power which the king might not attri- 
bute to necessity, and f6r which he would not be secure 
of obtaining the approbation of his prostituted Lords 
and Commons. If Lord Camden admits, that the sub- 
sequent sanction of parliament was necessary to make 
the proclamation legal, why did he so obstinately op- 
pose the bill which was soon after brought in for indem- 
nifying all those persons who had acted under hi If 
that bill bad not been passed, I am ready to n^aintain, 
in direct contradiction to Lord Camden's doctrine, taken 
as ScsBvola states it, that a litigious exporter of corn, 
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who had suffered ia bi« property in consequeiice of the 
proclamatioo, might have laid bis action against the 
custom-house officers^ and would infallibly hafve ¥eco« 
yered damages. No jury could refuse them; and if It 
who am by no means litigious, had been so iiij.aredy I 
would assuredly have instituted a suit in Westminster* 
ball, on purpose to try the question of right. I wputd 
have done it upon a principle of defiance of the pre* 
tended power of either or both Houses to ma,ke dieclafa<- 
tions inconsistent with law; and I have no doubtj^thatj^ 
with an act of p^rliamient on my side, I should have 
been too strong for them all This is the way in which 
an Englishman . should iipeak and act; and not suf&c 
dangerous precedents to be- established^, beea^iae the 
circumstances are favourable, or paJliatii^g., 
. With regard to Lord Camden, the tmth is, that he in;* 
advertently overshot himself, as appears plainly bj lfha<t 
unguarded mention of a tyranny of fopty days, wbicb I 
myself heard. Instead of asserting, that 1;lie pfoclamap 
Uon was legal, he should have said, " My lords, J know 
the proclamation was illegal; bujt I advised it,,, because 
it was indispensably necessary to,savetbe kingdoni from 
famine; and I snbmit myself to the justice and ipercy 
of my coujitry.** 

Such laQguage as this would have been nanly, ra«> 
tional, and consistent: not unfit for ^ lawyer> and every 
way worthy of a grea(t man* 

!Philo Junius. 

P. Sw If ScsBvola should, think prop^ to write again 
upon this subject, I beg of him^ to giiHQ mi^ i^ direct an*- 
swer, that, is> a plain afiirmali/ire, oj^ Aegativ^> tQ the fol- 
lowing questions :*r-Ia tjhe iotarival bi^twe^di^pfuibliftb'' 
ing such a proclamation, or ord^ ^ eounoili ^ that 
in question^ and its receiving the s^octim of tb^ two 
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Houses, of what nature is it? Is it legal, or iJlegal? Of, 
is it neither one nor the other? I mean to be candid, 
and wHl point out to him the consequence of his answer 
either way. If it be legal, it wants no farther sanction ; 
if it be illegal, the subject is not bound to obey it; con- 
sequently, it is an nseless, nugatory act, even as to its 
declared purpose. Before the meeting of parliament, 
the whole mischief which it means to prevent will have 
been completed. 



LETTER LXL 



ZENO. 

»»B> October 17, 1771. 

The sophistry of your fetter in defence of 
Lord Mansfidd is adapted to the character you defend. 
But Lord Mansfield is a riian of form, and seldom in his 
behaviour transgVesses the rules of decorum. I shall 
itiiitate hii; lordship's good manners, and leave you in 
the full possession of his principles. I will not call you 
liar, Jesuit, or villain ; but with all the politeness ima- 
ginable^ perhaps I may prove you so. 

Like other fair pleaders in Lord Mansfield's school of 
jnstic^ you answer Junius by misquoting bis words, and 
mistating hiis {Propositions. If I am candid enough to 
admit, that this is the vety logic taught at St. Omer's, 
you #ill readily allow, that it is the constant practice in 
the coort of King's Bench. Junius does not say, that he 
never had a doubt about the strict right of pressing, till 
he knew Iiord Mansfield was of the same opinion. His 
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words are, ^'antil be beard tbat Lord Mansfield had 
applauded Lord Cbatbain for marntfiiuiDg that doctrine 
in the House of Lords/' It was not the accidental con- 
currence of Lord Mansfield's opinion, but the suspicious 
applause givi^n by a cunning Scotchman to whom he 
detests, that raised and justified a doubt in the mind of 
Junius. The question is not, whether Lord Mansfield 
be a man of learning and abilities, which Junius h^ 
nevef disputed; but, whether or no he abuses and mis* 
applies his talents. 

Junius did not say, that Lord Mansfield had advised 
the calling out of the guards. On the contrary, his 
plain meaning is, that he left that odious office to men 
less cunning than himself. Whether Lord Mansfield's 
doctrine concerning libels be, or be not, an attack upon 
the liberty of the press, is a question which the public, 
in general, are very well able to determine. I shall not 
enter into it at present. Nor do I think it necessary 
to say much to a man, who h^ the daring confidence 
to say to a jury, " Gentlemen, you are to bring in a 
verdict guilty or not guilty ; but whether the defendant 
be guilty or innocent, is not matter for your conjsiderat 
tion." Clothe it in what language you will, this is the 
sum total of Lord Mansfield's doctrine. If not, let 
Zeno show us the difference. 

But, it seems, the liberty of the press may be abused, 
and t he abuse of a valuable privilege is the certain means 
to lose it. The first 1 admit, but let the abuse be sub- 
mitted to a jury ; a sufficient, and indeed the only legal 
and constitutional check upon the licence of the press. 
The second I flatly deny. In direct contradiction to Lord 
Mansfield, I affirm, that " the abuse of a valuable pri- 
\ilege is not the certain means to. lose it.'' ;If it were, 
the English nation would have few pjrivilegea left; for, 
^vhere is the privilege that has not, at pne time or other^ 
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been abased by individuals i But it is false in reason^nd 
equity, that particular abases should produce a general 
fbrfeiture. Shall the community be deprived of the 
protection of the larws> because there are robbers and 
murderers i Shall the community be punished, because 
individuals have offended? Lord Mansfield says so, con- 
sistently enough with his principles; but I wonder to 
find him so explicit* Yet, for one concession, however 
extorted, I confess myself obliged to him. The liberty oiF 
the press is, after all, a valuable privilege. I agree with 
him most heartily, and will defend it against him. 

You ask me. What jaryman was challenged by Lord 
Mansfield? 1 tell you his name is Benson. When his 
name was called. Lord Mansfield ordered the clierk to 
pass him by. As for his reasons, you may ask himself, 
for he assigned none. But I can tell you what all men 
thought of it. This Benson had been refractory upon 
a former jury, and would not accept of the law as deli- 
vered by Lord Mansfield; but had the impudence to 
pretend to think for himself. But you^ it seems, honest 
Zeno, know nothing of the matter. ,You never read 
Junius's letter to your patron ; you never heard of the 
intended instructions from the city to impeach Lord 
Mansfield ; you never heard by what dexterity of Mr. 
Paterson that measure was prevented. How wonder- 
fully JU some, people are informed ! 
• Junius did never affirm, that the crime of seducing 
the wife of amechanic, or a peer, is not the same, taken 
in a, moral, or religious, view. What he affirmed,, in 
contradiction to the levelling principle so lately adopted 
by Lord Mansfield, was, that the damages should be 
propcNTtiooed to the rank and fortune of the parties; and 
for this plain reason, (admitted by every other judge, 
tbatev^r sat in Westminst»-rhall,) because, what is a 
compensatioaor penalty to one man is none to another. 
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The sophistieal distinction you attempt to draw between 
the person injured aiid the person injaring, is Mansn 
field all over. If yon can once establish the propost- 
tiouj that the ii\|afed party is not entitled to receive 
large damages, it follows pretty plainly, that the party 
injuring should not be compelled to pay them ; conse- 
i}iietttlyy the king^s brother is effeotaaliy screened by 
Lord Mansfield's doctrine. Your reference to Nathan 
and Dayid comes naturally in aid of your patron's pro^ 
iesaed system of jurisprudence. He is fond of iqtro* 
ducing into the court of King's Bench any law that 
contradicts^ or excludes, the common Taw of England ; 
whether it be canon, civil, jus gentium, or levitical. 
Bnt, sir, the Bible is the code of our religions faith, not 
of ottr municipal jurisprudence; and though it was the 
pkasnre of God to inflict a particular punishment upon 
David's crime, taken as a breach of his. divine com- 
mands, and to send his prophet to denounce it, an 
Snglish jury have nothing to do eitfaier with David, or 
the prophet. They consider the crime only as it is a 
breach of order, an injury to an individual, and an 
offence to society ; and they judge of it by certain po- 
sitive rules of law, or by the practice of their ancestors. 
Upon the whole, the man after God's own heart is much 
indebted to you for comparing hini to the Duke of 
Cumberland. That his< Royal Highness may be the 
maa after Lord Moosfield'a own'- hearty seenM moch 
more pmbable; and yoo, I thinh, Mr. Zeno, might 
succeed tolerably well in the character of Nathan; The 
evil deity, the [H'ophet,. and the royal sinner, would be 
very proper company for one another. 

Ypu sa^s Lord Afonsfield did not ra^ke the commia* 
sionens af the great seal, and that he only advised the 
king to appoint. I believe Junius meant no more; and 
thetdistftnetiiui is baixlly worth disputing. 
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Yoa say, be did not deliver an opbion upon Lord 
Cbathaia's appeal. I affirm, tbat he did, directly in 
fevour of the appeaL This is a point of fact to be de- 
termined by evidence only. But yoo assign no reason 
for bis supposed silence, nor for his desiring a con- 
ference with the judges the day before. Was not all 
Westminster^ball convinced, that he did it with a view 
to puzzle them with some perplexing question, and in 
hopes of bringing some of them over to him? You say,, 
the commissioners were very capable of framing a de* 
cree for themselves. By the fact, it only appears, that 
they were capable oS framing an illegal one; which, I 
apprehend, is not much to the credit either of their 
learning, or integrity. 

We are both agreed, that Lord Mansfie^d has inces- 
santly laboured to introduce new modes of proceeding 
in the court where he presides; bat you attribute it to 
an boniest sMal in behalf of innocence, oppressed by 
quibble and chicane. I say, that he has introduced 
new law too, and removed the land-marks established 
by former decisions. I say, that his view is, to change 
a court of common law into a court of equity, and to 
bring every thing with^ff the ariitrium- of a prsstorian 
court. The public mast determine between us. But 
now for his merit9» First, then, the establishment of 
the judges in their places for life, (which you tell us was 
advised by Lord Mansfield,) was a concession merely 
to catch the people. It bore the appearance of a royal 
bounty, but had nothing real in it. The judges were 
already for life, excepting in the case of a demise. Your 
boasted bill only provides, that it shall not be in the 
power of the king's successor to remove them. At the 
best, therefore, it is only a legacy, not a gift, on the 
part of his present majesty, since for himself he gives 
up nothing. That he did oppose Lord Camden 
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and Jjord Northipgton upon the proclamation against 
the' exportation of corn, is most true, and with great 
ability. With his talents, and taking the right side of 
so clear a question, it was impossible to speak ill. His 
motives are not so easily penetrated. They, who are 
acquainted with the state of politics at that period, 
will judge of them somewhat differently from Zeno. 
Of the popular bills, which you say he supported in 
the House of Lords, the most material is unquestion- 
ably that of Mr. Grenville, for deciding contested 
elections. But I should be glad to know upon what 
possible pretence any member of the upper House 
could oppose such a bill, after it had passed ^he House 
of Commons? I do not pretend to know what share he 
had in pronroting the other two' bills; but 1 am ready 
to give him all the credit you desire. Still you will 
find, that a whole life of deliberate iniquity is ill atoned 
for, by doing now and then a laudable action, upon a 
mixed, or doubtful, principle. If it be unworthy of 
him, thus ungratefully treated, to labour any longer for 
the public, in God's name let him retire. His brother's 
patron, whose health he once. was anxious for, is dead; 
but the son of that unfortunate prince survives, and, I 
dare say, will be ready to receive him. 

PhiIiO Junius* 
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LETTER LXII. 

TO 

AN ADVOCATE IN THE CAUSE OF TBE PEOPLE. 
SIR, October 18y 1771. 

You do not treat Junius fairly. You would 
not have condemned bim so hastily, if you had ever 
read Judge Foster's argument upon the legality of 
pressing seamen. A man, who has not read that ar- 
gument, is not qualified to speak accurately upon the 
subject. In answer to strong facts and fair reasoning, 
you produce nothing but a vague compa^son between 
two things which have little or no resemblance to each 
other. General Warrants, it is true, have been often 
issued; but they had never been regularly questioned, ' 
or resisted, until the case of Mr. Wilkes* He brought 
them to trial; and the moment they were tried, they 
were declared illegal* This is not the case of press- 
warrants.. Tbey have been complained of, questioned, 
and resisted, in a thousand instances ; but still the le- 
gislature have never interposed, nor has there ever been 
a formal decision against them in any of the superior 
courts. On the contrary, they have been frequently 
recognized and admitted by parliament ; and there are 
judicial opinions given in theix favour by judges of the 
first character. Under the various circumstances.stated 
by Junius, he has a right to conclude for himself, that 
there is no remedy. If you have a good one to pro- 
pose, you may depend upoa the assistance and applause 
of Junius. The magistrate, who guards the liberty of 
the individual, deserves to be commended. But let. 
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him remember, that it is also his duly to provide for^ 
or, at least, not to hazard, the safety of the community. 
If in the case of a foreign war, and. the expectation of 
an invasion, you would rather keep your fleet in har- 
bour, than man it by pressing seamen who refuse the 
bounty, I have done. 

You talk of disbanding the army with wonderful ease 
and indifference. If a wiser man held such language, 
I should be apt to suspect his sincerity. 

As for keeping up a much greater number of sea- 
men in time of peace, it is not to be done. You will 
oppress the merchant, you will distress trade, and 
destroy the nursery of your seamen. He must be a 
miserable statesman, who voluntarily by the same act 
increases the public expence, and lessens the means of 
supporting it* 

Philo Junius. 



LETTER LXiri. 

Octofier 29, im. 
A FRIEND of Junius desires it may be observed; 
(in answer to A Barrister at Law,) 

1. That the fact of Lord Mansfield's having ordered 
a juryman to be passed by (which poor Zeno never 
heard of,) is irow formally admitted. 

When Mr. Benson's name was called. Lord Mansfield 
was observed to flush in the face, (a signal of guilt not 
uncommon with him,) and cried out, " Pass him by.'- 
This I take to be something more than a peremptory 
challenge. It is an tinlawftil commatid^ without any 
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reasoa assigned. That ibe counsel did not resist^ is 
true; but this might happen either from inadvertence, 
or a criminal complaisance to Lord Mansfield. You 
barristers are too apt to be civil to my Lord Chief 
Justice at the expence of your clients. • 

2. Junius did never say, that Lord Mansfield had 
destroyed the liberty of the press. '" That bis lordship 
has laboured to destroy , — ^that his doctrine is an attack 
upon the liberty of the press, — that it is an invasion of 
the rights of juries/' are the propositions maintained 
by Junius. His opponents never answer, him in point; 
for they never meet him fairly upon his own ground. 

3. Lord Mansfield's policy, in endeavouring to screen 
his unconstitutional doctrines behind an act of the le- 
gislature, is easily understood. Let every Englishman 
stand upon his guard ; the right of juries to return a 
general verdict, in all cases whatsoever, is a part of 
our constitution. It stands in no need of a bill either 
enacting or declaratory to confirm it. 

4. With regard to the Grosvenor cause, it is plea* 
•ant to observe, that the doctrine attributed by Junius 
to Lord Mansfield, is admitted by Zeno, and directly 
defended. The Barrister has not the assurance ta deny - 
it flatly; but he evades the charge, and softens the 
doctrine by such poor contemptible quibbles, as cannot 
impose upon the meanest understanding. 

5. The quantity of business in the court of King's 
Bench proves nothing but the iitigions spirit of the 
people, arising fr<Mn the great increase of wealth and 
commerce. These, however, are now upon the decline, 
and will soon leave nothing but law-suits behind them. 
When Junius affirms, that Lord Mansfield has laboured 
to alter the system of jurisprudence in the court where 
his lordship presides, he speaks to those who are able to 
look a little farther than the vulgar. Besides that the 
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multitude are easily deceived by the imposing names of 
equity and substantial justice, it does not follow, that ar 
judge, who introduces into his court new modes of pro* 
ceeding, and new principles of law, intends, in every 
instance, to decide unjustly. Why should he, where 
he has no interest? We say that Lord Mansfield is a 
bad man, and a worse judge; but we do not say that 
be is a mere devil. Our adversaries would fain reduce 
us to the difficulty of proving too much. This artifice, 
however, shall not avail him. The truth of the matter 
is plainly this. When Lord MaBsfield has succeeded 
in his scheme of changing a court of common law to 
a court of equity, he will have it in his power to do 
injustice whenever he thinks proper* This, though a 
wicked purpose, is neither absurd nor unattainable^ 

6. The last paragraph, relative to Lord Chatham'ii 
cause, cannot be answered. It partly refers to facts of 
too secret a nature to be ascertained, and partly is un-* 
intelligible. '' Upon one point, the cause is decided 
against Lord Chatham. Upon another point, it is de- 
cided for him.'' Both the law and the language are 
well suited to a liarrister ! If I have any guess at thid 
honest gentleman's meaning, it is. That '^ whereas the 
commissioners of the great seal saw the queistion in a 
point of view unfavourable to Lord Chatham, and de- 
creed accordingly. Lord Mansfield, out of sheer love 
and kindness to Lord Chatham, took the pains to place 
it in a point of view more favourable to the appellant.'' 
Credat Judaus Appdla. So curious an assertion would 
stagger the faith of Mr. Sylva, 
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LETTER LXIV. 

November 9. 1771. 
Wb are desired to make the following declaration^ 
in behalf of Junius, upon three material points, on which 
fais opinion has been mistaken, or misrepresented. 

1. Junius considers the right of taxing the colonies, 
by an act of the British legislature, as a speculative 
right merely, never to be exerted, nor ever to be re- 
nounced. To hisjudgment it appears plain, ^' That the 
general reasonings which were employed against that 
power, went directly to our whole legislative right ; and 
that one part of it could not be yielded to such argu- 
Uients, without a virtual surrender of all the rest." 

2. That, with regard to press-warrants, his argu^ 
ment should be taken in his own words, and answered 
strictly; that Comparisons may sometimes illustrate, but 
prove nothing; and that, in this case, an appeal to the 
passions is unfair, and unnecessary. Junius feels and 
acknowledges the evil in the mosrexpress terms, and 
'will show himself ready to concur in any rational plan, 
that may provide for the liberty of the individual, witb- 
out hazarding the safety of the community. At the 
same time, he expects that the evil, such as it is, be not 
exaggerated, or misrepresented. In general, it is not 
tinjust, that, when the rich man contributes his wealth, 
the poor man should serve the state in person ; other- 
•wise, the latter contributes nothing to the defence of 
that law and constitution from which he demands satfety 
and protection. But the question does not lie between 
rich an4 poox. Tlie laws of England make^ no such dis* 
tinctions. Neither is it true, that the poor man is torn 

X 
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from the care and support of a wife and family, helplesi 
without him. The single question is, whether the sea- 
man,* in times of public danger, shall serve the mer- 
chant, or the state, in that profession to which he was 
bred, and by the exercise of which alone he can honestly 
' support himself and his family. General arguments 
against the doctrine of necessity, and the dangerous use 
Ihat may be made of it, are of no weight in this particu- 
lar case. Necessity includes the idea of inevitable. 
Whenever it is so, it creates a law to which all positive 
laws, and all positive rights, must give way. In this 
sense, the levy of ship-money by the king's warrant was 
not necessary, because the business might have been as 
well or better done by parliament. If the. .doctrine 
maintained by Junius be confined within this limitation, 
it will go but a very little way in support of arbitrary 
power. That the king is tojudge of the occasion, is no 
objection, unless we are told how it can possibly be 
otherwise. There are other instances, not less import- 
ant in the exercise, nor less dangerous in the abuse, in 
which the constitution relies entirely upon the king's 
judgment. The executive power proclaims war and 
peace, binds the nation by treaties, orders general em- 
.bargoes, and imposes quarantines; not to mention a 
multitude of prerogative- writs, which, though liable to 
the greatest abuses, were never disputed. 

3. It has been urged as a reproach to Junius, that 
he has not dePivered an opinion upon the game laws, 
and particularly the late dog-act. But Junius thinks, 
he has much greater reason to complain, that he is 
never assisted by those who are able to assist him ; and 
that almost the whole labour of the press is thrown upon 

• I confine myself strictly to seamen ; if any others are pressed, 
it is a gross abuse, which the magiirtrate can and should correct. 
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n single hand, from which a discussion of every public 
question whatsoever is unreasonably expected. He is 
not paid for his labour, and certainly has a right to 
choose his employment. As to the game laws, he never 
scrupled to declare his opinion^ that tbey are a species 
of the forest laws; that they are oppressive to the sub- 
ject; and that the spirit of them is incompatible with 
legal liberty; that the penalties imposed by these laws 
bear no proportion to the nature of the offence; that 
the:mode of trial, lUid the degree and kind of evidence 
necessary to convict,! not only deprive the subject of all 
the ben^ts of a trial by jury, but are in thcmsdves too 
summary, and to the last degree arbitrary and oppres- 
sive; that in particular, the late acts to prevent dog- 
stealing, or killing game between sun and sun, are dis* 
tinguished.by their absurdity, extravagance, and perni- 
cious tendency. If these terms are weak^ or ambigu- 
ous, in what language can Junius express himself? It. is 
no excuse for Lord Mansfield to say, that he happened 
to be absent when these bills passed the House of Lor4s* 
It was his duty to be present. Such bills could never 
have passed the House of Commons without his know- 
ledge. But we very well know by what rule h^ regu- 
lates his attendance* When that qvdex was made in 
the Hous^; of Lords, in the case of Lord Pomfret, at 
which ev^ry Englishman shudders, my honest Lord 
Mansfield found himself, by mere accide^^t, in the couirt 
of King's Bench. Otherwise he could have done won- 
ders in defence of law and property! The pitiful eva- 
sion is adapted to the character. But Junius will never 
justify himself by the example of this bad man. The 
distinction between doing wrong, and avoiding to do 
right, belongs to Lord Mansfield. Junius disclaims it. 
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LETTER LXV. 



LORD CHIEF JUSTICE MANSFIELD. 

NoTonber^y %7ru 
At the intercession of three of your coantrymeD, 
you have bailed a mun^ who, I presnine, is ako a 
ScotchmaDi and Mrhom the Lord Mayor of London had 
refused to bail. I do not mean to enter into an exami* 
nation of the partial; sinister motives of your condoct; 
but, confining myself strictly to the fact, I affirm, that 
you have done that, which by law you were not war* 
ranted to do. The tbief was taken in the theft, — the 
stolen goods were found upon him, and he made no 
defence. In these circumstances, (the truth of which 
yon dare not deny, because it is of public notmrietyV it 
could not stand indifferent whether he v^as js^ilty or not, 
much less could there be any presumption of bis inno- 
cence ; and, in these circumstances, I affirm, in contra^ 
diction to you, Lond Chief Justice Mansfield, that by 
the laws of England he was not bailaMe. If ever Mr. 
Eyre should be brought to trial, we shall hear what you 
have to say for yourself; and I pledge myself, before 
God and my country, in proper time and place, to 
make good my charge against y6n. • 

Junius. 
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LETTER LXVL 

I 
TO 

THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

MoTember9, im. 
Junius engages to make good his charge against 
Lord Chief Justice Mansfield some time before the 
meeting of parliament, in order that the House of 
Commons may, if they think proper, make it one article 
in the impeachment of the said Lord Chief Justice. 



LErrER LXVIL 

TO 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

November STy 1771. 
What is the reason, my lord, that when almost every 
man in the kingdom, without distinction of principles' 
or party, exults in the ridiculous defeat of Sir James 
Lowtheir, when good and bad men unite in one com- 
mon opinion of that baronet, and triumph in his dis- 
tress, as if the event (without any reference to vice or 
virtue) were interesting to human nature, your grace 
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alone should appear so miserably depressed and afflicted t 
In such universal joy, I know not where you will look 
for a compliment of condolence, unless you appeal 
to the tender, sympathetic sorrows of Mr. Bradshaw. 
That cream-coloured gentleman's tears, affecting as they 
are, carry consolation along with them. He never weeps, 
but, like an April shower, with a lambent ray of sunshine 
upon his countenance. From the feelings of honest 
men upon this joyful occasion, I do not mean to draw 
any conclusion to your grace. They naturally rejoice 
when they see a signal instance of tyranny resisted with 
success; of treachery exposed to the derision of the 
world; an infamous informer defeated, and an impu- 
dent robber dragged to the public gibbet. But, in the 
other class of mankind, I own I expected to meet the 
Duke of Grafton. Men, who have no regard for jus- 
tice, nor any sense of honour, seem as heartily pleased 
with Sir James Lowther's well-deserved punishment, as 
if it did not constitute an exainple against themselves. 
The unhappy baronet has no friends even among those 
who resemble him. You, my lord, are not reduced to 
so deplorable a state of dereliction. Every villain in 
the kingdom is your friend; and, in compliment to 
such amity, I think you should suffer your dismal coun- 
tenance to clear up. Besides, my lord, I am a little 
anxious for the consistency of your character. You 
violate your own rules of decorum, when you do not 
insult the man whom you have betrayed. 

The divine justice of retribution se^ms npw tohave 
begun its progress. Deliberate treachery entaib pu- 
nishment upon the traitor. There is no possibility of 
escaping it, even in the highest rank to w^ich the con^ 
sent of society can exalt the meanest and worst of men. 
The fDrced, unnatural union of Luttrell ai^d Middlesex 
w^ an 9^en of another unnatur^ union/ by which in^ 
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defeasible iniamy ii attached to the house of Bnias- 
wick. If oqe of those acts was virtoous and honourable, 
the best of priDces, I thank Gody is happily rewarded 
for it by the other. Your grace, it has been said, had 
some share in Tecommendiog Colonel Luttrell to the 
king; or was it only the gentle Bradshaw, who made 
himself answerable for the good behayiour of bis friend ? 
An intimate ccmnection has. long subsisted between him 
and the worthy Lord Irnham. It arose from a fortunate 
nmilarity of principles, cemented by the constant me* 
ctiation of their common friend. Miss Davis.* 
Yet I confess I should be sorry that the opprobrious 

. * Tbers is a certain family in this country, on wbich nature seems 
to have entailed an hereditary baseness of disposition. , As far as 
their history has been known, the son has regularly improved upon 
the vices of his father, and has taken care to transmit them pure 
and undiminished into the bosom of his successor. In the senate, 
their abilities have confined them to those humble, sordid services, 
in which the scavengers of the ministry are osually employed. 
But, in the memoirs of private treachery, the^ stand first and un- 
rivalled. The following story will serve to illustrate the charac- 
ter of this respectable mmily, and to convince the world, that the 
present possessor ha§ as clear a title to the infamy of his ances- 
tors, as ne has to their estate. It deserves to be recorded for the 
cariosity of the fact, and should be ^iven to the public as a 
warning to every honest member of spciety. 

The present Lord, who is now in the decline of life, lately cul- 
tivated the acquaintance of a younger brother of a family with 
which he had lived in soi^e degree of intimacy and friendship. 
The young man had long been the dupe of a most unhappy at- 
tachment to a common prostitute. His friends and relations fore- 
saw the consequence of. this connection, and did every thing that 
depended upon them to save him from ruin. But he had a friend 
in his lordship, whose advice rendered all th^ir endeavours inef- 
lectual. This hoftry letcher, not i^ontented with the enjoyment of 
his friend's mistress, w^s base eiH^ugh to take advantage of the 

Sassions and folly of a young man, and persuaded him to marry 
er. He descended even to perform the office of father tp the. 
prostitute. He gave her to his friend, who was on the point of 
leaving the kingdom, and next night lay with her himself. 

Whether the djspfavity of the human heart can produce any 
thing more base apd detectable |h^n thb Tact, mnst be lefj 
undetermined, until the ^on sh^ arrive at the father's age and 
experience. 
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Htfamy of this- match sboiild reach beyond- Ihe faraay« 
We have now a better reason than ever: to pray, for the 
long life of the best of ptidces, abd the welfare of hia 
my^I issue* I will not mix any thing ominoua with, my 
prayers; bat let parliadtent look to it. A LuUreU'shdl 
never succeed to the crown of England. . If tfacberedi-^ 
tary virtues of the family deserve a kingdom, Scotlwad 
will be a proper retreat for them. 

The next is a most remaricable ioatance of the good- 
ness of Providence. The jast law pf letaliatioa has al 
last overtaken the little coatemptibie tyrant of the north* 
To this son-in-law of your dearest friend, the Earl of 
Bute'^you meant to transfer the Duke of Portland's pro- 
perty; and you hastened the gratit vrith an expedition 
unknown to the Treasury, that he might have it time 
Plough to give a decisive turn to the election of the 
county. The immediate consequence of this flagitious 
r-obbery was, that he lost the election which you meant 
to insure him, and with such signal circumstances of 
scorn, reproach, and insult, (to say nothing of the ge- 
neral exultation of all parties,) as (excepting the king'd 
brother-in-law Colonel Luttrell, and. old Simpn his fa« 
ther-in-law) hardly ever fell upon a gentleman in this 
country. In the event, he loses the very property of 
which he thought he had gotten possession, and after 
an expence which would have paid the value of the 
land in question twenty times over. The f<HVis of vil- 
lainy, you see, are necessary to its success. Herdafter, 
you will act with greater circumspection, and not. drive ^ 
so directly to your object. To snatch a grace beyond 
the reach of common treachery^ is an exception^ not a 
rule. 

And now, my. good lord, does not your conscious 
heart inform you, that the justice of retribution begins 
to operate, and that it may soon approach your person? 
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Bo you think, thai Judius has renounced'ihe Miiddlesex 
decMon ? or that the ktog's timber shall be refused to 
the rojal navy with impunity ? or that you shall hear no 
more of the sale of that patent to Mr. Hine, which you 
endeavoured to scre^, by suddenly dropping your pro* 
secution of Samuel Vdughan, when the rule against him 
was made absolute? I believe, indeed, there never was 
such, an instance in all the history of negative impu* 
dence. But it thall not save you. The very sunshine 
you live in is a prelude to ypur dissolution. When yo« 
are ripe, you sfaflill be plucked. 

Junius* 

P. S. I beg you would convey to our gracious master 
my humble congratulations upon the glorious success dP 
peerages and pensions, so lavishly distributed as the 
rewards of Irish virtue. 



LETTER LXVm. 



LORD CHIEF JUSTICE MANSFIELD. 

I HAV9 undertaken $o prove, that when, at the iur 
tercession of three of your countrymen, you bailed John 
£yre, you did that which by law you were not waiw 
ranted tp do; and that a felon, under the circumstances 
of being taken in the fact, with the stolen goods upon 
him, and making .no deffence, is not bailable by 
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the laws of England. Your learned advocates have 
interpreted this charge into a denial, that the court of 
King^s Bench, or the judges of that court during the 
vacation, have any greater authority to bail for criminal 
offences than a justice of peace. With the instance be* 
fore me, I am supposed to question your power of doing 
wrong, and to deny the existence of a power, at the 
same moment that I arraign the illegal exercise of it. 
But the opinions of such men, whether wilful in their 
malignity, or sincere in their ignorance, are unworthy 
of my notice. You, Lord Mansfield, did not understand 
me so; and I promise you, your cause requires an abler 
defence. I am now to make good my charge against 
you. However dull my argument, the subject of it is 
interesting. I shall be honoured with the attention of 
the public, and have aright to demand the attention of 
the legislature. Supported as I am by the whole body 
of the criminal law of England, I have no doubt of es- 
tablishing my charge. If, on your part, you should have 
no plain, substantial defence, but should endeavour to 
shelter yourself under the quirk and evasion of a prac- 
tising lawyer, or under the mere insulting assertion of 
power without right, the reputation you pretend to is 
gone for ever; you stand degraded from the respect and 
authority of your office, and are no longer, dejure. Lord 
Chief Justice of England. This letter, my lord, is ad- 
dressed, not so much to you, as to the public. Learned . 
as you are, and quick in apprehension, few argumeiits 
are necessary to satisfy you, that you have done that 
which by law you were not warranted to do. Your 
conscience already tells you, that you have sinned against 
knowledge, and thai whatever defence you make con- 
tradicts your own internal conviction. But other men 
i^re willing enough to take the law upon trust. They 
rely upon your authority, because they are too indolent 
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to search for information; or^ conceiving that there is 
some mystery in the laws of their country which lawyers 
are only qualified to explain, they distrust their judg- 
ment, and volnntarily renounce the right of thinking for 
themselves. With all the evidence of history before 
tfaem, from Tresillian to Jefferies, from JefTeries to Mans-^ 
field, they will not believe it possible, that a learned 
judge can act in direct contradiction to those laws 
which he is supposed to have made the study of his life, 
and which he has sworn to administer fiiithfully. Su- 
perstition is certainly, not the characteristic of this age. 
Yet some men are bigotted in politics, who are infidels 
in religion. I do not despair of making them ashamed 
of their credulity. 

The charge I brought against you is expressed in 
terms guarded and well considered. They do not deny 
the strict power of the judges of the court of King's 
Bench to bail in cases, not bailable by a justice of peace, 
not replevisable by the common writ, or ex officio by the 
sheriff. J well know the practice of the court, and by 
what legal rules it ought to he directed. But far from 
meaning to soften, or diminish, the force of those terms 
I have made use of^ I now go beyond them, and 
affirm, 

J. That the superior power of bailing for felony, 
claimed by the court of King's Bench, is founded upon 
the opinion of lawyers, and .the practice of the court; 
that the assent of the legislature to this power is merely 
negative, and that it is not supported by any positive 
provision in any statute whatsoever. If it be, produce 
the statute* 

9. Admitting thjat the judges of the court of King's 
Bench are vested with a discretionary power to examine . 
and judge of circumstances and allegations which a jus- 
tice of peace is not permitted to consider^ I affirm, that 
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the judges, in the use and application of that discre- 
tionary power, are as stricdy bound by the spirit, 
intent, and meaning, as the justice of peace is by the 
words of the kgislatnre. Favourable circumstances, 
alleged before the judge, may justify a doubt whether 
the prisoner be guilty or not ; and where the guilt is 
doubtful, a presumption of innocence should, in gene- 
ra), be admitted. But, when any such probable cir« 
cumstances are alleged, they alter the state and con- 
dition of the prisoner. He is no longer that all-but- 
oonvicted felon whom the law intends, and who by 
law is not bailable at all. If no circumstances what- 
soever are alleged in his favour ; if no allegation what- 
soever be made to lessen the force of that evidence 
which the law annexes to a positive charge of felony, 
and particularly to the fact of '' being taken with the 
maner," I then say, that the Lord Chief Justice of 
England has no more right to bait him than a justice 
of peace. The discretion of an English judge is not 
of mere will and pleasure ; it is not arbitrary; it is not 
capricious; but, as that great lawyer, (whose authority 
I wish you respected half as much as I do) truly says*, 
** Discretion, taken as it ought to be, is, discemereper 
legem quid ntjwtum. If it be not directed by the right 
line of the law^ it is a crooked cord, and appeareth 
to be unlawfuk" . If discretieo were arbitrary in the 
judge,he might introduce whatever novelties he thought 
proper. But, says Lord Coke, "Novelties, without 
warrant of precedents,. are not to be allowed; somie 
certain rules are to be followed; Qmeqtndjudicis author 
ritatisubjidtur, novitati non subjidtur;^ and this sound, 
dociane is applied to the Star-Cham her, a court con- 
fessedly arbitrary. . If you will abide by the authority 

« Inst 41. 66; 
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i>f this great man, you shall have all the advantage of 
his opioioD, wherever it appears to favour you. Ex* 
ceptiDg the plain express meaning of the legislature^ 
to which all private opinions must give way^ I desire 
no better ja^ge between us than Lord Coke# 

3* I affirm, that, according to the obvious iQdisputa* 
hie meaning of the legislature, repeatedly expressed, a 
person positively charged with feloniously stealing, and 
taken in flagrante delicto^ with the stolen goods upon 
him, is not bailable. The law considers hhi) |is differ- 
ing in nothing from a convict, but in the form of con- 
viction ; and (whatever a corrupt Judge may do) will 
accept of no security but the confinement of his body 
within four walls, l know it has been alleged in your 
favour, that you have often bailed for murders, rapes, 
and other manifest crimes. Without questioning the 
fact, I shall not admit that you are to be justified by 
your own example. If that were a j^otection to you, 
where is the crime, that, as a judge, you might not 
now securely commit 1 But neither $hall I suffer myself 
(o be drawn ^aid^ from my present argument, oor you 
.to profit by your own wrong. To prove the meaning 
and intent of the legislature, will require a minute and 
tedious deduotioQ. To investigate a question of law 
demands some labour apd atteptioo, though very little 
\geniu8^ or sagacity. As a pr^tical profession, tbe study 
of the law requires but a moderate portion of abilities. 
The learning of a pleader is usuaJIy apon a level with 
bis integrity^ Thje indi^riaiinate defence of right and 
wrong contracts tlte understanding, while it corrupts 
the heart. Subtlety is soon mistaken for wisdom, and 
impunity for virtue. If there be any instances upon 
record, as some there are undoubtedly, of genius aud 
morality united in a lawyer, they are distinguished by 
their singularity, and operate as e^u^epticms. . 
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I mast solicit the patience of my readers. This is 
no light matter; nor is it any more sasceptible of orna- 
ment> than the conduct of Lord Mansfield is capable 
of aggravation. 

As the law of bail, in charges of felony, has been 
exactly ascertained by acts of the legislature, it is at. 
present of little consequence to enquire how it stood 
at common law before the statute of Westminster. And 
yet it is worth the reader's attention to observe, bow 
nearly, in the ideas of our ancestors, the circumstance 
of '' being taken with the maner" approached to the 
conviction of the felon*. It " fixed the authoritative 
stamp of verisimilitude upon the accusation; and, by 
the common law, when a thief was taken with the maner 
(that is, with the things stolen upon him in manu) he 
might, so detected flagrante delicto^ be brought irito 
court, arraigned and tried, without indictment; as, by 
the Danish law, he might be taken and hanged upon the 
spot, without accusation or trial.^ It will soon appear, 
that our statute in law, in this behalf, though less sum- 
mary in point of proceeding, is directed by the same 
spirit. In one instance, the very form is adhered to. 
In offences relating to the forest, if a man was taken 
with vert, or venison f, it was declared to be equivalent 
to indictment. To enable the reader to judge for him- 
self, I shall state, in due order, the several statutes re- 
lative to bail in criminal cases, or as much of them as 
may be material to the point in question, omitting su- 
perfluous words> If I misrepresent, or do not quote 
with fidefity, it will not be difficnlf to detect me. 

The statute;): of Westminster, the first, in 1275, setfr 

♦ Blackstone, 4. SOS. 
t 1 £d. III. cap. 8. and 7 Rich. II. cap. 4. 
X Videtur que U statute de main pritc fCeU que rcherul M co- 
rnea ^.— Bro. Mainp. 61. 
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have takea and kept in prison persons detected of fe- 
lony, and incontinent have let out by replevin such as 
were not replevisable, because they would gain of the 
one party, and grieve the other; and forasmuch as be- 
fore this time, it was not determined which persons were 
replevisaUe, and which not, it is provided, and by the 
king commanded, that such prisoners, &c. as be takeai 
wiih the maper, &c. or for manifest offences, shall 
be in nowise replevisable by the common writ, nor 
without writ*." — Lord Coke, in his exposition of the 
last part of this quotation, accurately distinguishes her 
tween replevy by the common writ, or ex qficio,'BXkd bail 
by the King's Bench. The words of the statute certainly 
do not extend to the judges of that court. But, be^ 
sides that the reader will soon find reason to think, that 
the legislature, in their intention, made no difference 
between bailable and replevisable, Lord Coke himself 
(if he be understood to mean nothing bi|t an exposition 
of the statute pf Westminster, and not to state the law 
generally) does not adhere to his own distinction. In 
expounding the other offences' which, by this statute, 
are declared not replevisable, he constantly uses the 
words not bailable. '* That outlaws, for instance, are 
not bailable at all; that persons, who have abjured the 
realm, are attainted upon their own confession, and 
therefore not bailable at all by law ; that provers are 
not biulable ; that notorious felons are not bailable/* 
The reason why the superior courts were not named in 

• There are three points to he considered in the construction of 
all remedial »tatutes; the old law, the mischief, and the remedy; 
that is, how the common law stood at the making of the act> what 
the mischief was for which the common law dinnot provide, and 
what remedy the parliament hath provided to cure tni& mischief. 
It is the husmess of the judges so to construe the act, as to suppress 
the mischief, and advance the remedy.* — BLACKSToiui, i. 87. 
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the statute of Westminster, was friaioljr this^ *^ because 
anciently most of the b«sioess touching baibnent of pri- 
soners for felony, or misdemeanours, was performed by 
the sberiflb, or special bailiffs of liberties, either by writ, 
or vkttUe officii;* consequently, the superior courts 
had little or no opportunity to commit those abuses 
which the statute imputes to the sheriffs. With sub^ 
mission to Dr. Blackstone, I think he has fallen into a 
contradiction ; which, in terms at least, appears irrecon^ 
cileable. After enumerating several otknces not bail* 
able, he asserts, without any condition, or timitatioh 
whatsoever, f '^ All these are clearly not admissible to 
bail.'' Yet^ in a few lines after, be says, '' It is agreed, 
that the court of King's Bench may bail for any crime 
whatsoever, according to the circumstances of the case/' 
To his first proposition he should have added, *^ by she^ 
riffs, or justices:" otherwise the two propositions contra- 
dict each other; with this difference, however, that the 
first is absolute, the second limited by a consideration 
of circumstances. I say this without -the least intended 
disrespect to the learned author. His work is of public 
utility, and should not hastily be condemned. 

The statute of 17th Richard II. cap. 10, 1393, sets 
forth, that, ** Fortasmuch as thieves notorioiisly de- 
famed, and others taken with the maner, by their long 
abiding in prison, were delivered by charters and fa- 
vourable inquests procured, to the great hinderance of 
the people, two men of law shall be assigned, fn every 
commission of the peace, to proceed to the deliverance 
of such felons,*" &c. It seems by this act, that there was 
a constant struggle between the legislature and theoiB- 
cers of justice. Not daring to admit felons taken with 

♦ 2 Hale, P. C. isa 1S& 
t Blackstone, IV, 89a. 
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the maiiejr to bait, or tnattiprize> thejr evaded the Iftw by 
keeping the party in prison a long time, and then deli*' 
Tering'him without doe trial. 

. The statute of lat Richard ItL in 1483^ sets forth* 
that, '^ Forasmuch as divers persons have been daily 
arrested and imprisoned for suspicion of felony, some-* 
time of malice, and sometime of a light suspi<iion, and 
so kept in prison without hail, or mainprise, be it or« 
daioed, that every justice of peace shall have authority^ 
by his discretion, to let snob prisoners and persons so 
arrested to bail or mainprise/' By this act it appears* 
that there had been abases in matter of imprisonment, 
and that the legislatttre meant to provide for the imme* 
diate enlargement of persons arrested on light suspicion 
of felony. 

The statute of 3d Henry VII. in 1486, declares, that 
*^ under colour of the preceding act of Richard the Third, 
persons, sucli as were not mainpernable, were often* 
times let to bail or mainprise^ by justices of the peace* 
whereby many murderert and felons escaped, the king, 
&c. hath ordained, that the justices of the peace, or 
two of them at least, (whereof one to be of the quo* 
nan), have authority to let any such prisoners or per^ 
sons, mainpernable by the law, to bail or mainpriae." 

The statute of 1st and 2d of Philip and Mary, in 
1554, sets forth, that, '^ notwithstanding the preceding 
statute of Henry the Seventh; one justice of peace hath 
oftentimes, by sinister labour and means, set at large 
the greatest and notablest offenders, such as be not reple- 
visable by the laws of this realm ; and yet, the rather to 
hide their affections in that behalf, have assigned the 
cause of their apprehension to be but only for suspicion 
of felony, whereby the said offenders have escaped un- 
punished, and do daily, to the high displeasure of Al- 
mighty Ood, the great peril of the Icing and queeo^s 
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trite (lUbj^ctSi find efi^^u r»gea)#nt of aU thieves aadevit- 
doeirfi ; for ref0r.matioa whereof be it enactedy Tb^t no^ 
justices of peace shall let tafafail^^or maiaprifsey any such 
persdns, which, for aily offeate by thetn coonnUted^be 
dediared dot to be cepieviaed, or baited, or be forbid'* 
den to be repjevised, or bailed, by tlie statute of West- 
Ininster the first; and fuctbermore> thai any persdns^ aif-* 
mted for manslaughter, dr. Celoay^ being bailable by tho 
law, shall not be let to bail, or main prize, by any jiis- 
ticesof.p^ace,.bat in the foroa therein aft^rprescrib^d.'' 
In the two lureeeding statutes, the words Mlable^reple* 
vhabltj and mainpernable, are us^.synOnymonaly*, or 
promijscaoasly, to express the same single iatentioH oi 
the legblature, viz. '^ not to accept of any security but this 
body of the offender;'' and when the latter statute pre* 
scribes the-forin in which person! arrested on susfHcion 
of feljbny (being bailable by the law) may be let to bail> 
it evidently supf^oaes, that there are some cases not bail* 
able by the law* It xoay be thought, perhaps, thlit I at^ 
tribute to the legislatare an appearance of iuaccnracy 
in the ,vae of terms, merely to serve my present .purpose. 
-But, in truth, it would make aiore forcibly for my argu*" 
ment, to presume, that the legblatnre were coastaotly 
a^are of the strict kgri distinctioa between bail and re- 
plevy, ahd diat thdy alwtiys mea&t to adhere lo itf. 
For if it be true, that replevy is by the sheriffs, and bail 
by the higher txmrts at Westminster, (which, I thiofc^ 
no lawyer will dttiy) it follows, that wheo the legtsla* 
tare expressly siiy, tfaat'eiiyparttctelidr offence is by law 
not bailable, ,the superior courts are cdmpreibeaAbd in 
the pfdbibttion, and botind by it. Otherwise, nwAM 

* Haie^P. O. ii. 134. 

. , t Vid^ M Inst. 150. 185. ^< The word replevkable signifies hail- 
fbUJ* « Baitdble is, in a tourt of record, by the'king*s justices; but 
M!^tiM»i:e i» by the 8heri£''^-^SB/d6A, iSf «lr 2>>iL lid. 
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there trts a potitivfa tacisfption of the etiperidr coitrtjii 
(wliicb, I affim, there never waa in aay statute relative 
to bail) the iegiftUture would ^ossly contradict them* 
selves^ and tbe manifest iDteHtioh of the law be evaded. 
It is an established riUe, that when the law is speciali 
and redton of it geneitalf it is to be generally under* 
stood ; and though, by custom, a latitude be allowed 
to tbe coart of King's Bench, (to consider circum*- 
stances inductive of a doubt, whetber the prisoner bt 
gttSty or innoo^Qt) if this latitude be taken as an ar« 
bitrary power to bail, when no circumstances wha^so^ 
ever are alleged in favour of tbe prisoner, it is a power 
without right, and a daring violation of the whole 
English law of bail. ^ 

The act of the dlst of Charles tbe Second (commons 
ly called the Habeas Corpui act) paniciilarly declares^ 
that it is n6t naeant to extend to. treason, or felony^ 
{dainly and i^ieciaUy elcpreiised in tiie warrant of jcom* 
mititoent. The prisoner is therefore left to seek his Ha« 
beas CorpQs at common law; B,kd so far was the legis* 
latnre from supposing, that persons (committed for trea- 
son, or felony, ^riainiy and specially expressed in tbe 
warrant of commitment) conld be let to bail by a single 
judge, or by die whole courts that this very act provides 
a remedy for-such persons, in case they are not indicted 
in tbe course of the teun or session subsequent to their 
eommitmcsat. Tbe lair .neither suffers them to be en«» 
hrged before trial, nor to be imprisoned a£ler tbe time 
fn which they >ougbt.re§tikrly to be .tried. In this base 
the law says, ^' It sho^ and may be iMrful to aad for 
the judges of the court of King's Bench, and jusaioes of 
oyer and terminer, or general gaol-delitery, and tbey 
are hereby required, upon motion to them made in open 
court, the last day of tbe term, session. Or gaol-de(ivery, 
either by the prisoner,.or any one in his behalf, to set at 
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liberty the prisoner apon bail; unless it appear to the 
judges and justices, upon oath made, that the witnesses 
for the king could not lie produced the same term, ses- 
sions, or gaoUddiirery .'' Upon the whole of this article 
I observe, i. That the provision made in the first part of 
it, would be, in a great measure, useless and ndgatory, 
if any single judge might have bailed the prisoner erar^ 
atria during the vacation ^ or if the court might have 
bailed him immediately after the commencement of the 
term, or sessions, t. When the law says. It shall and 
may be lawful to bail for felony under particular cir- 
cumstances, we mi»t presume, that, before the passing 
of that act, it was not lawful to bail under those circum- 
stances/ The terms used by the legislature are enact- 
ing, not declaratory. 3. Notwithstanding the party 
may have been imprisoned during the greatest part of 
the vacation, and during the whole sessicMi, the court are 
expressly forbidden to bail him from that session to the 
next, if oath be made that the witnesses for the king 
could not be produced that same term or sessions. 
• Having faithfully stated the several acts of parlia- 
ment relative to bail in criminal cases, it maybe useful 
io the reader to take a short historical review of the law 
of bail, through its Tarious gradiUiond and improve- 
ments. 

By the ancient common law, before and since the 
conquest, all felonies were bailable, till murder was ex- 
cepted by statute; so that persons might be admitted 
to bail, before coniriction, almost in every case. The 
statute of Westminster says, that, before that time, it 
had not been determined which offences were reple vis- 
able, .and which were not, whether hy the common writ 
de homine repkgjuindOf or tx qfido hy the sheriff. It is 
very remarkable, that the abuses arising from this un- 
limited power of replevy, dreadful as they were, and 
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destructive to the peace of society, w«re not corrected, 
or taken notice of, by the legislature, until the eonunons 
of the kingdom had obtained a share in it by their re- 
presentatives; but the House of Commons had scarce 
begun to exist, when these formidable abuses werecor^ 
rected by the statute of Westminster; It is highly pro- 
bable, that the mischief had been severely fek by the 
people, although no remedy had been provided for it by 
the Norman kings, or barons. '^ The * iniquity of the 
times was so great, as it even forced the subjects to 
forego that which was in account a great liberty, tO 
stop the coarse of a growing mischief." The preamble 
to the statutes made by the first pasUameht of Edward 
the First, assigns the reason of calling itf , ^' because 
the people had been otherwise intreated than they ought 
to bcj the peace less kept, the laws less used, and offen-* 
ders less punished, than they ought to be, by reaacm 
whereof the people feared less to offmd." And the first 
attempt to reform these various i^ses, was by con* 
tracting the power of replevying fpkms. 

For above two centuries following, it does not appear 
that any alteration was made in the law of bail, except 
that being taken with vert, or venison, wa9 declared to 
be equivalent to indictment. The legislature adhered 
firmly to the spirit of tb^ statute of Westminster. The 
statute of £7th of Edward the First directs the justices 
of assize to enquire and punish officers baiUag such 
as were not bailable. As for the judges of the superior 
courts^ it is probable, that, in those days, they drought 
themselves bound by the obvious intent and meaning of 
the legislature. They considered not so much to what 
particular persons the prohibition was addressed,as what 
the thing was which the legislature meant to prohibit; 

♦ Selden, by N. Bacon, 182. 
t Parliamentary History, i. 82. 
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v^ell knowing, thatin law, quando aUqiddprohifietutp pro^ 
hibetur et omne^ per quod devmituvp adUM* ** Wbea 
any tbing^ is forbidden, all tbie meaoa by wbich. the 
same tbing may be compassed, or dotiQ, are equally 
forbidden." 

By the statute of Richard the Thirds tbe power of 
bailing was a little- enlarged. Every jostice of peacQ 
was authorize^ to bail for felony; but they were express* 
ly coofined to persons arrested on. light attspicion; and 
even this power, so limited, was found to produce such 
inconveniences, that; in three years after, the legisIaturiS 
found it necessary to repeal it* Instead of trustiog any 
longer to a single |u8tioe of peace, tbe act of Sd Henry 
¥11. repeals the preceding aet, and directs, ** that no 
prisoner (of those who are mainpernable by the law) 
shall be lettobsnl, or roainprize, by ks& than two ju$^ 
tices, whereaf one to he of the quorum*" 

And; so indispctMably necessary w^s this provision 
thoa^t for the administration of jasttce, and for the 
security and peace of society, that at this tinue an oath 
was prcfiosed by the king, to be taken by tbe knights 
apd esquires of his household, by the membei-n of the 
House of Commons, and by the peers spiritual and tem^- 
^oral, and accepted and' SKiigtiAoquasiufidvoeehj them 
all 5 whvdh, among other engagfitteiiti, b^ds them << not 
to let any man to baii^or maiiipriae, knowing anddeem^* 
ing hun to be a felon, upMr your honour and wiorship. 
3o help yott God and all saints*/' 

}n about half a century, however, even^. these provi*- 
eiom were foprod insufficient. Ttie act of Heniy the 
Seventh was evaded, and the legislatiu-e once more 
pUiged to interpose, Tbe act of Ut and Od of Phili p asid 
Mary, t^kes away entirely from tbe justices all powder of 

* Parliamentary History, ii. 5X9. 
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bailing far offences declared not buiilfiUe by tbe statute 
of Westminster. 

The illegal imprisonuient of several persons, who had 
r^fu^ed to contribute to a loan ^xaqted by Charles the 
First, and tbe delay of the Habeas Corpus, and subse- 
quent refusal to bail them, constituted one of tbe first 
and most important gri^vancos pf that reign. Y^t when 
the House pf Commons, which. -met in tbe year 16S8, 
resolved upon measures of the most firm and strenuous 
resistance to the power of imprisonment assumed by the 
](iog, or privy council, and to tlie refusal to hail the 
party on the return of the Habeaa Corpus, they did ex- 
pressly, in all their resolutions, make a« .exoef^tion oS 
conunitments, where the cause of the restraint was ex«- 
pressed, aod did by law justify tbe commitment, Tbe 
xeason of the distinction is, that whereas, whto thfe 
cause of commitment is expressed, the .crime is ibeo 
)(qown, imd tb« offender tnnst be brought to tbe ordinary 
trial; if,.on.lilie contrary, no cause of commiimeut be 
expressed, and the prisoner be thereupon remanded, it 
may operate to perpetual imprisonment. This contest 
with Charles the First produced the act of the l6th.of 
ijiat kji^g ; by ^hicb the court of King's Benoh are di- 
rcioted, within three days after the retusn to the Habeas 
Corpus, to examine and determine the legality of aiiy 
ioomiuitment by the king, or privy c^mneil, and to do 
•what to justice shall appertain, in deliveritig, bailingyor 
remandipg the prisoner. Now, it seems, it is unneoea- 
sary for the judge to do what appertains to justice. The 
«aine scandalous traffic, in which we have seeiuhe pri- 
vilege of parliament eiierted, or relaxed, to gratify the 
present humour, or to serve tbe immediate purpose of 
the crown, is introduced into the administration of jus- 
tice. Tbe magistrate, it seems, has nofw no rule to 
follow, but the dictates of personal enmity, national 
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partiality^ or perhaps the most prostituted corrup- 
tion. 

To complete this historical inquiry, it only remains to 
be observed, that the Habeas Corpus act of the 3 1st of 
Charles the Second^ so justly considered as another 
Magna Charta of the kingdom*, " extends only to the 
case of commitments for such criminal charge, as can 
produce no inconvenience to public justice by a tempo* 
rary enlargement of the prisoner.*' So careful were the 
legislature, at the very moment when they were provid- 
ing for the liberty of the subject, not to furnish any co- 
lour of pretence for violating, or evading, the estab- 
lished law of bail in the higher criminal offences. But 
the exception, stated in the body of the act, puts the 
matter out of ail doubt. After directing the judges 
how they are to proceed to the discharge of the pri- 
soner upon recognizance and surety, having regard to 
the quality of the prisoner and nature of the offence, it 
18 expresfly added, ** unless it shall appear to the said 
Lord Chancellor, &c. that the party so committed is 
detained for such matters, or offences, for the which, by 
the law, the prisoner is not bailable.'^ 

When the la^s, plain of themselves, are thus illus- 
trated by facto, and their uniformmeaning established by 
history, we do not want the authority of opinions, Ik)W- 
ever respectable, tojnform our judgment, or to confirm 
our belief. But I am determined that you shall have - 
no escape. Authority of every sort shall be produced 
against you, from Jacob to Lord Coke, from the dic- 
liojiary to the classic. In vain shall you appeal from 
those upright judges whom you disdain to imitate, to 
those whom you have made your example. With one 
voice they all condemn you. 

"To be taken with the manor is where a thief, hav- 
ing stolen any thing, is taken with the same about him, 

• Blackstone, iv. 137. 
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as it were in his hands, which is called ^agran/e ddicio. 
Such a criminal is not bailable by law." — Jacob, under 
the word, Maner. 

*^ Those who are taken with the maner, are excluded, 
by the statute of Westminster, from the benefit of a 
replevin." — Hawkins, P. C. ii. 98. 

*^ Of such heinous offences, no one who is notoriously 
guilty,, seems to be bailable by the intent of this sta« 
tute." — Ditto, ii. 99. 

*' The common practice and allowed- general rule is, 
that bail is only then proper where it stands indifferent, 
whether the party were guilty, or innocent," — Ditto, 
ditto. 

^^ There is no donbt, but that the bailing of a person, 
who is not bailable by law, is punishable, either at com- 
mon law as a negligent esei^e, or as an offence agaiosl 
the several statutes relative to baili" — Ditto, 89- 

'^ It cannot be doubted, but that neither the judges of 
this, nor of any other superior court of justice^ are strictly 
within the purvtew of that statute ; yet they will always, 
in their discretion, pay a due regard to it, and not admit 
a person to bail, who is ex[Mressly declared by it irreple- 
visable, without some particular circumstance in his fa- 
vour ; and ther^ore it seems difficult to find an instance, 
where persons, attainted of. felony, or notoriously guilty 
of treason, or. manslaughter, &c. by their own confes- 
,sion, or otherwise, have been admitted to the benefit of 
bail, without some special motive to the court to grant 
it."— Di«o, 114. 

" If it appears that any man hath injury, or wrong, by 
his imprisonment, we have power to deliver and dis- 
charge hiip ; if otherwise, he is to be remanded by us to 
prison again." — Lord Ch. J. Hyde, State Trials, vii. 
115. 

** The statute of Westminster was especially for di- 
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rectioa to the sberifiB and others ; but to aajr courts of 
juBtioe are exchided from this statute^ I couceive it can** 
not be/' — Attorney-General Heathy Ditto, 152. 

**Tbe court, upon view of the retiiro^ judgeth of the 
sufHcieney, or insufficieiicy of it. If they tbiok the 
prisoaer in law to be bailable, he is committed to the 
marshal and bailed ; if not^ he is reraanded.^ Through 
the whole debate^ the objection on the part of the pri- 
soners was, that no cause of commitment wasexpressed 
in the warrant ; but it was u«iform}y admitted by their 
counsel, thai if the cause of eodimitment had been ex- 
pressed for treason, or felony, the court wpuld tkeo have 
done right, in remanding them. 

The Attorney-General having urged, before a com- 
mittee of both Houses, That, in Beckwith's case and 
others, the Lords of the couiidil sent a letter to the 
court of King's Bench to bail, it was replied by the ma- 
nagers of the Hou^e of Commons^ That this was of no 
SKMsent; ^* for that either the prisoner was bailable by 
die taw, or not bailable. If bailable by the law, then 
he was to be bailed without any such letter; if not bail- 
ablie by the law, then plainly the judges could not have 
*i>ailed him upon the letter, without breach of their oath, 
which is, that they are to do justiee aecordiag to the 
few, iic''—Siait Triab, vii. 175. 

** So that> in bailing upon such ofiences of .the highest 
nature, a kind of discretion, rather liban a ^^onstant law, 
hatb been exercised, when it stands wholly indifferent 
in the eye of the court, whether the prisoner be guilty 
or not/— Selden, State Triaby vii. «80. 1. 

^ I deny, that a man i^ always bailable^ when impri- 
'sontnent is imposed upon him for custody .''**-^£toraQf- 
General Heathy ditto, £38. By tbede quotations from 
the State Trials, though otherwise not of authority, it 
appears plainly, that, in regard to bailaUe. or aiot bail- 
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able, all parties agreed, in admitting one proposition a9 
incontrovertible. 

'* In relation to capital offences, there are especially 
these acts of parliament that are the common land<r 
marks* touching offences bailable, or not bailable/'-*-* 
Hale, ii. P. C. 127. The enumeration includes the 
several acts cited in this paper. 

*^ Persons^ taken with the manouvre, are not baiU 
able, because it is furtum manifesiumJ'^^liBie, ii. P. CL 
155. 

'< The writ of Habeas Corpus is of a high nature; for 
if persons be wrongfully cooimitted, they are to be dis- 
charged, upon this writ returned; or if bailable, they 
are to be bailed; if not bailable, they are tobecommit- 
ed/'—ifflfe, ii. P. C. U3. This doctrine of Lord Chief 
Justice Hale refers immediately to the superior courts 
from whence the writ issues. ** After the return is 
filed, the court is either to discharge, or bail, or com- 
mit him, as the nature of the case requires.*' — Hale, iu 
P. C. 146. 

^< If bail be granted otherwise than the law aUowetb, 
the party that alloweth the same shall be fined, impri^ 
sooed, render damages, or forfeit his placed' as the case 
shall require."— 5eife», by N. Bacon, 18^. 

" This induces an absolute necessity of expressing, 
upoa every commitment, the reasons for which it is 
made ; that the court, upon a Habeas Corpus, may exa« 
mine into its validity, and^ according to the circumstan- 
ces of the case, may discharge, admit to bail, or remand 
the prisoner.'' — BUiekstone, iii. I S3. 

'^ Harriot was committed for forging indorsements 
upon bank^-blQs, and upon a Habeas Corpus was bailed, 
•because the crime was only a great misden>eanour; for 

* It has been the atii(>y of JLqivI MansfieM to remove Isncl-niaiics^ 
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though forgiDg the bills be felony, yet forgiDg the in** 
dorsement is uot "-^Salkeld, i. 104. 

*fJppeU de Mahem, 8fc. ideo nefuit lesse a bailie^ nieni 
plus que in appell de robbery ou murder; quod nota^ et que 
in robrjf et murder ie partie n'est bailable J' — Bro. Main* 
prize, 67. 

** The intendment of the law in bails is, Quod statin-- 
diffisrenter, whether he be guilty or no; but wheti he is 
convicted by verdict or coni^ion, then he must be 
deemed in law to be guilty of the felony, and therefore 
not bailable ^t all."~CoA:e, ii. Inst. 188. iv. 178. ^ 
. *^ Bail is quando stdt ind^erenter, and not when the 
offence is open and manifest/' — ii. Inst. 189* 
. ''In this case nan ?tat indifferenier, whether he be 
guilty or no, being taken with the maner, that is, with 
thie thing stolen, as it were in his hand.''<^Da^^o, ditto. 
. '' If it appeareth that this imprisonment be just and 
lawful, h^ shall be remanded to the former gaoler; but 
If it shall appear to the court that he was imprisoned 
against the law of the land^ they ought, by force of this 
statute, to deliver him; if it be doubtfiil, and under 
consideration^ he may be bailed." — ^ii. Inst. 65. 

It is uoneceskiry to load the reader with any farther 
quotations. If these authorities are not deemed suffi* 
cient to establish the doctrine maintained in this paper, 
it will be in yain to appeal to the evidence of law-books, 
i)r to the opinions of judges. They are not the autho* 
titles by which Lord Mansfield will abide. He assumes 
;an arbitrary power of doing right; and if he does wrong, 
it lies only between God and.his conscience. 

Now, my lord, although I have great faith in the pre- 
ceding argument, I will not say, that every minute part 
of it js absolutely invulnecafale. I am too well acquaint- 
ed with the practice of a certain court, directed by your 
example^, as it is governed by your authority, to think 
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there ever yet was an argument^ however conformable 
to law and reason^ in which a cunning, qaibblingattor* 
ney might not discover a flaw. But, taking the whole 
of it together, I affirm, that it constitutes a mass of de* 
monstration, than which nothing more complete, or sa* 
lisfactory, can be offered to the human mind. How 
an evasive, indirect reply, will stand with your reputa* 
tion, or how far it will answer, in point of defence, at 
the bar of the House of Lords, is worth your considera* 
tion. If, after all that has been said, it should still be 
maintained, that the court of King^s Bench, in bailing 
felons, are exempted from all legal rules whatsoever, 
end that the judge has no direction to pursue but bit 
private, affections, or mere unquestionable will and plea- 
flure, it will foUoUr plainly, that the distinction between 
bailable and not bailable, uniformly expressed by the 
legislature, current through all our law-books, and ad- 
mitted by all our great lawyers without exception, i% ia 
one sense, a nugatory, in another, a pernicious distinc- 
tion. It is njDgatory, as it supposes a difference in the 
bailable quality of offences, when, in effect, the dis- 
tinction refers only to the rank of the magistrate* It is 
pernicious, as it implies a rule of law, which yet the 
judge is not bound to pay the least regard to; and im- 
presses an idea upon the minds of the people, that the 
judge is wiser and greater than the law. 

It remains only to apply the law, thus stated, to the 
fact ia question. By an authentic copy of the miui'- 
fBus, it appears, that John Eyre was committed forYelo^ 
ny, plainly and specially expressed in the warrant of 
commitment. He was charged before Alderman Halir 
fax, by the oath of Thomas Fielding, William Holder, 
William Payne,and William Nash, for feloniously stisatU 
ing eleven quires of writing p^iper, value six shillings, 
the property of Thomas Beach, 8cc. By the examina- 
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ttoQs upon oath of the four penoni mentioned in thtf 

trnttimus, it was proved, that large qaa&ttties of paper 

had been missed; and that eleven quires (previously 

marked^ from a suspicion that Ejre was the thief ) were 

found upon him. Manj other quires of paper^ mark<^ 

ed in the same manner^ were found at his knlgings} , 

and after he had been some time in Wood«street 

- Compter^ a key was found in his rootn there, whk:b ap^ 

^ared to be a kej to tbecloset at GuildhaH, from whence 

the paper was stolen. When asked what he had to say 

in his defeoce, his only answer was, ** I hope you will 

bail me.'' Mr. Holder the clerk replied, ** Hiat is im^- 

possible. There never w^ an instance of it, whe» the 

stolen goods were found upon the thief." The Lord 

Mayor was then applied to, and refused to bail him^ 

Of all these circumstances, it was youl- duty to have in*' 

formed yourself minutely. The fact was remarkable; 

and the chief magistmte of the city of Xondon waft 

known to have refused to bail the offender. To justify 

your compliance -with the solicitations of your three 

countrymen, it should be proved, that sjach allegations 

were offered to you, in behalf of their associate, as ho* 

nefithr and bona fide reduced it to a matter of doubt and 

indifference whether the prisoner was innocent or guilty^ 

Wlis any thing offered by the Scotch triumvirate that 

tended to invalidate the positive charge made against 

him by iPour credible witnesses upon oath? Was it even 

insinuated to you, either by himself or bis bail, that no 

felony was committed; or, that he was not the felon; 

that the stolen goods were not found upon him ; or, that 

he was only the receiver, not knowing them to be stolen? 

Or, in short, did they attempt to produce any evidence 

of his immunity? To all these questions I answer for 

you, without the least fear of contradiction, positively 

No. From the moment he was arrested, he never 
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^ntertaiaed any hope of acquittal; therefore, thought of 
nothing but obtaining bail, that he might have time to 
settle his affairs, convey his fortune into another country, 
and spend the remainder of his life in comfort and af- 
fluence abroad. In this prudentiaJ scheme of future hap-» 
ptness> the Lord Chief Justice of England most readily 
and heartily concurred. At sight of so much virtue in 
distress^ your natural benevolence took the alarm. Such 
a man as Mr* Eyre, struggling with adversity, mii^t bU 
ways be an interesting scene to Lord Mansfield. Or^ 
was it that liberal anxiety, by which yoar whole life has 
been distinguished, to enlarge the liberty of the subject i 
My lord, we did not want this new instance of thelibe* 
rality of your principles. Wealready knew what kind of 
subjects they were for who^ liberty you were anxiouis* 
At all events, the public are much indebted to, you for 
fixing a price at which felony may. be commiued with 
impunity. 

You bound a felon, notoriously worth. L. 50,000, in 
tfaie sum of L.500. With your natural turn to equity, 
kmA knowing as you are in the doctrine of {»-ecedents, 
you nhdoubtedly nieant to settle the proportion 
between the fortune df the ieion and the fine, by 
which he may icompoumi for his felony. The ratio 
BOW vpon record, and transmitted to posterity under 
the :a(Ospices of Lord Mansfield, is exactly one to an 
hundred. My Lord, without intending it, yon have 
laid a crdel restraint upon the genius of 3^our country* 
mefii. in the warmest indcdgence of their passions, 
tTiey have an eye to the exp^ioe; and if their other 
virtues fml^ns, we have a nesoitree in their ceconomy. . 

By taking so trHling a security from John £yre, ybn 
invited afid manifestly exhortbd him to escape. Al^ 
tbottgfa in bailable cases, it bewnial to tak^.fottnleDari«> 
tii^s, you left him in the costody of three Scotchmen^ 
whom he might have easily satisfied for conniving at hc« 
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retreat. That he did not make use of the opportonhy 
yoa indostrioasly ga^e him, neither justifies your con-i 
duct, nor can it be any way accounted for, but by hi» 
excessive and monstrous avarice. Any other man but 
this bosom-friend of three Scotchmen, would gladly 
have sacrificed a few hundred pounds, rather than sub- 
.mit to the infamy of pleading guilty in open court. 
It is possible, indeed, that he might have flattered him-* 
self, and not unreasonably, with the hopes of a pardon. 
That he would have been pardoned, seems more than 
probable, if I had not directed the public attention to 
the leading step you took in favour of him. In the pre- 
sent gentle reign, we well know what use has been made 
of the lenity of the court, and of the mercy of the 
orown. The Lord Chief Justice of England accepts 
of the hundredth, part of the property of a felon taken 
in the fact, as a recognizance for his appearance* 
Your brother Smythe browbeats a jury, and forcea 
them to alter their verdict, by which they had found a 
Scotch Serjeant guilty of murder; and though the 
Kennedies were convicted of a most deliberate and 
atrocious murder, they still had a claim to the royal 
mercy. They were saved by the chastity of their con- - 
flections. They had a sister; yet it was not her 
beauty, but the pliancy of her virtue, that recom* 
mended her to the king. The holy Author of our re- 
ligion was seen in the company of sinners; but it was 
his gracious purpose to convert them from their sins. 
Another man, who, in. the ceremonies of our faith, 
might give lessons to the great enemy of it, upon dif- 
ferent principles keeps much the same company. He 
advertises for patients, collects all the diseases of the 
heart, and turns a royal palace into an hospital for in- 
curables. A man of honour has no ticket of admission 
at St. James's. They receive him like a virgin at the 
Magdalen's; ^ Go thou, and do likewise.'' 
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My charge agaiott you is now mack good. I jihall, 
however, be ready to answer, or to submit to fair objec- 
tions. If, whenever this matter shall be agitated, you 
suffer the doocs of the House of Lords to be shut, I 
now protest, that I shall consider jou as having made 
no reply, Frofn that moment, in the opinion of the 
<rorkl,you will stand iself-convicted. Whether your re- 
ply he-quibbliiig sfud evasive, or liberal and in point, 
will be matter for the judgment of your peers ; but if, 
when evei;y. pos^ble idea of disrespect to that noble 
House<in whose bonouc and jui^iee the nation implicitly 
coofidiea) is beve most solemnly disclaimed, you should 
endeaV'Our to. represent this ci\arge as a contempt of 
their authority, and moye their lordships to censure the 
publisher of lhis;pqpfrjr:| the0.a|Brpi,{t^at|you support 
inJHstii^e by viol^n^c^ , that you are guilty of a beinoHB 
i^gravatioo of yptur offence, and that you leoatribut.e 
your utmost influence to promote, on the part of the 
highest court of judii^c^turey a positive denial of justice 
to the nation. 

JuNjus. 



LETTER LXIX. 

TO 

THE RIGUT HON. LORD CAUDMJU. 

MY LORD, 

I TUBN with pleasure from that barren 
waste, in which ao saluiiary plant takes root, no verdure 
quicker, to a character fertile, as I wi^Uingly believe. 
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m t^eiy great and go%>d qualification. I call yon^ ia 
the name of the English nation, to stand forth in de- 
fence of the laws' of your country, and to exert, in the 
cause of truth and justice, those great abilities with 
which you wet'e entrusted for the benefit of mankind. 
To ascertate the facts set forth in the preceding p^per, 
it may be necessary to call the persons' mentioned in the 
mittimtu to the bar of the House of Lords. If a motioa 
for that purpose should be rejected, we shall know what 
to think of Lord Mansfield's innocence. The legal ar- 
gument is submitted to your lordship's judgment. 
After the noble stand you made against Lord Mansfield 
upon the question of libel, we did expect that you would 
not have sufiered that matter to have reihained unde- 
termined. But it was said, that Lord Chief Justice 
Wilmot haed been prevailed upon to vouch for an opi-» 
liion of the' late Judge Yates, which was supposed to 
ihake against ^ou ; and we admit of the excuse. When 
such detestable arts are employed to prej udge a question 
of right, it might have been imprudent, at that time, to 
have brought it to a decision. In the present instance, 
you will have no such opposition to contend with. If 
there be a judge, or a lawyer of any note in Westmin- 
ster-hall, who shall be daring enough to affirm, that, ac- 
cording to the true intendment of the laws of England, 
a felon, taken with th^ ibdnef , inftd^anti delicto, is bail- 
able ; or that the discretion of an English judge is merely 
arbitrary, and not governed by rules of law ; I should be 
glad to be acqjuainted with him. Whoever he be, I 
will take ciaTe tfiat he shall not give you much trouble. 
Your lordship's character assures me> that you will as- 
sume that principal part, which belongs to you, in sup- 
porting the laWs of England agdiinst a wicked judge, 
iVho makes it the occtrpation of his life to misinterpret 
and pervert them. If you decline this honourable 
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office^ I fear it will be said^ that, for some months past 
you have kept too much company with the Duke of 
Grafton. When the contest turns upon the interpre- 
tation of the laws^you cannot, without a formal surren- 
der of all your reputation^ yield the post of honour even 
to Lord Chatham. Considering the situation and abili- 
ties of Lord Mansfield, I do not scruple to affirm, with 
the moat solemn appeal to God for my sincerity, that, 
in my judgment^ he is the very worst and most danger- 
ous man in the kingdom* Thus far I have done my 
duty in endeavouring to bring h»m to punishment. But 
mine is an inferior, ministerial office in the temple of 
justice; I have bound the victim, and dragged him to 
the altar^ 

Junius^ 



The Rev. Mr. John Home having/ with his usual ve- 
racity and holiest industry, circulated a report, that J u*- 
nius, in a letter to the 8up{>orte]^s of the Bill of Right9, 
had warmly declared himself in favour of long par^^ 
liaments and rotten boroughs, it is thought necessary to 
submit to the public the following extract from his let- 
ter to John Wilkes, £s(|. dated the 7th of September, 
1771; and laid before the society on the 24th of the 
same month. 

" With regard to the several articles, taken separate- 
ly, I own I am concerned to see, that the great condi- 
tion which ought to be the sine qua non of parliaoientary 
qualification, which OBght to be the basis(as it assuredly 
will be the only support) of every barrier raised in de- 
fence of the constitution, — I mean a declaration upon 
oath to shorten the duration of parliaiBents> — is reduced 
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to the fourth rank in the edteem of -theflociety ; and, 
even in that place, far from being insisted on with firm- 
ness and Tehemence, seems to have been particularly 
flighted in the expression, ' You shall endeavour to re- 
store annual parliaments f — Are these the terms which 
itien/wboarern earnesti^make use of, when the sa/tisrei- 
pttbHcA iff at stake 7 I expected other language from Mr. 
Wilkes, diesi^smy objection i» point of form, I dis- 
afpprove highly of the meaning of the foujpth article as it 
stands. Whenever the question shall be seriously agi- 
tated, I will endi^avour (and if I live, w^ll assiKedly at- 
tempt' it) to convince the English nation, by arguments, 
to my understandings tmfanswerable,' that they ought to 
insist upon a triemtiial, and banish the idea of an annual 
parliament ..... ^ I am eonvrnced, that, if shortening 
the duration of parlmtnents (which, in effect, is keeping 
the representative under the rod of the constituent) be not 
made the basis of our new parliamentary jurisprudence, 
other checks, or imf^rovements, signify nothing. On 
the contrary ,^^if this befiiade the foundation, other mea- 
sures may come io aid,^and,: as- auxiliaries, be of consi- 
derable advtfnitajge. Lord Chatham's project, for m- 
stance, of increasing tber number of knights of shires, 

appears to me admirabll^ As to catting away the 

rotten boroughs, I ma as much offeitded as -any man at 
seeing so many of them under the direct influence of the 
crown, or at the disposal of private persons. Yet, I own 
I have both doubts and sfpprehensions in regard to the 
remedy you propose. I shall be charged, perhaps, with 
an unusual want of political tntrepidityy when I honestly 
confess to you, that I am atarded at the idea of so ex- 
tensive an amputatioo. In the first place, I question 
-tlie- power, de jurey of the .legislature tor disfranchise, a 
number of b<Mroughs,upon the general ground of impro- 
Ting the constitution. There oaanot be a doctrine more 
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ftiial to the liberty and property wearecontendiogfor, 
than that which confounds the idea of a supreme and 
arbitrary legislature. I need not pojnt out to you the 
fatal purposes to which it hat been, and may be, ap« 
plied. If we are sincere in the politioal creed we pro* 
fe$%, there are many things which we ought to affirm 
cannot be done by Kings, Lords, and Commons.—* 
Among these I reckon the disfranchising of boroughs 
with a general view of impxoy^o^nt. I consider it as 
equivalent to robbing the parties con/^rned of their 
freehold, of their birth-right. I say, ihat although this 
birth-right may be foi'feited^ ,or the exercise of it sus* 
pended in particut^ £^es, it caanotbe taken away by 
a general law, for ^ny i^al or pretended purpose of im* 
proving the constitution* Supposing the attempt made, 
I ajD persuaded you cannot mean that, either ^tng, or 
Lords, should take an acjtiye part in it. A bill, which 
only touches the representation of the people, must ori- 
ginate in the House of Commoo^. In the formation 
and mode of passing it, the exclusive right of the Comr 
nsons roust be asserted as scrjupulouslj^ as io the case of 
a. money-bill. Now, sir, { sbonld be glad to l^now by 
what kind of reasoaing it x»n be prov^ed, that there is 
a power vested in the representative to destroy his im- 
mediate constituent. From whence could he possibly 
derive it? A conrtier, I know, will be ready to main- 
tain the affirmative. The doctrine suits him exactly, 
because it gives an (Unlimited operation to the influence 
of the crown.. Bat we^ Mr. Wilkes, ought to hold a 
different language. It is no answer to me to say, That 
the bill, when it passes the House of Commons, is the 
aot of the majority; and not the representatives of the 
pacticuUr boroughs concserned. If the majority can 
disfranchi^ ten boroogbs, why not twenty, why not the 
wbp]fe kip^oot? Why should not they niake dieir own 
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seats in parliament for life? When the septennhil act 
passed^ the legislature did what, apparently and pal-* 
pably, tliey had no power to do; but they did more 
than people in general were aware of; they^ in effect, 
disfranchised the whole kingdom for four years. 

** For argument's sake, 1 will now suppose that the 
expediency of the measure, and the power of parliament, 
are unquestionable. Still you will find an insurmount* 
able difficulty in the execution. When all your instru- 
ments of amputation are prepared, when the unhappy 
patient lies bound at your feet without the possibility 
of resistance, by what infallible rule will you direct the 
operation? When you propose to cut away the rotten 
parts, can you tell us what parts are perfectly sound ? 
Are there any certain Ijmits in fact, or theory, to in- 
form you at what point you must stop, at what point 
the mortification ends? To a man so capable of obser- 
vation and reflection as you are, it is unnecessary to say 
all that might be said upon the subject. Besides that 
I approve highly of Lord Chatham's idea of infusing a 
portion of new health into the constitution, to enable it 
to bear its infirmities, (a brilliant expression, and full of 
intrinsic wisdom) other reasons occur in persuading 
me to adopt it. I have no objection," 8cc. 

The man, who fairly and completely answers this ar- 
gument, shall have my thanks and my applause. My 
heart is already with him. I am ready to be converted. 
I admire his morality, and would gladly snbscHbe to the 
articles of his faith. Grateful as I am to the Grood 
Being, whose bounty has imparted tome this reasoning 
intellect, whatever it is, I hold myself proportionally in- 
- debted to him, from whose enlightened understanding 
another ray of knowledge communicates to mine. But 
neither should I think the most exalted faculties of the 
human mind a gift worthy of t^he Divinity, nor any 
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assistance in the improi^ement of them a subject of 
gratitude to my fellow-creature^ if I were not satisfied, 
that really to inform tbe ynderstanding; corrects and 
enlarges the heart. 

Junius. 



INDEX. 



A. 

AMERICA^ Mr. Pitt and Lord Camden the patrons of, page 6< ^anew 
oiBce estabHshed for the basinets of, ib. 

Armty, young gentlemen coming into it said to be a setiirity for the 
kingdom, from foreign as well as domestic slavery, f3* •many of oar 
forces in climates nnfavonrable to British constitntions, 24**thein- 
anlt offered to it, by appointmg Colonel Lnttrell adjutant-general of 
Iralandy 203. 

B. 

Beelef^rdf Mr. his smnptnons entertainnient at the MamioB^mnse, 975. 

Be^tfitrdf corporation of, admit strangers to their freedom, to shake off 
the tyranny of the Dnke of Bedford, lOT'^Dnkc <iff a letter to bis 
Grace from Junios, 104* • his feelings nice, if to be judged from his 
resentments, ib.*«what his Grace was, and what he might have 
been, 105- •his avowal of the sale of a borough, 107* •accused of in- 
sensibility on the loss of his son, ib.^^his Grace every way unfor- 
tunate, 108 ••his embassy at Versailles the first important part of 
his history, ib.-* those who are acquainted with his Graced pecu- 
niary character, are apt to suspect such sacrifices would not have 
been made without some private compensations, 109* -stipulations 
made between him and Lord Bute, and violated, ib.« •behaves to the 
King in an outrageous manner, 110 ••solicits again the friendship 
of Lord Bute, ib.--h]s measures to obtain and confirm his power, 
111* -his character vindicated by Sir William Draper, 120 ••makes 
a public display of his insensibility on the death of his son, 131 • -an 
anecdote of his Grace's behaviour on this misfortune, 139. 
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Bena<m, Mr. chaUeniced as a jarymao, 515. 

Bingley, Mr. his imprisonment for two y(*ars, S09. 

Blaekstone, Dr. solicitor to the Qneen, 59* -more tolicitons to preeerre 
his place than his reputation, ib.**a letter addressed to hhn from 
Junius, 76 ••charged with having delivered different doctrines in the 
Honse of Commons from what he had written in his CommentarieSy 
79- -that when he itpoke in the House he never once thought of the 
Commentaries until the contradiction was unexpectedly nrgedy 82 • • 
contradicts t!ie ministry sometimes as well as himself, 103. 

BradshaWf Mr. has a pension settled upon him, 174. 

Bron^eldy Mr. surgeon, his opmion in rei^ard to the death of George 
Clarke, who received a b!ow at the Brentford election,. 56* 

Brooke^ Dr. said to be quartered on the salary of a patent place, pur- 
chased by Mr. Hine, 148. 

BttcareUiy the Spanish governor of Port Epnont» acted in obedience 
to his order, 218* • if he had acted without it, he deserv^ death, 

Burgoyne, Colonel, his ezpcuecs at Preston, 146* ^the purchase juooey 
of a patent place said to be given him for bu seryice at Preston, 148 • • 
no man more tender of hb reputation, ib. 

Bute, Earl of, his mterview widi the Duke of Bedford, 106* -not of a 
temper to relinguish power, though he retired from employment, 109 
. .stipulations made betwixt him and the Duke of Bedford violated, 
ib. • 'treats the Duke with contempt when again soliciting his friend- 
ship, 110. ••forced into the Prince of Walk's hQos^ld, cpntr^ry to 
the late King's inclination^ 159* 



C. 

Calcnrfi, Mr. when he determined to be a patriot, 307* 

Camden, Lord, attributes to the crown a power, in case of necessityy to 

suspend the operation of an act of the legislature, 305* ^his doctrine, 

in this respect, considered and refuted, 310. 
Carleton-hBusCj the tutelage and dominion of the heir-apparent laid there 

many years ago, 152. 
Charles I. lived and died a hypocrite, SO* 
Charles IL a hypocrite, though of another sort, ib. 
ChathoMy Lord, introduces the Duke of Grafton on the political stage^ 

51 ••obliged to withdraw his name from an administration formed 
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on tke credit of U^ 5f • •the motive of giving the thankf of ihe city to 
liiiii, t75. 

OUrgify their incapacity to sit in the Hoase of Cemmons, 97. 

Ctkey Sir Edward, his opinion with regard to the power of the House of 
CommonB conunitting for contempt, 244. 

CoIofiiM, these of America alienated from their natarai affection to the 
oMtiier eoontry, 5* •receive spint and argument from the declaration 
of Mr. Pitt and Lord t^amden, 6* •the stamp-act repealed, and a new 
made of taxing the colonies invented, ib. • • the colonists equally detest 
the pageantry of a king, and the hypocrisy of a bisliop, 161. 

Cemmoiis, Honsc of, the sitnation they are reduced to by their vote on 
the Middlesex election, 10* -said to have transferred their gratitude 
from their parents to their bene&ctors, 159* 'have assumed an an- 
thority equal to an act of the iegitlatare, 165* 'have transferred the 
right of election from the collective to the representative body, 166* • 
they are only interpreters, to convey the sense of the people to the 
crown, 190* -did not dare to assert their own dignity when grossly 
attacked, 196* • would best consult their dignity by appealing to the 
- laws when they are oflended, S37. 

C^rmca wou|d never have been invaded, if the British court had inter- 
posed with dignity and firmness, 54. 

CromweUf Oliver, with all his crimes, had the spirit of an Englishman, 
227* -an expression of his in the time of Charles I. 271. 

Cwmberland, the late Duke of, in his time parliamentary in6uence pre- 
vailed least ID Hie anny, 95» 
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DingUy, Mr. becomes a candidate for the county of Middlesex, 39. 

Dodd^ Captain, applied to Captain Garth for the assistance of his guard, 
to rescue General Gansel, 140. 

Draper, Sir William, his defence of the Marquis of Granby against the 
charges of Junius, 12* •his letter to Junius, 21 ••refers him to the 
united voice of the army and all Germany, for instances of tlie mi- 
litary skill and capacity of the Marquis of Granby, 23 • •his answer on 
his own account, ^5* 'accused of making a traffic of the royal favour, 
27. • 'Another letter to Junius, 29* • his answer to a question of Junius, 
30 ••To Junius, 113* •complains of the aiwertion of Junius, that he 
had sold the companions of his success, 114* • that it is a malicious 
falsehood, and bids l^e writer stand forth and avow the charge, ib.*» 
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appeals to the genllemeB to whom he had made application in this 
affair, 115* -To Jonios, 119* -that he has read his letter to the Dake 
of Bedford with horror and aatonishment, wherein an allectionate fa.* 
ther is upbraided with the loss of an only and most amiable son, 120* • 
that Junius goes wantonly oat of his wi^ to torment declining age, ib. 
• 'be is called opon to prove the Dake*s avarice, before he makes his 
hasty and wicked conclusions, IS 1 • • bnt if an amba&sador loves money 
too miieh, is this a proof that he has taken any to betray his country? 
121* • Sir William's aeconnt of the flninisterial quarrels, ib.«*th^t tlie 
Duke, however, potent as he is, is amenable to jtistice, and tlie parliar 
ment is the high and solemn tribunal, Itf* 

E. 

Ettiiy Mr. Welbore, whether he makes -or snpfiresses a raotion, is sure of 

his disgrace, 167. 
ExpuiHan from the House of Commons^ whether it creates incapacity 

of being re-elected, 85 ct seq.* • Mr. Walpole*s ease considered as a 

precedent, 84. 
Eyrty John^ bailed by Lord Mansfield, 324* •this afiair stated and ex* 

amined according to the statutes m such cases, 349. 



Felamfy whether or not bailable, 331 ••the statutes relative to bail in 

criminal matters stated in due order, 934. 
Feote, Mr. surgeon, his evidence on the trial of M'Quirk, 37. 



GnmeAmef oppressive to the subject, 323. 

Gojuely General, his rescue from the hailifls near the Ttlt>yard, in St. 
James's Park, 135* • he solicited a corporal and other soldiers to assist 
him in making his escape, 140. 

Gwrthy Captain, declined appearing hhnself, but stood aloof while Cap- 
tain Oodd took upon liim to order out the King's guard to resoue Qe- 
neral Gausel, 141. 

Gisbomej Colonel, a regimettt said to be sold to him, 21 « •Colonel Dra- 
per resigned «it to liim for his half-pay, 26* •accepts of a pension for 
the government of Kiasale, 203. 
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Cfr^oHy Duke et, upon itktt fb«tiiig he fint took, and aoOn after re- 
Mgned, tlie offioe of aecretary of tUte, 3* 'tlie only act of nercy to 
wluch lie adoMKl-Ms SovereigBy received with disapprobatioii, 55* • 
his eKtabliahaMht of a new tribunal, 37* • one fatal mark Axed on 
every BMaanre whcarein he is.oeiieenied, 39* ^a siagular inttahce of 
youth without spirit, 40* ^obhgod either to ahaadon a osefel parti- 
am, or to protect « fekm.fMMi public justice, *4l*<accmed of.ba- 
iMwin^ his Jio»^execiitioa ef the hiws with a breseh of: the cowti- 
^iion, 46* 'the teatiag Mr. LattreH in the .House of Cobhdobs en- 
tails on . posterity the imaMHiiate electa of his apdmiaistratioD, 46 • • 
in hissyslen of government he addresses himself SDaply to the 
tottchy'49**his character considered as a subject of curious specu- 
lation, ib^« •resemUance thereof to that of his royal progenitors, 50* • 
at his aetting out, a patriot of no onpnomisiBg expectatians, 51 • • 
ha^asany compenaatioas to make in the ^set for his former friend- 
ship with Mr. Wilkes, &b.««hjs iMtion by marriage. not imprudent in 
apolitkiAl view, 52* -his Grace's public conduct as a minister, tbe 
oounter^part of his private history, 5S«*in the whole course of his 
Uitf a straiige emleavour to unite contradictions, B7, 58* -bis inaolt on 
pttblic decomm at the Opera-honse, 60««his reasons lor deserting 
his (Hends, ib.**his political intant state, daldhood, ^laberty, and 
manhood, 61 •• if his Grace's abiHtaos had boon able to keep paee 
with the principles of his heart, he would have been a fomidable 
minister, 63* -tiie people find a resource in tbe weakness ofhis.un- 
dOrstanding, ib.* 'charged with beipg the leader of a aervile 4ulmi- 
nistration c<dlficted from the deserters of all parties, 64* -his eoyaess 
ini«jectiBg:Mr« V«ughan's proposaU is said to resemble the terma- 
gant chastity of a prude, 145* 'is called upon to tell the price of 
the patent pnrohaaed by Mr. Hine, 146 • ^in his public character has 
iqjved every antgcct in the empire, 169- •the event of all the sa- 
criftDeshemade to iiord But^s patronage, ib.«%atthe mostnctive 
period of hfe, obhgfsd.to.qiitt tho busy scene, and conceal himself 
from the world, 170 • -the neglect of the petitions and remonstrances 
a part of his origmal plan of government, 171 •• was contented widi 
pronouncing Colonel Luttreirs panegyric, 203 ••is restored to his 
rank under tlie royal standard, 249^*i» acknowledged by Junius to 
have great intrinsic merit, but is cautioned not to value it too highly, 
ib.*>in vain would his Majesty have looked round for a more 
consummate character, d60* 'he remembers, with gratitude, how the 
Duke accommodated his morals to the necessity of the service, 251 • • 
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the ftbmidaiice of mtfit in the Duke to secnre the faf 6iir of fiir 
sorei-eigB, 951 • • a stiikiog peculiarity in his character, 254* 'his Grace's 
re-ftppointment in the cabinet anaoanced to thcpoblic by the omi<' 
nons return of Lord Bate, 255 -in whatever measfire eoncerned, he 
makte tlie goyemment of the best of prinCiBa contemptible and ridi- 
cniona, ib.**his baaenesa affirmed to be the cioae of greater mischief 
to Engbmd than even the unfortunate ambition of Lord Bute, S8t*« 
to what enormons excesses the influence of the crown has conducted 
his Grace, without a spark of personal resolution, SS90««in what a 
faop^nl condiiionr be dekvered the navy to his successor, 293 •-the 
navy being in great want of timber, a warrant was made out to cut 
timber in Whittiebory forest, where the Dnke is hereditary ranger, 
293* •his Grace's persecution of the deputy^aiyeyor, for attempting 
to cut down the trees when he happeaetl not to have the warrant in 
his pocket, 294* •the Duke asserted upon his honour, that in the grant 
the property of the timber is vested in the ranger, tb.* 'the very re- 
verse affirmed to be the truth, ib.«^<yet the oaks keep their gromid, 
the King is defrauded,^ and the navy suffers ; all tiiis to appease the 
Duke of Grafton^ 295 • 'the mortificatioif he received on tiie defeat of 
Sir James Lowthcr, 325^ •his eipedition in hastetthig the grant to 
transfer the Dnke of Portlaad's property to Sir James l^vrtber, 328. 

Granby, Lord, accused of accumnlating in his own person and fiimily 
a number of Jncntive enqrioyments, 9 ••his cares confined to filling 
up ' vacancies, ib.* •praised and vindicated by Shr- William Draper 
against the charges of Jnains, 12 • •the united voice of the army aiid 
all Germany wiU tell instances of his mHatary skUl and capacity, 23 • • 
his reimtation is said by Jnnins to have snffeied more by his friends 
than his eneniies^ 29^. 

Gf MoiUe^Mr^ at any rate to be distressedy becaose he was minister,<6 • « 
vindicated from- some reflections thrown out against bun in a pam^ 
phlet written in defence of Sir William Blackstone, 78 • • receives the 
chastisement ftom the chair in the House of CommonSi 84v 

K 

Harley, Mr. the interest of government in the city said to be committcti 

tohhn,255. 
Harry the Eighth, by the submission of his parliament, as absolute at 

Louis the Fourteenth, 226. 
HoMtkef Sir £d«md, this country highly mdebted to hhn, 9. 
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HUMonughy Earl of, cailecl forth to gOTem Ameriea, 6 ••his mcasiureft 
lieAaured, t, 

Hine, Mr. a patent purchased by him, 146 ••the price at which the 
place was knocked down, 148. 

HefTUf Mr. his nnfbrtmiate endeavmirs in snpport of the nomination 
of sherifis, f57**in his principles already a bisliop, ib.** His letter 
to Jnnins, t58*^it is the reputation gained under this signature 
which draws from him a reply, ib.« • that he is ready to lay down his 
life in opposition to tiie ministerial measures, 259* • that iie did not 
solicit one TOte in favour of Messrs. Plnmbe and Kirkman, ib. 
• •A letter to him from Jmiios, 260 •• accused of liaving sold him- 
self to the ministry, fVom his own letters, f61- "his mode of attack 
on Mr. Wilkes censnred, 26S**is blamed for introducing the name 
of a young lady into tiie newspapers, 263**is charged with having 
dnped Mr. Oliver, ib.^* Another letter to Jnnias, ib.** charges him 
with inconsistency and self-contradittion, 264 ••that he feels no 
reluctance to attack the character of any man, 265 • • that the dark- 
ness in ^hich he thinks himself shrouded has not concealed him, 
269* •reflections on the tendency of Jnnins's principles, 271* • that 
Mr. Wilkes did commission Mr. Thomas Walpole to solicit a pension 
for him, 2T9** that, according to Junius, Mr. Wilkes oo^ht to hold 
the string of his benefactors' purses $o long as he continues to be a 
fhom in the Kia^s side, 274 ••that the leaders of the opposition 
refused to stipulate certain points for the public, in case they 
should get into administration, ib. • • A letter in reply to Mr. Home, 
1276 ••is charged with changing the terms of Junins's proposition, 
when he supposes him to assert, it would be impossible for any 
man to write in the newspapers, and not to be discovered, 278* 'that 
he deals in fiction, and therefore naturally appeids to the evidence 
of the poets, 279 • 'is allowed a degree of merit which aggravates 
his guilt, ib.>*his furious persecuting zeal has by gentle degrees 
softened into moderation, 281 ••shameful for him who has lived in 
friendship with Mr. Wilkes to reproach him for failings naturally con- 
nected with despair, 283. 

Humphre^j Mr. his treatment of the Duke of Bedford on the course 
at Litchfield, 108. 



Jrehndf the people of, have been uniformly plundered and oppressed, 
160. 
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Jmham^ Lord, &tber of Colonel LnttreU» SfT. 

Judge, ooe may be honest enoogh in the decision of private caoseiy yet 
a traitor to the public, 10. 

JuMhUf letter iironi, to the. printer of tbe Public Advertiser, on the 
state of the nation, and the different departnteats of the state, !.•• 
To Sir Wilham Unper, 16- 'approves of Sir .William's spirit in 
giving his name to the public, but that it was a |»roof of aotfaiog 

. fant spirit, 17 ••requires some instances of the military skill andi;a- 
pacity of Lord Granby, I8«^put9 some miseries to Sir William as 
to his own conduct, 20* •called upon by Sir William to give bis real 
name, 21 ••Another letter to Sir William Diaper, SS7* 'explains Sir 
William's baigun vrith Colonel Oisbome, ^••Letter to Sir William 
Draper, 31- •declares himself to be a plain unlettered man, ib. — calls 
upon Sir William to justify his declaration pf the Sovereign's having 
done an act in his favour contcary to law, 32* stakes his leave of Sir 
William, ib.« •Letter to the Duke of Grafton, 34* 'that the only act 
of mercy to whidi the Duke advised his M^ty meets with disappro- 
bation, 35* • that it was hasardiqg too much to interpose the strei^th 
of prerogative between such a felon as A(^uiKk and tbe justice of 
his country, ib«**tbe pardoning of this man» and tbe reasons alleds^ 
for 80 doing, considered, 37.* •Xo the Duke of Grafton, SA' • that one 
iatal maik seems to be fined on every measure of his Cfarace, whether 
in a personal or political character* 39 ••that a certain ministerial 
writer does not defend the minister, as to the pardoning M'Quu-k, 
upon his own principles, 40* •that his Grace can best tell for which 
of Mr. Wilkes's good qualities he ficst honoured him with his friend- 
ship, ib.*«To Mr. Edward Weston, 48**u citatM»n from his pam- 
phlet in defence of tbe pardoniiig M'Quirk, vrith remarks, ib. • • 
To the Doke of GraAon, 43* • that his Grace was at -first scrnpu- 
loQS of even exercising those powers with which tbe executive power 
of the l^latare is invested, ib.^ •that h« reserved the^proofi of his 
intrepid spirit for trials of greater hazard, 44* -that he balanced the 
non-execution of the laws with a breach of the constitution, ilk-« 
To the Duke of Grafton, 48 ••that his Grace addresses himself 
simply to the touch, 49**his character resembles that of his royal 
ancestors, 50. ••To the Puke of Grafton, 6«^ 'if his Grace's talents 
could keep pace with the principles of his heart, be would have 
been a most formidable minister, ib.«*tfaat he became tbe leader of 
an administration collected from tlie deserters of all parties, 65. • • 
To the printer of tbe Public Advertiser, 69 ••the questiQn aiisii^ 
ftom Mr. Wilkes's expulsion, and the appointment of Mr. Luttrell, 
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«tteaipted to be stated witb justice and pKcision, 69* 'the expulsion 
ef Mr. Walpole, and bis re-election, how fkr a case in point, 72. 
•<*To Sir William BUckstone, 77* •« certain pamphlet written in 
defence of Sir Willjam*s conduct consideced, ib.* -Mr. OrenviUe and 
Sir William Meredith vindicated from some aspersionB in this pam- 
phlet, 78, 79* -that a certain writer, who defends the proceedings 
with regard to the Middlesex election, only quotes such part of Mr. 
Walpole's case as seems to snit his purpose, 92 •• that the House 
meant to declare Mr. Walpole's incapacity arose from the erimes 
be had committed, 93* -they also declared tlie other candidate not 
duly elected, 95 •• explanation of some passages ui the last letter, 
99.* -To the Dnke of Bedford, 104* 'that he has lost much real au- 
thority and importance, 105* -the degree of judgment lie has shown 
in carrying his own system into execution. 108«*t]ie importance of 
his embassy to the court of Versailles, ib.* -the measures he took to 
obtain and confirm his power, 132.* 'To Sir William Praper, 116 •• 
that after having attacked Junius onder that character, he had no 
right to know him tmder any other, 117> 'that Sir William was ap- 
pointed colonel to a regiment greatly out of his turn, ib*"JunHis 
thinks it by no means necessary he should be exposed to the resent- 
ment of the worst and most powerful men in this country, 118* •• 
Sir William still continues to be a fatal friend, 124* 'he considers 
noUiing in the cause he adopts but the difficulty of defending it, ib. 
. .he may rest assured the Dnke of Bedford lauglis witii equal in- 
difference at Jnnius's reproaches, and Sir William's distress about 
him, 125* -admitting the single instance of his Grace's generosity, 
the public may periiaps demand some otlier proofs of his munifi- 
cence, 126* -though there was i^o document left of any treasonable 
negociation, yet the conduct and known temper of the minister 
carried an internal evidence, ib.**To the printer of the Public Adi^ 
vertiser, 128- 'Junius applauds the spirit with which a lady has 
paid the debt of gratitude to her benefoctor, ib."this single bene«> 
volent action is perhaps the more conspicuous from standing alone. 
ib...To the printer of the Public Advertiser, 133- ahe present mi- 
nistry as singularly inarkcd by tlieir fortune as their crimes, 134- • 
they seem determined to perplex us with the multitude of their of- 
fences, ib.. -a msjor-general of the army Arrested for a considerably 
debt, and rescued by a serjeant and some private soldiers, 135 • • 
that this is a wound given to the Uiw, and no remedy applied, 136. • 
the main question is, how the ministry have acted on this occasion, 
lb.' 'the aggravating circumstances of this affair, ib**.*tbai the refi* 
a A 
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ments of gaards, m a eoips, are neither good snlgeets nor good sol- 
diers, 137— the marching regiments the braveit troops in the worid, 
138. ••To the printer of the Pnblio Advertiser, 144* •that he admits 
the claim of Modestns in the Gazetteer, ib.**that Modestns having 
insinuated, tiiat the offenders in the rescue may still be brought to a 
trial, any attempts to prejudge the cause would be highly improper, 
ib.oifthe gentlemen whose conduct is in question are not brought 
to a trial, the Duke of Grafton shall hear from him again, ib." 
Itares it to his coimtrymen to determine, whether he is moved by 
malevolence, or animated by a just purpose of obtaining satisfac- 
tion to the laws of the country, 145. • 'To his Grace tlie Duke of 
Grafton, ib.« • Junius gives Iris Grace credit for his discretion in re- 
fusing Mr. Vanghan*8 proposals, ib.* ^asks what was the price of Mr, 
Hine's patent, 146* •and whether the ]>nke dares to complain of an 
attack upon his own honour, while he is selling the favours of the 
Crown, ib..«To his Grace the Duke of Grafton, 147- •Junius is 
surprised at the silence of his Grace's friends to the change of 
having sold a patent place, ib.**the price at which the place was 
knocked down, 148* 'that there b none of all his Grace's friends 
hardy enougli to deny the charge, ib.**tliat Mr. Vaugban's offer 
amounted to a high misdemeanour, 149* 'the opinion of a learned 
judge on this matter, 150.. .To the printer of the Public Advertiser, 
151 ••Junius supposes a well-intentioned prince asking advice for 
the happmess of his subjects, ib.*.and'an honest man, when per- 
mitted to approach a kmg, in what terms he should address his 
aovereign, 153 "be separates the amiable prince fW)m the folly and 
treachery of his servants, 155.. and that the king should distinguish 
betwixt his own dignity, and what serves only to promote the in- 
terest and ambition of a minister, ib. .. that he should vnAdraw his 
confidence from all parties, and consult his own understanding, 154 
..that there is an original bias in his education, 155 .> that a little 
personal motive was able to remove the ablest servants of the 

, crown, ib...that Mr. Wilkes, though he attacked the favourite, vras 
unworthy of a king's personal resentment, 156** that the destruc- 
tion c^ one man lias been for years the sole object of government, 
157. .that his ministers had forced the subjects, from wishmg well to 
the cause of one man, to unite with him in their own, 158. .that 
nothing less than a repeal of a certain resolution can heal the 
wound givOT to the constitution, ib...if an English king be hated 
or despised, he must be unhappy, 159.. that the prince takes the 

•ense of tite army from the conduct of the guards, as he does that 
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•f the people from the repreteDtations of the muiistryy 163- •that 
the Howe of Commoas have attribated to their own yote an antho- 
rity e<|aal to an act of the legislature, 165.* 'To the Duke of Graf- 
ton, 168* 'in hu public cliaracter he has ii^iured every subject of 
the empire, 169* -at the most active period of life, he must quit the 
bn^ scene, and conceal himself from the world, 170 ••that the 
neglect of the remonstrances and petitions was part of his original 
plan of government, 17 1-* the situation in which be abandoned his 
royal master, 17tS**that he cither differed from his colleagues, or 
thonght the. administration no longer tenable, 175 ••that he began 
with betraying the people, and concluded with betraying the King, 
174* •Junius takes leave « of the Duke, 176' • To the printer of the 
PuUic Advertiser, 178 • 'the King's answer to the city remonstrance 
considered, ib.* -the grievances of the people aggravated by insults, 
ib.**if any part of the representative body be not chosen by the 
people, that part vitiates and corrupts the whole, 179* -instead of an 
answer to the petition, his M^esty pronounces his own panegy- 
ric, 180 ••whether the remonstrance be or be not injurious to the 
parliament, is the very question between the parliament aud the 
people, 181 ••the city of London has not desired the King to as- 
sume a power placed in other hands, 182* •they call upon him to 
make use of his royal prerogative, ib.* •To the printer of the Public 
Advertiser, 183- •that the King's answer to the city remonstrance is 
only the sentiments of the minister, ib.«*the consequences, how- 
ever, materially affect his M^esty's honour, 184 ••he should never 
appear but in an amiable light to his subjects, ib«*«his Majesty in- 
troduced too often in the present reign to act for or defend his ser- 
vant), 187 ••an appeal to his Miyesty's judgment, I88**addressek 
from parliament considered as a fashionable unmeaning formality, 
ib.'^the consequences of them considered, when sup|M>sed to mean 
what they profess, 189.* • To the printer of the Public Advertiser, 
190* •while parliament vras sitting,. it would neither have beeneafe 
nor regular to offer any opinion concerning their proceedings, ib>^ 
we had a right to expect something from their prudence, and some- 
thing from their fears, 191* •the m^enty of the House of liords 
join with the other House, 194* 'they would hardly have yielded so 
much to the other House without the certainly of a eompensation, 
195.. the House of Commons did. no^ vindicate their own cUgnity 
when grossly attacked, 196- -the business of the session after voting 
the supplies and settling tlie Middlesex election, 198^ 'the situation 
of the King after the prorogation of parliament, 199. ••To Lord 
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North, 202 . *1he honour of rewarding Mr. Luttreirs services reserved 
for bis Lordship, ib.. -is called npon to tell who advised the King to 
appoint Colonel Luttrell adjutant-general to the army of Ireland, 
203* -some secret purpose in view by such -an appointment, 204.- • 
To Lord Mansfield, 205 ••the danger of writing to his Lordship, as 
he becomes a party and a judge, ib..-a tribute paid to his Scotch 
fliBcerity, ib. • • that he consoles himself for the loss of a favourite 
family by revivmg the maxims of their government, 207— that his 
maxims of jurisprudence direct his interpretation of the laws and 
treatment of juries, ib.*-tbat the court of King's Bench becomes 
thereby a court of equity, 208* -his conduct with regard to Bingley's 
aflair, 209 '.•that he invades the province of a jury in the matter of 
, libel, ib.«*that his charge to the jury in the prosecution against 
Almon and Woodikll contradicted the highest legal authorities^ 2 il • • 
• • that he ordered a special juryman to be set aside without any 
legal objection, 212* •is accused of having done great mischief to 
this country as a minister, 21S'»Tothe printer of the Public Ad- 
vertiser, 216* 'Violence and oppression at home supported by trea- 
chery and «ubmission abroad, 217 ••the plan of domestic policy 
from his Majesty-s accession to the throne engrosses all the atten- 
tion of .his servants, ib.*^ the expedition of the Spaniards against 
Port Egmont, 218- -his Majesty's ship detained in port above 
twenty days, ib."the King's speech, November 1770, considered, 
219 ••if the actual situation of Europe be considered when the 
affair of Port Egmont happened, the treachery of the King's ser- 
vants miist appear in the strongest colours, 2S2^*a most favour- 
able opportunity lost, ib. • • the materials of a fiible from the affair of 
Port Egmont, 223. ••To the printer of the Public Advertiser, 228 •• 
nothing now to be apprehended from prerogative, but much from 
nndae influence, 230 --our political climate severely altered^ 231 •• 
the nature and origin of pmileges traced and considered, 232.- •To 
the printer of the Public Advertiser, 245* •an extract from the 
journals of the House of Commons, 246 ••a question or two put 
thereupon to the .advocates for privilege, 247.'-To the Duke of 
Grafton, 249 • -tihat his Majesty would in vain have looked round the 
kingdom for a character so consummate as his Grace's, 250' • 
¥titLt his Grace did not neglect ike magistrate while he flattered the 
man, 2$1 • •that he has merit in abundance to recommend him to 
the Sovereign, ib.« 'that he has never formed a friendship which'has 
not been fatal to the object of it, 254 • •the services he has done his 
master have been foithfolly recorded^ ib. • •his Grace's re-appointment 
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to a seitt in the cabinet, how announced to the public, $55* 'the Duke 
is the pillow on which Junius purposes to rest all his resentments, 
257.««To the Keverend Mr. Home, 260* 'from Mr. Home's own 
letters be is supposed to have sold himself to the ministry, ib.**in 
order to gratify his personal hatred to Mr. Wilkes, that he sacrificed 
the cause of the ooimtry as fiir as was in' bis power,- :^61 • • when tl)e 
public expected discoveries^ highly interesting to tiie community, from 
Mr. Home, what a pitiful detail was produced, 26^2 • ^he has so little 
power to do mischief, that it is much to be questioned if the ministry 
will adhere to the promises they may have made him, ib.**Totiie 
Reverend Mr. Home, 276' •if any coarse expressions have ^scaped 
Junius, he agrees they are unfit for his pen,, but that they may not 
have been improperly applied, 277* • upon Mn Home*s terms, there 
is no danger in being a patriot, 280* •by what gentle degrees his 
persecuting zeal has softened into moderation, 281 •'^an high enco- 
mium on Lord Chatham, ib. • ^what excuse can Mr. Home make for 
labouring to promote such a consummately bad man as Mr. Wilkes 
to a station of such trust and importance, 284- 'the best of Princes 
not di^leased with the abuse thrown upon his ostensible ministers, 
285. ••To the Duke of Grafton, 290 •• that he has done as miYch 
mischief to the community as Cromwell would have done had he 
been a coward, ib.**the enormous excesses through which court-in- 
fluence has safely conducted his Grrace, without a ray of real under- 
standing, ib. • -it is like the universal passport of an ambassador, 291 
• •his Majesty in want of money and the navy in want of timber, 
293* •a warrant made out for cutting down any trees in Whittle- 
bnry Forest, of which the Duke is hereditary ranger, ib.< •his Orace'ii 
behaviour on this occasion, 294* •. To the Livery of London, 296* • 
that the election of tlieir chief magistrate was a point in which 
every member of the community was interested, ib.>*the question 
to those who mean fairly to the liberty of the people, lies within a 
very narrow compass, 297* •Mr. Nash's character considered as a 
magistrate and a public man, ib, • ^he cannot alter his conduct with* 
out confessing, that he never acted upon principle of any kind, ib,- ^ 
To the printer of the PuMic Advertiser, 299*«Juniu» laments the 
imhappy differences which have arisen among the friends of the 
people* ib.**the insidiofes partizan, who foments the disorder, sees 
tlie fruit of his industry ripen beyond his hope-s, ib. • -tbat Mr. Wilkes 
has no resource but in the public faVour, 301- • that Mr. Sawbridgcs^ 
has shown himself possessed of that Republican firmness which the 
timet require, 302 ••the right of preisiug founded originally upon 
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a oedeflstty, which sdposedes all argomeal;, 303 ••the dengns of 
Lord Mantfield sabtle^ effecUial, and secure, 30$" ^we aheiild Hot 
reject the services or friendship of any man, because he differs from 
lis in a particular opinion, 306* •patriotism, it seems, may he im- 
proved by transplanting, ib.<*Jaaiiis defended in three material 
points, SSI- •charges Lord Mansfield with doing what was illegal in 
hailing Eyre, 524* •engages to nlake good his charge, 325. — ^To the 
Duke of Grafton, ib.- «tbe miserable depression of his Graee, when 
nlmost every man in the kingdom was exulting in tiie defeat of Sir 
JamOs Lowtfaer, ib. • • that he violates liis ovm rules of decorum, 
when he does not insnlt the man Whom he has betrayed, 3iS6.-*To 
Loid Clii«f Justice Mansfield, 339* -Junius usderiakcs to prove the 
chaige against his Lordship, ib.« 'that the superior power of bailing 
for feh>ny, claimed by the Court of King's Bench, has oldy the ne- 
gative assent of the Lfegislature, 33t«*thftt a person positively 
charged witli feloniously stealing, and taken with the st^rfen goods 
upon him, is not bailable, 333 '•authorities quoted to support this 
opinion, 334* 'the several statutes relative to bail in criminal cases 
slated in due^rder, 33^— the law, as stated, applied to the case of 
John Eyre, who was ' committed for felony, 349.- -To the Rig^t 
Hon. Lord Camden, S53* 'Junius calls upon his Lordship to stand 
forth in defence oi the lows of his country, 354* • attract of a letter 
firom Junius to Mr. Wilk«s, 355. 



Ligonier^ Lord,, the army taken from him modi against his 

inclination, 20. 
Ijmdm, city of, has given an example in what manner a King of this 

country should be addressed, 67. 
Lottery y the worst way of raiding money upon tlie people, 5. 
Loyalttjy what it is, 1. 
iMttrell, Mr. patronised by the Duke 6f Grafton with success, 45- • 

the assertion, that two-thirds of the nation approve of his admitsion 

into parliament, cannot be m^ntahied nor confuted by atignment, bJ 
' • • tlie appointmeut of, invades the feundations of the laws themselves, 

66* -a istrain of prostitution in las character, admired fer its 

singularity, 202. 
lApm, burgesses of, re elect Mr. Wafpole after being estpciled^ ft. 
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M. 

M*Quirkf the King^s warrant for his pardon, S5**t}ie |)ardoniii^ of 
him much blamed, and the reasons aQeged for so doing refuted, 
37. 

Manitla ransom dishonourably given up, 17* "the ministers said to be 
desirous to do justice in this affair^ but their effbrts in vain, 35. 

Mansfield, Lord, extracts from his speech in the Court of King's 
, Bench, in regard to the offer of money made Tanghan to the 
Duke of Grafton for the reversion of a place, 150* • a tribute paid 
by Junius to his Scotch sincerity, 205 "that his Lordship had some 
original attachments, vrhich he took every opportunity to adknow^* 
ledge, 206* 'is charged with reviving tlie maxims of government of 
his favourite family, 107 • •that he follows an uniform plan to enlarge 
tlie power of the croVvn, ib, • • that he labours to contract thej)ower 
of the jury, 207, 209* -that, instead of positive rules, by which a court 
should be determined, he has introduced his own unsettled notions 
of equity, 226, 315* •his conduct in regard to Bingley's confinement 
and release, 209* -his charge to the jury ui cases of libel contradicts 
the highest legal authorities, 211* 'his Lordship reminded of the 
name of Benson, 212** charged with doing much mischief to this 
country as a minister, 213 •• the suspicious applause given by him to 
Lord Chatham, 312 "the doctrine he delivers to a jury, tb.>*his 
reasons for challenging a juryman, 313* -accused of endeavouring to 
screen tlie King's brother, 314* -charged by Junius for bailing a maB 
not bailable by the laws of England, 324. 

Meanirea, and not men, the common cant of affected moderation, 119 
• -a quotation from Pope on this subject, ib. 

Middlesex, the election for, attended with one favourable consequence 
for the people, 45 • • the question in this affair is, Whelher, by the law 
of parliament, expulsion alone creates a disqualification, 70* • as a fact, 
highly injurious^ to the right of the people, and as a precedent, one of 
the most dangerous, 95. ' 

Minis^s, to be acquainted with the merit of, we need only observe 
tbe condition of the people, 2 ••the misconduct of, has produced a 
sndden and extraordinary change withm these few yean in Great 
Britain, a-* die conduct and character, not the description of mini, 
sters, the cause of national calamities, 17* •the minister who by 
corraption invades the freedom of election, and the ruffian who by 
opea violence destroys tliat freedom, embarked m the same bottoBiy 
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135* -he is the tenant of the day, and has no interest in tlicf 
inheritance, 189. 

Mi9de8tu$ charges Junias with absurdity in his writings, 129* 'Cannot 
distinguish between a sarcasm and a contradiction, 130- • is accused 
of misquoting what Junius says of conscience, and making the sen- 
tence ridiculous by making it his own, 131. 

Magrme, Dr. his firmness and integrity on liis examination before the 
House of Commonsy 196< 

N. 

/fos/i, Mr. his 1>eiiaYiour as a magistrate and a public man considered, 
297. 

Nutiottf when the safety of it is at stake^ suspicion is a sufficient ground 
for enquiry, 2. 

^orth, Lord, Chancellor of the Excheqtier, 4* 'is warned to think 
seriously before he increases the public debt, 5* 'the palm of ministe- 
rial firmness transferred to his Lordship, 176* -his boasted fimmess 
and consistency, 186* 'had tiie means in his possession of reducing 
all the four per cents at once, 198* 'had the honour of rewarding Mr. 
LottrelPs services, 202* • is called upon by Junius to tell who advised 
the King to appoint Colonel Luttrell acUutant-genend of the army 
of Ireland, 204* 'that he shall not have time to new-model the Irish 
army, ib.* -perhaps only the blind instrument of Lord Bute and the 
Princess Dowager, ib. 

J^oye, Mr. Attorney-general, his opinion of the privilege of the House 
of Commons to commit for contempt, 244. 

O. 

(M NoU destined to be the ruin of the house of Stuart, 58* 'does not 
deny that Corsica has been sacrificed to the French, 61. 

P. 

iP^rswis, Ann, mistress to the Duke of Grafton, 47- -led into pablic tiy 
his Grace, and placed at the head of his table, 66 • •handed throngh 
the -opera-house in presence of the Queen by the first lord of the 
treasury, 60. 

Partieg, the idea of uniting does not produce the salutary effects intended 
thereby, S. 
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Pao^, sabmiasioii of a free, a compliance with laws which ihef 
themselves have enacted, l**in reading the history of, how we be- 
come interested in their canse, 2**an impartial administration of 
Justice the firmest bond to engage their affections to government, 9. 
Percy, Earl, placed at the head of a regiment, 23* • aid-de-camp to 
the King, and had the rank of colonel, before he had the regiment, 
28. 
Philo Junius, to the printer of the Public Advertiser, 56* 'that the 
Duke of Grafton's friends, in the contest with Junius, are reduced 
to the general duu^e of scurrility and falsehood, ib. • • the truth of 
Junius's facts of importance to the public, 56* • a revisal and consi- 
deration of them as they appeared in letter xii. ib.** Another letter 
of his to the Printer of the Public Advertiser, 58. "that in the who^e 
course of the Duke of Grafton's life, there is a strange endeavour 
to unite contradictions, 59* ^a violation of public deconun should 
never be forgotten, 60 ••the Dake of Grafton's conduct in this re- 
spect, ib. • 'his Grace has always some reason for deserting his friends, 
61.* 'To the printer of the Public Advertiser, 7*4* 'the objections of 
G. A. to Junius's state of the question, as to the Middlesex elec- 
tion, considered, ib.< •To the printer of the Public Advertiser, 83* • 
that a correspondent of the St. James's Evening Post misunderstood 
Junius, ib.**that it appears evident, that Dr. Blackstone never once 
thought of his Commentaries wJiiea speaking in the House of Com* 
mons, until the eontradiction was urged, ib.*« Philo Junius defends - 
Junius's construction of the vote against Mr. Walpole, 93* 'Charges 
the ministry with introducing a new system of tOgic, whicli he calls 
argument agamst fact, 100.' 'To the printer of the Public Adver- 
tiser, 129* 'that he is assured Junius will never descend to a dispute 
with such a writer as Modestus, ib. • • an examination of the instances 
brought to support the charge of Junius being an Irishman, ib. &c. 
"that Modestus misquotes what Junius says of conscience, and 
makes the sentence ridiculous by making it his own, 131. "To the 
printer of the Public Advertiser, 225 • • that Anti-Junius triumphs in 
having, as he supposes, cut off an out-post of Junius, ib."tbat Ju* 
nius does not speak of the Spanish nation, but the Spani^ court, as 
the natural enemies of England, ib.* 'if it were not tiie respect he 
bears the minister, he could name a man, who, without one grain 
of understanding, can do half as much as Oliver Cromwell, 227" 
as to a secret system in the closet, that this can only be determined 
by appearances, ib."the queries put by Anti Jimins can be onl^ 
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«afw«fed by the ministry, ib.**To tiie printer of the Public Adver- 
tiler, 239* •that thoie who object to detached |»arts of Junius's last 
letter do not mean lairly, or have not comideretf the scope of bis 
nrgoment, tb.»*that Juninsdoes not expect a dissolution of parlia- 
ment will destroy eormption, but will be a terror and check to 
tiieir saccessors, 240.* • To the printer of the PobUc Advertiser, 241 
• •Janius*s construction of the vote declaring Mr. Walpole's incapa- 
city, ib. • -a quotation from a tract of Lord Sommers to support this 
construction, 34S**if this construction be admitted, the advocates 
of the Hoase of Commons most be rednced to the necessity of 
■Mintaming one of the grossest absurdities, ib.*-that the House of 
Commons certainly did not foresee one effect proceeding firom their 
vote about the Middlesex election, 243. • 'To the prmter of the 
Pnblic Advertiser, ib.* ^the doctrine of Junius concemmg the power 
of the Commons .to commit ibr contempt not new, 244* •tally ex- 
actly with the opinions of Attorney-General Noye and Sir Edward 
Coke, ib.«*To the printer of the PuMic Advertiser, 286* 'the vanity 
md impiety of Junius are become the perpetual topics of abuse, ib. 
Hie proofs brong^t to support such charges considered, 287* 'the 
charge of vanity and impiety proved to destroy itself, ib.*«To the 
printer of the Public Advertiser, 308* 'that Jnnius's inclination leads 
him to treat Lord Camden vrith particnhir respect and candour^ 
309- • that his Lordship overshot himself in asserting the proclama- 
tion against exporting com was legal, 310.* -To Zeno, 311 • • that the 
sophistry of this author's letter in defence of Lord Mansfield is 
adapted to the character he defends, ib.**the suspicions applause 
given by his Lordship to the man be detests, 312* -his doctrine tts 
deHvered to a jury, ib.*<his challenging a juryman, 313- ^is ac- 
eased of endeavonring to screen the King's brother, 314* •and 
incesBsantiy labouring to introduce new modes of procedure in the 
court where he presides, 315.* -To an Advocate in the Cause of the 
People^ 317* -the difference betwixt general-warrants and press- 
warrants stated and explained, ib. 
Pope, Mr. extract of a letter of his to Dr. Arbuthnot, 119. 

S. 

Staebridge, Mr. has shewn himself possessed of that republican firm- 
nets which the times require, 303. 
Skdbume, Lord, applied to in regard to the Manilla ransom, 35. 
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S0m$men^ Lord, a i|o»tBti*n from liii tnct opo» the rigliti of the people, 

94. 
Simitp Ml node uid rcpealcdi 6. 
Simrlii^t Solomon, apolhecory, hit opuMoa in regard to the ^tetth of 

Clarke, who i^eivod a blow at the Brentford election, S6, 
State^ 0ie prweipal ^epac^nevtt of, when ka|properly heitbwed, the 

cause of every mischief, 4. 



T. 

Towntihendf Mr. complains tliat the public gratitude has not been equal 

to his deserts, 302. ' 
Touehet^ Mr. in his most prosperous fortune^ the same man as at present| 

^56. 



Vixughimy Mr. sends proposals to the Duke of Grafton, 1^5 ••his 
offers to the duke amounted to a Iiigh misdemeimour, 149* ^a prose- 
cution commenced against him, 150* 'the matter solemnly argued 
in the Court of King's Bench, lb. • •Junius does justice to this injured 
man, 175. 

W. 

^£^on, Edward, a letter to him from Junius, 42« •quotations from his 
pamphlet in defence of the pardoning M'Quirk, with remarks, ib. 

Walpole, Mr. his case supposed to be strictly in point to prove expul- 
sion creates incapacity of being re-elected, 85 • • the vote of expulsion 
as expressed in the votes, 92* • remarks upon its meaning and extent^ 
93« 'the election was declared void, 96. 

Weymouth, Lord, appointed one of the secretaries of state, 8* •nomi- 
nated to Ireland, 1 10. 

Whittkbury forest, the Duke of Giafton hereditary ranger of, 293* 'the 
right to the timber claimed by his Grace, 294. 

WUkeSy Mr. his conduct often ccnRured by Junius, 40* • suffered to 
appear, at lUrge, and to canvass for the city and county, with an 
outlawry banging over him, 43* • his situation and private character 
gave the ministjy advantages over him, 46«-U is perhaps the 
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greatest mitfortime of ^is life, that tlie Dnke of Grafton bad se 
many compensations to make in the closet for his former friendship , 
with him, 51 — said more than moderate men would justify, 150* • 
hardly serious at first, he became an enthusiast, ib.* •commissions 
Mr. Thomas Walpole to soUcit a penswn for him, ^2 ••comes over 
from France to Eoglandy where he gets twp hundred ponnds from the 
Dnke of Portland and Lord Rockingham, 273. 
fVooUagtm, Mr. expelled, reelected, and admitted into the same par- 
liament, 96 ••the public left to determine whether tfab be a plain 
matter of fiict, 100. 

Y. 

Yaies, Mr. Justice, quits the Court of Sling's Bench, S08. 
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W. WUsoo, Printer, 8t. John's Square, London. 
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